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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, 





H PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE SUPREME MOMENT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


PAUSE, crested wave, before thy whiteness breaks 
In toppling curves that glide 

Down the green slope, where all thy snowy flakes 
Melt in the gulfing tide. 


Flash, sunset glory, o’er my raptured eyes 
The splendor of thy rays; 

For the transcendent magic of thy skies 
Is passing as I gaze. 


Fade, peerless rose, in thy perfections fair, 
Unconscious of a thorn; 

Thy fragrant beauty will not seem so rare 
Upon to-morrow’s morn. 


Cease, happy birds, your matins to repeat 
While yet the dewy day 

Freshens the hours; they may not float so sweet 
When dawn has passed away. 


Speak, ruby lips, the low, entrancing word, 
Half smothered in a kiss; 

’Mid myriads spoken never can be heard 
One freighted with such bliss. 


An instant only can we hold iu thrall 
The best that earth has given; 
The perfect, the consummate all-in-all 
Is found alone in Heaven! 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A SONG OF MEETING. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 





IN the dales of a distant valley, 
Where never a word is said, 

Where never a wind makes sally, 
And memory e’en is dead ; 


At a time when the light is breaking 
Over the dawn-touched deep, 

At a time when the dreams of waking 
Are mixed with the dreams of sleep ; 


With the face and the old behavior 
I loved in the long ago, 

When you were my soul and savior, 
With the face and the form I know— 


‘Tis thus, dear heart, I would greet you 
Through tears of a joy divine; 
‘Tis thus, dear heart, [I would meet you, 
And make you forever mine! 
FARTFORD, CONN. 
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BALLAD OF THE BLITHE QUARTET. 


[LOCKER, DOBSON, GOSSE AND LANG. | 














BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 


THIS is the poet’s twilight shade, 
When songs inspired no longer ring; 

Forgot is Pan in glen and glade, 
Aud mute Apollo’s glorious string. 
The Muse divine hath taken wing 

To unfrequented hights—and yet, 
While critics keen are caviling, 

We hear them play—the blithe quartet ! 


With harps from morning-lands estrayed, 
And tunes as joyous as the spring, 
A minstrel lover’s serenade, 
The rondel of some jovial king, 
A melody whose swirl and swing 
Our pulses all a-dancing set,’ 
A jester’s catch without its sting, 
We hear them play—the blithe quartet! 


Staccato measures deftly made 
Afar their brilliancy to fling— 
Perfection of the art essayed, 
Eich note a flawless, crystal thing: 
Gay chords with laughter echoing, 
And some that leave our eyelids wet; 
Life’s heartsome lays, to which we cling, 
We hear them play—the blithe quartet! 


Envoy. 
Kind sirs, let us this solaee briug 
To ease our souls of vain regret: 
Tho noontide poets cease to sing, 


We hear them play—the blithe quartet! 
AUGUSTA, ME. 

















HOW IT AFFEOTS THE INTERESTS OF THECOUNTRY. 


THE STATE OF THE LAW. 


Suggestions by Experts. 
JOSEPH H. SENNER, LL.D., 
Gen. A. B. NETTLETON, 
Gen. JAMES R. O’BEIRNE, 
S. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


A FEW FACTS AND THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRA- 
TION. 
BY JOSEPH H. SENNER, LL.D., 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


SHOULD the gates be shut? Never before has this ques- 
tion been asked by so many Americans and so frequently 
as in these tinres of cholera scare and business depres- 
sion. To judge from the space devoted in the public 
press to immigration, it is a problem of the very highest 
importance to the welfare of the nation, second only to 
the vexed silver and tariff problems. In a country 
whose autochthons have been almost annihilated, which 
is inhabited solely by immigrants and the descendants of 
immigrants, and which even yet enjoys the privilege of 
by far the largest immigration in the world, this problem 





may well be the subject of extraordinary attention. It 
is but a very short time since only a madman would have 
endeavored to propagate the idea of shutting the gates of 
the country against all immigration, in this land of the 
free with its millions upon millions of acres of uncalti- 
vated virgin soil and its apparently inexhaustible treas- 
ures of natural wealth. It is but a brief period even for 
a people whose indomitable, restless and nervous ener- 
gies have shortened the gauge of time to such a wonder- 
ful degree. 

Up to eleven years ago the only legislation this country 
enjoyed in reference to immigration was in the direction 
of ‘‘ encouragiog ” or ‘‘ promoting” the influx of foreign 
settlers, laborers and consumers. The first act to regu- 
late immigration in a somewhat restrictive sense is dated 
August 3d, 1882. The most recent act ‘‘ to facilitate the 
enforcement of the immigration and contract-labor laws 
ef the United States” is dated March 814, 1893, and has 
had hardly six months of fair trial. Nevertheless clam- 
ors for new legislation are continually raised, and again 
and again we meet with the question, Shall the gates be 
shut? Undoubtedly a good deal of demagogy accompa- 
nies this agitation ; but, as a rule, they are well meaning 
tho not well-informed people who cry for an interdict 
upon immigration. 

The problem is both social and political. It includes 
not alone the question of immigration proper, but also 
that of natucalization, and is besides badly mixed up 
with quarantiue questions, It presents so many and va- 
ried points of view that a space a hundred times as large 
as that allctted to me for these remarks would not suf- 
fice to treat it exhaustively. I wish only to correct a few 
widespread errors as to important facts, and to touch 
upon a few thoughts prompted by the exercise of my 
official duties as gatekeeper of the United States. 

I have read statements, made with positiveness that 
invariably distinguishes incomplete knowledge, about 
the exhaustion of all available land. Reading such as- 
sertions one can hardly believe that it is but thirty years, 
lacking a month (December 2d, 1863), since the first 
spadeful was dug in the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad ; that but little more than ten years ago the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and, a few months later, the 
Northern Pacific, were opened to traffic. Until this 
anti-immigration cry was started it was matter of gen- 
eral knowledge, tho it now seems to be forgotten, that 
these three Pacific roads had alone received 118,000,000 
acres (25,090,009, 46,099,090) aad 47,000,000, respectively) 
of the best Jand, by special grants, and that this enor- 
mous territory was only a small part of the boundless 
area given over to settlement within a few decades. Had 
the land belonging to these railroads been disposed of 
even to a considerable degree, neither the Union Pacific 
nor the Northern Pacific would have fallen into the 
hands of receivers. And as to public lands the truth is, 
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one year ago, more than 500,000,000 acres, half of them 
surveyed, still unsold, without counting either Okla- 
homa or the ‘* Cherokee strip.” Even tho much of this 
land be unavailable for agricultural purposes, more than 
enough is left to supply hundreds of thousands of set- 
tlers. 

But suppose the land were all sold, it is not to be 
assumed that it has been all really occupied : much less 
can it be assumed to be under cultivation—unless, in- 
deed, an improbable attempt be made to maintain that 
the manner in which the American latifundia are 
commonly cultivated cannot be modified to advantage. 
I would that I could show to those who have formed 


|, their judgment from what they see within the narrow 


field of their own vision, perhaps through colored spec- 
tacles, some of the letters which pour into the office at 
Kilis Island, despite the hard times, clamoring for 
**hands” badly needed, or offering manifold induce- 
ments to families to com and settle on countless tracts 
of land, registered as *‘ sold” in the public records, but in 
fact as open as ever to real occupancy and cultivation. 
Nor should the great organized movement in the South, 
headed by the State governments to attract immigrants, 
be overlooked. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that no small part of the demand for settlers is set on 
foot and maintained by speculators—individuals, syndi- 
cates and land companies—is not the very existence of 
that large and energetic class convincing proof that, to 
say the least,a great deal of ‘‘ sold” land is now as 
available as ever ? 

The area of the United States, excluding Alaska, is 
equal to 78.8 per cent. of the area of all Europe, but our 
population is but 17.51 per cent. of that of Europe. 
These figures are more eloquent in respect of the contin- 
uing need of immigration than volumes of argument, 
especially if the natural resources of furope und the 
United States be at the same time contrasted, It is 
quite superfluous to indulge at this time in reveries 
about the annexation of vast territories now under 
British and other flags. The subject of immigration 
should rather be treated as it presents itself to-day, leay- 
ing the remote future to other generations, At present, 
and for a long time to come, even the unbounded energy 
of this great nation has more than enough to do to de- 
velop that which is already ours, and to do it properly 
we still have need of immigrants. They are bound 
to come; in larger numbers whenever a Kuropean war 
demonstrates ad oculos the great advantages of our peace- 
ful Republic, or as soon as the business of the country, 
from one cause or another, receives a vew impetus ; in 
smaller numbers whenever we have a reaction in busi- 
ness. Lumigration, like commerce, is regulated by patu- 
ral laws. With one, as with the other, ali attempts to 
erect artificial barriers result only in violent crises. The 
distressing crisis of the present year furnishes a signifi- 
cant example, 

Not only to obtain menial service and manual labor to 
promote production is it evident that we, as producers, 
are still in need of immigrants, but our industries should 
welcome them as consumers, The time has passed when 
immigrants came to this country with carloads of an- 
cestral household goods. Practical and expensive expe- 
rience has taught foreigners the lesson that it is in no 
wise advisable to bring with them to this country their 
antique and clumsy domestic equipments, and to pay 
large sums for freight, only to find out that the highly 
cherished relics of the forefathers are not only practi- 
cally useless but also a pernicious hindrance to desirable 
changes of residence. Of late the carpetbaggers (as, in 
immigration slang, the newcomers are called who have 
so little baggage that they can carry it on their backs or 
in their hands) have greatly increased in numbers ; but 
it is by no means only the poor and migratory that now 
belong to that class, once looked upon with contempt 
but now admired as the most practical. All immigrants, 
save that small percentage, the ‘‘ submerged,” very soon 
become consumers. You need but to contrast the ap- 
pearance of women and children at the time of landing 
with their appearance a few years later to appreciate 
the extent of their consumption, I could, perhaps, un- 
derstand the indifference of a free-trader, seeking to 
open the market of the world to our products, to an in- 
crease in the number of consumers. But a protectionist, 
profecsedly so well satisfied with the home market, 
whose particular aim is the increase of home produc- 
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would add to the number of consumers of domestic 
products, is utterly unintelligible to me. While for 
these and many other reasons the prohibition of immi- 
gration would, in my judgment, be anact of the great- 
est folly, yet I am none the less convinced that our Gov- 
ernment, acting wisely, is justified in exercising—nay, 
more, that it is bound to exercise—a wholesome diserim- 
ination against undesirable immigrants, Our present 
legislation was -enacted from exactly that standpoint ; 
and if the present laws be properly, faithfully and ably 
executed they will suffice for a considerable period. 
There is no present need of another change, least of all 
for an un-American, wholesale discrimination against 
races, nationalities or religious creeds, Some races or 
nationalities may, and doubuess do, contain a much 
larger proportion of undesirable immigrants than others 
—undesirable not only within the express terms of the 
law, but also by reason of lesser aptitude for assimila- 
tion, in which case the immigrants of a whole race or 
nationality, of whoma very large proportion are of these 
classes, may be termed undesirable. But let us be satis- 
fi-d to exclude the individuals who are undesirable and 
beware of generalizing. 

Mr. Chandler, as Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Immigration. outlined the policy of our ‘upper 
house” in the following preface to his reportof February 
22d, 1893 (Rep. No. 1,533) : 

“The Co nmittee on Immigration have not at any time 
heeu guided by extreme opinions in framing any perma- 
nent laws which they bave recommended ; but their policy 
has been to accomplish by successive and moderate steps 
such legislation as would gradually overcome defects in 
the methods of examining immigrants, and would alsoe 
make the rules excluding undesirable persons more rigid 
and effective, in accordance with a widespread popular de- 
mand for increased strictness, without unjustly excluding 
worthy and desirable immigrants.” 

Mr. Stump, as Chairman of the Llouse Committee on 
Immigration, said, ia his report of July 28th, 1892 (Rep, 
No. 2,990) : 

“We welcome with open arms the worthy immigrant 

who by himself or with his family comes to our country to 
live under its laws, to make it his home, and together with 
our yeomanry, by honest toil and labor, seeks to better bis 
condition. Itis the object and purpose of this Com- 
mit ee, as far as it is possible, to secure more searching 
and scrutinizing inspections, made with a view to a more 
faithful and stricter enforcement of the laws.”’ 
This illustrates the spirit of our lawmakers, and such 
were the object and purpose of the last law (March 3d, 
1893), which was principally framed by the two gentle- 
men above quoted, one of whom, very properly and 
wisely, has been called upon by the Government to su- 
pervise the enforcement of the laws concerning immi- 
yration. 

It would be more than unwise not to give the new law 
a full and fair trial. Lt has worked admirably in casting 
upon the steamship companies the entire responsibility 
for the qualilications of their immigrant passengers and 
thereby preventing them from indulging reckleasly or 
carelessly in a profitable traffic. It is furthermore fur- 
nishing our legislators, for the first time in our history, 
with a reliable basis for valuable statistical work, the 
very foundation of sound legislation. We have volumes 
of statistics under the head of immigration up to 1898 ; 
but Lam sorry to say they are unreliable in almost every 
respect. This is by no means the fault of the statisti- 
cians, who unquestionably took great pains to work out 
the material submitted to them. But the material itself 
was defective in the highest degree, partly by reason of 
the lax ‘system ” of registration, and partly because of 
the countless errors of irresponsible subordinate officials. 
We are told that we have immigration statistics since 
1820, embracing also for a considerable time, it is said, 
the items of nationality, age, sex, occupation, dcstina- 
tion, sum of money brought over and degree of illiteracy. 
But what I have seen of the old record books and the 
knowledge Lhave gained of the methods of gathering 
and compiling the materials for these alleged statistics 
convinces me that the immigration statistics, prior to 
the act of 1893, bristle with errors, tho they may have 
been the best obtainable. Even now many of the an- 
swers to the statutory questions are likely to be far from 
truthful; but, at least, very great care is taken by legal- 
ly responsible persons to arrive at the truth as nearly as 
possible. With respect to one item of information we are 
and shall remain completely in the dark, namely, 
the amount of money poszessed by immigrants. It 
is much easier to induce a woman to mike a true 
Statement as to her age than to persuade or force 
an immigrant to veraciously tell the amount of money 
in his possession, Our knowledge of the destina- 
tion of an immigrant is apt to be incomplete and often- 
times incorrect. The Bureau of Statistics, in its last re- 
port concerning arrivals of alien passengers and immi- 
grants from 1820 to 1892, acknowledged that the figures 
set down were merely indicative of the general destina- 
tica, and were not exact. But, with these few excep- 
tions, the manifests prepared by the steamship com- 
panies, pursuant tothe new law, will 


assuredly secure 
exceeding exactness in the statistics ; 


and both at Ellis 
Island and in the Bureau of Statistics superior methods 
of compilation have been inaugurated. There is good 
reason to hope that when these new methods shall have 
been uninterruptedly in operation for a few years the 





legislator will be furnished with tables of statistics that 
will enable him to draw conclusions from reliable facts, 
instead of being victimized by guesswork. Then and 
only then will the time have arrived for new and bene- 
ficial legislation. 

ELLs ISLAND, NEW York CIty. 


THE LAWS OF IMMIGRATION—THEIR EXCEL- 
LENCIES AND DEFECTS. 
BY GEN, A. B. NETTLETON, 
LATE ASSISTANT S*CRETARY OF THE TREASCRY. 


Both in its moral and material bearings, the subject 
of Immigration has come to be one of the two or three 
most important and pressing questions which the Ameri- 
cain people have to face. It is time that it should be 
taken entirely and permanently out of the field of par- 
tisan politics and treated solely from the point of view 
of the common welfare and of political common sense, 
Fortunately the tendency at present is strongly in this 
direction, and recent legislation by Congress affecting 
immigration has been, in its origin, character and sup- 
port, about as nearly non-partisan as could be hoped for 
at the outset of a needed reform, The present attitude 
of public opinion in the United States, and the present 
condition of the laws restricting and regulating immi 
gration may be thus summarized : 

With the exception of an occasional doctrinaire, our 
people hold to the belief that every nation may right- 
fully determine for itself what classes of aliens shall be 
permitted to come within its borders and share its pro- 
tection and its citizexship. The exercise of this right- 
ful power of discrimination becomes simply a question 
of practical statesmanship, within the lines of this lim 
itation—that each nation ought to permit the greatest 
freedom of migration that is consistent with the highest 
welfare of its own people. 

Under the act of August 3d, 1882, a duty or head-tax 
of fifty cents is collected from the steamship companies 
for every alien passenger arriving by sea from any for- 
eign country except Cavada and Mexicd; and this head- 
tax, amounting to some $300.600 per annum, constitutes 
the Immigrant Fund which is u-ed, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to defray the expenses 
of enforcing the immigrant laws, 

With a few exceptions, such as diplomatic representa- 
tives, merchants and students, all Chinese persons are 
prohibited from landing and making a residence within 
the United States, The chief reasons which are com- 
monly given in justification of this undiscriminating 
exclusion are, the alleged fact that the Chinese are 
wholly disqualified by racial pecutiarities, education and 
choice for American citizenship; that they neither can 
nor will assimilate, by intermarriage or otherwise, with 
the general body of American citizens ; that they inva- 
riably come hitber for temporary residence only; that 
they carry or send their surplus gains and earnings back 
to China; and, finally, that their standard of civiliza- 
tion and the resulting cost of their Jiving are so low as 
to enable them to wage an unfair and destructive com- 
petition with American workingmen, who are usually 
citizens, taxpayers and heads of families. 

The following classes of aliens, without regard to race, 
are absolutely debarred from landing in the United 
States, and if landed through fraud or inadvertence they 
may be summarily apprehended and returned to the 
countries from which they came. 

1. Persons under contract, express or implied, to per- 
form labor or service in this country, with certain ex- 
ceptions, such, as artists, members of professions, domes- 
tic servants, and skilled artisans imported for employ- 
ment in an industry not yet established im the United 
Siates, 

2. Idiots. 

3. Insane persons. 

4. Paupers. 

5, Persons likely to become a public charge, 

6. Persons suffering from a loathsome or » dangerous 
contagious disease, (Tuberculosis has been officially con- 
strued to be a *‘ dangerous contagious disease.”’) 

7. Persons who have been convicteal of a felony or 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving ** moral 
turpitude.” (Just why this redundant adjective © moral” 
should be persistently wedded to turpitude throughout. 
the entire body of our immigration Jaws is a riddle for 
Congress to solve.) 

8. Polygamists. 

9. Persons whose passage is paid by other than rela- 
tives or family friends. 

It is unlawful, except for State governments, to en- 
courage the immigration of aliens by promise of employ- 
ment through advertisements printed and published in 
any foreign country. Steamship and other transporta- 
tion companies are prohibited by our laws from soliciting 
or inviting the immigration of aliens otherwise than by 
ordinary commercial letters, circulars, advertisements or 
oral representations stating the sailing dates of their 
vessels with the terms and facilities for transportation 
therein, 

At every port of the United States at which vessels 
arrive from foreign countries is stationed an officer of 
the Treasury Department, known as a Commissioner of 
Immigration, who, aided by an adequate force of immi- 
grant inspectors and medical inspectors, is charged with 





the enforcement of our immigration law: at such port, 
The chief duties of these commissioners are to see that 
no member of any one of the prohibited classes of 
foreigners is permitted to land and to see that any offer 
ing toland are promptly returned to the country from 
which they came, 

At this date, October, 1893, the Treasury Department, 
through the Superintendent of Immigration, is putting 
in operation a system by which foreign immigration 
into the United States by wav of Canadian seaports is 
subjected to the same restrictions as_ that coming 
directly to our own ports. This new s\stem includes 
the stationing of a United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration with a cops of inspectors at each Canadian 
port, by whom all immigrants destined for the United 
Statesare rigidly examined, an4, if found eli-vible to ad. 
mission, each is furnished with a certificate, or pa-sport, 
which is taken up by the United Siates Inspector, who 
boards the railroad train at the international boundary, 
This passport, without which a foreign immigrant com- 
ing by way of Canada cannot enter this country, reads 
as follows: 


This is to certify that ———-———, a native of ——--—_, 
who arrived at the port of ————, per steamship —--—~ 
on the — day of ———, 1893, has been duly inspected 
and registered, and will be admitted into the United 
States upon presentation and surrender of this certificate 
to any customs or immigration officer at the frontier. His 


description isas follows : Age, ———: hight, ———-; color of 
hair, ——— ; color of eyes, ———. 
(Signed) " 

. Commissioner of Immigration, 


Remarks : ————-_, 


This system of Canadian inspection by United States 
officials is a most excellent innovation, and if faithfully 
carried out will result in stopping one of the worst leaks 
that have hitherto impaired the efficiency of our restrict- 
ive measures, 

The act of Congress approved March 3d, 1893, embod- 
ies the latest attempt to introduce more iron into the 
execution of the restrictive laws already on the statute 
books. It was enacted by a Ri publican Senate and a 
Democratic House of Representatives, and approved by 
a Republican President, thus illustrating the tendency 
hitherto mentioned toward effective legislation in this 
matter on a non-partisan basis. 

The act constitutes the first effort to enforce even a 
partial inspection of immigrants prior to their embarka- 
tion for America, The fact had long been recog: ized 
that there was much of practical cruelty in permiuing 
masses of poor people from the interior of Europe, with- 
out di-crimination, to sell their litthe holdings and ex- 
pend perhaps their last dollar in paying their passage to 
America with the certainty that in the aggregate a large 
number of them would be found to be inelig:ble under 
our laws and turned back across the sea, stranded and 
broken-hearted. It was quite as much for the purpose 
of avoiding this obvious inhumanity as to secure a better 
execution of our laws that the act of March, 1893, was 
framed and passed. The measure is admittedly tenta 
tive and experimental; and its authors entertain the 
hope that its salutary results will justify and lead to 
further and more comprehensive legislation along the 
line of Winnowing the mass of intending emigrants be- 
fore they have even departed from their native prov- 
inces, 

The act referred to provides that, in addition to all 
previous requirements of law, the master of every vessel 
bringing immigrants to the United States shall, upon 
arrival in port, and as a necessary condition of landing 
such immigrants, deliver to the proper ofiicerof the im- 
migration service at the port, lists or manifests made at 
the time and place of embarkation, which manifests 
shall be verified by the signature and oath of the master 
of the vessel and shall, in answer to questions printed 
thereon, state as to each immigrant the tollowing facts : 
(1) The full name ; (2) age: (8) sex ; (4) whether married 
or single ; (5) the calling or occupation ; (6) whether able 
to read or write; (7) the nationality ; (8) the last resi- 
dence ; (9) the seaport for landing in the United States: 
(10) the final destination, if any, beyond the seaport of 
landing; (11) whether the immigrant holds a tcket 
through to such final destination ; (12) whether the im- 
migrant has paid his own passage or whether it has been 
paid by other persons, or by any corporation, society, 
municipality or government ; (13) whether in possession 
of money, and if so whether the amount is more than 
thirty dollars and the exact amount if less than thirty 
dollars ; (14) whether going to join a relative, and if 80 
what relative and his name and address ; (15) whether 
ever before in the United States, and if so when and 
where ; (16) whether ever in prison or almshouse or SUP” 
ported by charity; (17) whether a polygamist; (18) whether 
under contract, express or implied, to perform labor 1 
the United States ; and (19) the immigrant’s conditien of 
health, mentally and physically, and whether deformed 
or crippled, and if so fr»m what cause. 

In connection with these manifests, the master of each 
vessel is required to make oath before the United States 
Consul or Consular Agent ai the port of departure, before 
the sailing of his vessel, that he has made a personal eXx- 
amination of each and all of the passengers named 
therein, and that he has caused the surgeon of the vessel, 
sailing therewith, to make a physical examination 
of each immigrant passenger, and that from his per 
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sonal inspection and the report of such surgeon 
he believes that no one of them is an_ idiot or 
insane person, a pauper or one likely to become a public 
charge, or one suffering from a loathsome or contagious 
disease, oc a person who has been convicted of a felony, 
etc., or a polygamist or one under a contract to perform 
labor, and that, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the information given in each manifest con- 
cerning each passenger is correct and true. The ship's 
surgeon is also required to make oath to his professional 
experience and qualifications, to the fact that he has 
made the required physical examination of each passen- 
ger named in the manifest, and that according to his best 
knowledge and belief his statement as to the mental and 
physical condition of each passenger is full and correct. 

Each immigrant is furnished at the port of departure 
with a card bearing a number which corresponds to his 
number on the proper manifest, thus assuring his 
prompt identification, On the ship’s arrival at the 
American port each immigrant is registered and practi- 
ally subjected to two inspections, one general in its na- 
ture, the other medical and designed solely to ascertain 
the physical and mental condition of the immigrant, 
Tois inspection at the American port is not supposed to 
be moditied, much less omitted, because of the prelimi- 
nary inspection made by the ship's officers on the other 
side of che Atlantic. Any who prove on examination to 
fall within any of the prohibitions of our laws are, sub- 
ject tocertain rights of appeal to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, returned across the sea by the same steamer 
which brought them hither. 

Such isa rapid but sufficient survey of the present 
staius of Federal legislation designed to restrict and reg 
ulate the immigration of foreigners to the United States, 
Within the last five vears the National Government has 
assumed exclusive control of their work, relieving the 
several States from any responsibility in the premises. 

If any value attaches to one or two opinions, which 
have been gradually formed and pretty thoroughly con- 
firmed under the pressure of a responsible connection 
with the immigration service and a consequent study of 
tie problem at close range, those opinions may be thus 
briefly stated : This Republic is now suffering from, and 
is gravely threatened by, a congestion of the alien ele- 
ment. That element is chiefly massed and massing in 
our great cities, and under the operation of our suicidal 
naturaliz ition laws it is thus politically in control of 
wnat we cullone © centers of civilization.” We have 
beea receiving foreigaers more rapidly than it has been 
possible to assimilate and transform them into safe 
American citizens, The recent change in the quality of 
this migratory flood has been distinctly for the worst in 
two respects—fiest, the proportion coming from the 
couutries of Southern Kurope has vastly increased ; and, 
secoad, of those coming from Northern Europe a much 
larger percentage than ever before is drawn from the 
discontented, unprosperous and dangerous class of city 
populations, while the falling off has been chiefly in that 
most desirable element, the yeomanry or farming peas- 
antry of Northern Europe, the sturdy representatives 
of which have hitherco peopled in such great numbers 
the fertile acres of our Western States. This progressive 
change in the nativity and character of immigrants, 
coupled with the practical exhaustion of all free W est- 
ern homestead lands within the limits of adequate rain- 
fall, results in the tendency already mentioned of the 
Vast majority of newcomers toward our cities where they 
jostle each other, crowd upon working people already on 
the ground, and, in times of depression like the present, 
fall into distress aud besome a public burden, 

This alien torrent is not simply diluting our citizenship 
to the poiat of weakaess--that would be easily curable ; 
Wis Vittating our citizenship to the point of immediate 
peril, It is rapidly bringing to the front the question, 
Shall we retire that Anglo-American civilization, which 
We historically know to be both congenial and essential 
- free institutions, and substitute a bastard continental 
CWVilization which is only tolerable and at home under 
the army-ridden monarchies of Kurope? Our naturali- 
2avon laws ought to be so changed as to be uniform in 
the matter of granting the right of suffrage, and the re- 
(uired residence, coupled with completed naturalization 
Prior to voting, should be in no case less than five years. 
The winnowing of intending emigrants by means of in- 
Spection on the other side should be more thorough, 
more rigid; and should be performed nearer to the 
Sources of emigration by officers of the United States 
fully in sympathy with the purpose of our laws. <A stop 
should be put to the present practice of alien laborers, 
Peddlers and “ fakirs” swarming hither in the spring 
from [taly and other Southern European countries, with- 
out families, without property, with no purpose of es- 
tablishiag honest and useful citizenship among us, and 
returning in the fall carrying their gains and earnings 
with them, This is a most vicious form of unfair com- 
petition with genuine American workingmen, from which 
the la ‘1 ought to be protected by enforced laws, Final- 
ly, Wiatever changes are necessary in our legislation in 
order to produce an actaal reduction of one-half, and 
that the ‘ost undesirable half, in the yearly volume of 
mMimigration, ought to be made and made at once. It 
ee ’ not relieve the congestiva, another turn of 

night be given. I believe these sentiments are 
fully shared by the best class of our foreign-born citi- 











zens. Many of them see the present danger even more 
‘clearly than others. The most valuable service which 
the American Republic can render to humanity, no mat- 
ter where abiding, is to preserve the American Republic 
substantially as it was builded. 

If we permit our great cities to set the pace and fix the 
standard of our civilization, and then through our immi- 
gration, naturalization and suffrage laws permit and in- 
vite the social dregs of Central and Sonthern Europe, 
manipulated by both home-bred and imported political 
bosses, to rule these same cities, the fruit to be gathered 
at the end of the next quarter century is likely to be bit- 
ter enough. Some advance specimens of that harvest 
are even now being plucked, from which its quality can 
be judged, 

Our most recent legislation, the act of March, 1893, has 
not yet been in force long enough to say what effect it 
will have in the way of positively diminishing the num- 
ber of immigrants, <A fuil year’s experiment should tell 
the story. Meanwhile the manner of its execution 
should be critically watched by every citizen. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION: LTS DANGERS 
TO THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BY GEN, JAMES R. O’BEIRNE, 


LATE Assistant U. S. COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 


The people of the United States have undoubtedly for 
a long time past been seriously disturbed at the increas- 
ing tide of immigration to their shores. It must not for 
a moment be considered that their well-grounded alarm 
has arisen from any national prejudice or deep-seated 
political opposition. It is certain that, widespread as is 
the concern about checking immigration in some legal 
and effective way, it is created only by the paramount 
impulse of the American people to protect their interests, 
and is proportioned to that public spirit, without regard 
to party differences, which seeks the welfare of their 
country and Government, As a people living under 
the freest Government on earth, whose safety is com- 
mitted to their keeping, they must be alert and quick to 
scent danger as well as to supply the safeguard. This is 
theirs and theirs alone todo, Such has been their task 
from the days of Concord and Lexington down to 1812 
and 1861. 

I wish I could arouse the American people, native 
born and adopted citizens, toa full appreciation of the 
present and near impending dangers which seem to me 
to threaten the future stability of the Republic arising 
from immigration. I wish | could get every voter, writ- 
er, thinker and legislator, every teacher, editor and 
preacher who loves this glorious, blessed and admirable 
country to go and stand with me, as L have stood as an 
ufticial, for three years past, at the place ‘‘ where the 
gates swing inward,” since the United States Govern- 
ment wisely took charge of immigration, Even now at 
Elis Island, where the tide of foreigners still rolls almost 
undiminished, near the consecrated feet of Liberty’s 
statue, a pilgrimage in the name of the love and honor 
we hold for our dear country, should be made by every 
one desiring to study this problem of immigration. 
Whence comes the alarm, why the solicitude, and for 
what the firm assertions made by the people of this coun- 
try far and wide, writers and readers, as to the dangers 
or objectionable features of immigration, as they under- 
stand them? All these disturbances, on the bosom of an 
otherwise peaceableand tranquil body politic, arise be- 
cause there is a sense of apprehension, and the public 
conscience fects that the true citizens and defenders of 
the greatest Republic man has ever reared, must be ‘on 
guard,” and that truly again may the adage of the Revo- 
lution be sounded in trumpet tones : ** Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Now let us look at the facts ; for 
we must instruct ourselves by them and see where the 
path of duty lies, as shown by the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of our experience and surroundings, 

There are two kinds of immigration, the desirable and 
the undesirable. We want none of the latter ; and all of 
the former, of whatever race, clime and sex, will be 
joyously welcomed to our friendly shores and broad, 
unpeopled acres, They ure easily distinguishable. Be- 
sides the strictest and most unbending application of our 
laws. those inteusted with their execution should be of 
the highest charactor for honesty, integrity and capacity. 
They should not be permitted for a moment to allow bias, 
personal consideration of race, sect or condition, or any 
favoritism to enter into their discharge of official duties. 
To this end they should be supervised by a committee of 
patriotic and unpartisan citizens and voters, representing 
every religion and nationality. It is at the threshold 
where the danger commences. If the sentry be not 
trustworthy at his post, the foe and spy will gain a foot- 
ing in the camp. When we look abroad and see how 
and whence comes this increasing volume of ‘ undesira- 
ble immigration”—for Lam dealing only with the unde- 
sirable—we are naturally indignant and apprehensive, 
because it is an imposition on our hospitality, good will 
and ‘the right of asylum.” It must be borne in mind 


that, as a people, for about three generations—tho largely 
immigrants ourselves, yet ‘* come to stay”; to love the 
country, and, if need be, die for it—we have been build- 
ing up a free political constitution and laws with the 
ability to govern ourselves. 


From the sublime lessons of 





social morality, the spirit of equality, and the prevention 
of privileged classes taught us by those grand men, the 
Puritan settlers, who planted the corner stone of the New 
World on Plymouth Rock, we have defined and fixed for 
the people of the United States on this continent 
irrevocably the general economic and social problems 
which are to govern and perpetuate the American peo- 
ple. These cannot and must not be disputed. Whoever 
comes here to share-iu our blessings of law, government 
and temporal prosperity, comes to obey. If not, he 
should not be admitted. Nay more: if found by reason 
of habit, evil life, lawlessness, thriftlessness, or perversi- 
ty unfit for the high honors of a freeman aad his rights 
as an American citizen among us, he should be excluded 
promptly, when he knocks at our door. 

It isan undeniable fact that many thousands of unde- 
sirable immigrants have been and still are admitted to 
our communities throughout the country. In the first 
place, the law is too lax and slipshod, the machinery 
for close and individual examination too loose, and the 
performance of official duty too careless, indifferent and 
inefficient, to prevent the] ‘ undesirable” immigrant 
from lauding on our shores. The process is more like that 
of census taking, only that it results in an unsatisfactory 
enumeration because founded on the mere statement 
of the interested immigrant simply proving how many, 
of what sex, age, nationality, etc., have landed. Never 
until more time is taken for cautious, individual and de- 
tailed examination, can the laws be caforced to keep out 
* undesirable” immigrants. The inspection 
must do his whole duty fearlessly and con- 
scientiously. This cannot be so now, as the 
inquiries are conducted, in the passing of several thou- 
sands of immigrants merely in review, or for muster, in 
one day. Nothing, especially as to character, former 
condition as to poverty, morality, or violation of the 
law, can be determined satisfactorily, and hence the in- 
quiry as to the general average ‘* undesirable ” immi- 
grantisa farce. New men at the port of New York 
are needed, free from the entangling alliances which 
make it the policy toe pass every one indiscriminately, 
The runner, scalper, boarding-house keeper, employ - 
ment agent, and last, not least, many of those who rep- 
resent the humanicarian side as employés and agents of 
churches, sects, guilds and immigrant homes, must be 
eliminated from all influence at the gatepost, if the im- 
migration laws are to be strictly enforced, The greed 
for gain, bribery, corruption and percentages must be 
kept clear of any connection with the officials, and sub- 
ordinated and punished by law promptly. Here is 
where the influence of the American citizen, the welfare 
of the country and the preservation of our social and po- 
litical organizations must predominate. The reckless 
andunappreciative foreigner, tho naturalized, who acts 


officer 


as gateman to the country’s domain, in the capacity of 
inspector and other subordinate positions, must be held 
to an accountability. He must be made to feel the 
penalty of the crime committed by him. 

What has this to do with the dangers of immigration 
to the country? Unless the precaution is there taken, 
all cure afterward is futile. When the incendiary bas 
passed the neglectful sentine! with his lighted torch, he 
is free to tire the citadel. Perhaps the most fruitful 
source of future danger to the Republic, beyond this 
criminal laxity at the outposts, is the ever-increasing 
and widespread lack of knowledge of 
public 


the language, 
laws of the United States on the 
part of those who come here, and who for years remain 


issues and 
in crowds, or colonies of their own countrymen, in, 
and adjacent to, the larger cities, speaking only the for- 
They cannot un- 
Our in- 


eign tongue of their native countries. 
derstand our political thought and influences. 
stitutions, with all their traditions and 
remain sealed books to them, 


inspirations, 
The avenues of intelligent 
instruction and communication are closed to them, The 
demagog of their nationality may go among them and 
create false notions followed by misguided action as to 
the great local and national issues of the day, as he does 
habitually. 
age information of 


In any event, they are not open to the aver- 
the American press, and public- 
spirited men and patriots who discuss these issues before 
the people, 
in their native languages, seeks rather to maintain its 
hold by the advocacy of prejudice, incorrect views and 
seltish gain deluded: people. 
Where will be the splendid and patriotic line of pure 
from the 


The foreign press, printed abroad and here 


motives of over the 
American thought as we have learned it 
fathers of the Republic, if this era of illiteracy and for- 
eign domination, with ignorance of our language and 
false convictions, shall contmue for twenty years? Do 
we not find even now, in the foreign press of almost 
every nationality, writers who are but a few years in the 
country directing the thought of these thouswuds, and 
building up a monstrous un-American inuer circle, un- 
informed as to our laws and system, which lives and 
breathes and has its abode in this country nearly every- 
where, but is nopart of it? Who teaches the patriotic 
American lesson of yore to these millions who do not 
speak the language of the United States? How then 
can they intelligently exercise the elective franchise? 
How can they know the issues of the day as we discuss 
and know them? Is there no danger in the future of 
the Republic from this state of affairs? What is the 
proportion of those who do not speak our language to 
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the aggregate American voting population? How may 
a great question in a community be decided by the for- 
eign vote—say like that of the the public schools, as we 
have séen recently in the West? 

But I will be told, if immigration is a source of danger 
now to the Republic, why has it not been so, in the past ; 
and, on the contrary, has it not been an agency for good 
in the public affairs and conduct of office in the admin- 
istration of the Government of the United States during 
the past eighty to one hundred years? I answer, thecon- 
ditions are changed, so changed that except in the mere 
matter of the ‘ brute physical man or cadaver,” there 
is no argument in this. After a culpable admission to 
the country of the dangerous elements contained in ‘‘ un- 
desirable immigration,” made up of the pauper and 
malefactor elements, we have besides in the larger volume 
of unrestricted immigration another, tho more harmless 
disadvantage in those of mature years, who come to 
our shores and firesides through selfish and not patriotic 
motives, not speaking our language and never caring to 
do so. They remain as they came, never becoming citi- 
zens, merely regarding this country as a good sort of 
boarding house or tavern, if you please, where good food 
and bedding can be had reasonably. As long as it is 
comfortabie and profitable, the tenant stays content- 
edly, prospering also, while he does so. He does not 
care for the repairs, the careful custody of the tenement, 
nor its general condition outside of his own comfort. 
When this latter is curtailed, he moves on to another 
hotel, or domicile, where he can get along as well, 
Immigration is closely connected, or should be, with 
love of this country, for it is entitled to it from the 
foreigner who casts his lot here, to settle down, live 
and thrive, as he has never thriven before. It be- 
comes at once a matter of concern, with the law-abiding 
patriotic citizeus, whom he has made neighbors, to know 
how he is going to turn out, and whether he is fit to be 
among them or, in other words, qualified for the high 
estate before him in the rights of coming American citi- 
zenship. 

Now, has this kind of man, who is uncertain, has 
no gratitude, perhaps a relling stone, been coming 
here too numerously? Can he be assimilated? Will he 
become anadopted American citizen, bringing character, 
intelligence, love of the country, fear of God and upright 
manliness, to its rights bestowed on him when in posses- 
sion of the privileges of citizenship? These are the 
questions that are now disturbing the American people 
and making unrestricted and excessive immigration a 
danger and a threat. They are commencing to feel that 
perhaps too much latitude has been given to those com- 
ing to their shores, and that it is time 
the bars.” The old immigration, which came in 
procession of millions, was different. It had understood 
the common language cf theScountry and had knowl- 
edge of its laws. It came through love of the 
struggling institutions of the United States and to 
stay. It colonized and helped in the fight of America 
for free thought and free institutions. It had no an- 
archy, no socialism, no atheism, no feeling or desire to 
destroy or disturb the peaceable condition of affairs, 
but sought to build up and cement the foundations 
of the Government. That was a glorious immi- 
gration; it knew what it was about, what it came 
here for, what it was willing to do and strive for, 
if need be, die for. Does the present immigration 
know, in any large part,what this country has a right to 
expect of it? Is it setting itself about the work of 
preparing to discharge those obligations? If not, then 
the Republic is indeed in danger, then, indeed, should 
this ‘“‘stranger at the door,” have been ‘cast out into 
utter darkness.” Why should Ellis Island and the Barge 
Office be now regarded as Castle Garden once was, 
where the danger signals should be put? Because 
these dreadful possibilities, as here vaguely and faintly 
outlined, are to be traced directly to the repre- 
hensible and criminal neglect which took place 
when the “undesirable immigrant” was allowed to 
land on our shores. What more? The native born in 
those communities, whether East or West, in which large 
aggregations of foreigners have been allowed to remain, 
without speaking or learning the language of this coun- 
try, will be accountable for the ignorance of. its lawsand 
for the deadly success of the lying and designing demagogs 
who may bring about a serious condition of affairs ; so 
they must see to it that the school, with compulsory edu- 
cation for old and young, shall supply the facilities for 
full instruction in reading, writing and speaking the 
language of the United States. 

It is all very well to say that this country is made up 
of immigrants, and that its original organization and 
for years afterward was largely indebted to them in 
numbers and influences. Granted ; but they were of the 
kind that by reason of habits, language and former pur- 
suits could be most readily assimilated and allied with 
the existing and progressive forces of that and the pres- 
ent time. Now fully three-fifths of the new blood that 
is incorporated in the body politic is of entirely different 
make-up. A stream of water may take a certain 
amount of foreign substance or liquid into it without 
discoloration or disturbance of its clearness and pureness 
in appearance ; but increase the foreign and dissimilar 
azeu's beyond the line of natural barrier, and the clear 
living waters become polluted, discolored or entirely 
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changed. They have not the power in the natural order to 
cleanse themselves nor to assimilate the foreign disturb- 
ing influences. So it is of nationalities, where the unity 
should be maintained in the autonomy as to laws, cus- 
toms and forms of government. 

Of the immigration Of late years the proportion of the 
immediately unassimilable element is more than three- 
fourths. Here stands the problem to be solved as to 
the dangers of immigration. Shall I be challenged for 
proof of this? We have it at our doors in the recent ut- 
terances of anarchists, socialists and free thinkers in 
New York City, mostly of German-speaking Classes, 
and strikingly in the outbreak of the cloakmakers, 
with kindred non-producing so-called labor forces. 
Much more food for thought may be found in 
the late revolutions in Illinois and Wisconsin, among 
voters on the school and other social and governmental 
questions. If there be not a menace at our feet in the 
elevation of a man like Altgeld to the gubernatorial chair 
of a great State, who is believed by the people of Illinois 
and of the country to be allied with the anarchists and 
socialists, then where, let me ask, can one be found? 
The lessons, the examples, the occurrences, the facts, the 
evils, are all about the homes and firesides of the Ameri- 
can people throughout the land, and illustrate the pos- 
sible dangers of an unrestricted and undesirable immi- 
gration in the future, antagonistic to the people of the 
United States and the form of Government, derived 
‘*from the consent of the governed.” 

NEw York CIty. 


COMMON SENSE ON CHINESE 


MIGRATION. 


AND OTHER IM- 


BY S. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


It is wonderful what a variety of phrases are used to 
describe, or, rather, to avoid describing our legislation 
on the Chinese question, As the Rev, Gilbert Reid says 
in THE INDEPENDENT of August 10th, ‘‘ The Geary Bill is 
termed by some the ‘ Chinese Registration Act,’ ” 

The bill originally brought in by Mr. Geary from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, February 18th, 1892, was 
properly entitled ‘* A bill to absolutely prohibit the com- 
ing of Chinese persons into the United States.” It is 
well known that he grafted as many of the features con- 
tained in his original bill aw he could upon the bill which 
was finally passed, and the object of which, whatever 
professions are made, is to exclude as far as possible 
Chinese laborers from the United States. That the regis- 
tration feature of the bill was intended to be oppressive 
to the Chinese, and was an insult to the Chinese nation 
in its very terms, was sufficiently manifested at the time 
of the passage of the bill in a speech by the Hon. R. R. 
Hitt, who said : 


‘*Tt compels every man in this country who is a Chinese 
laborer to go to the Collector of Internal Revenue, prove his 
title to retaain in the country, and apply for a certificate, 
a pass, a sort of ticket of leave. To obtain it he must him- 
self prove his whole case. He is assumed to be not entitled 
to it. The burden of proof is all upon him. The rule of 
all free countries and all civil laws is reversed. He must 
prove residence here through a long series of years, back 
to the date of enactment of the whole series of stringent 
laws, since the treaty of 1880. He must find the witnesses 
in different places where he may have worked or resided, 
and one witness must be a white man. 

“Every one can understand how diflicult, how almost 
impossible it is to make out such a long and costly 
line of proof, especially to a laboring man. This he 
must prove aflirmatively, or he cannot get a certificate. 
If he is not granted a certificate—and we can readily see 
how officers on the Pacific Coast would be glad to. re- 
fuse it—he is arrested, imprisoned six months or less, and 
then expelled from the country. If he obtain it he must 
carry it around with him, or be liable, instantly and al- 
ways, to arrest, imprisonment and deportation, like a 
convict. It is proposed to have a hundred thousand, 
or some gentlemen assert two hundred thousand, men 
in our country, ticketed, tagged, almost branded—the 
old slavery days returned. Never before in a free country 
was there such a system of tagging a man like a dog, to be 
caught by the police, and examined, and if his tag or col- 
lar is not all right, taken to the pound, or drowned or shot. 
Never before was it applied by a free people to a human 
being, with the exception (which we can never refer to 
with pride) of the sad days of slavery, and the ticket of 
leave given to convicts allowed to go out a while from the 
penitentiary, and the convicts at Botany Bay, who had a 
ticket of leave. But here are more than a hundred thou- 
sand men, innocent of offeuse, who must obtain this cer- 
tificate, this ticket of leave, and carry it around with them 
in a free country.”’ 

The plea made on behalf of this legislation is, that it is 
necessary in order to prevent the illegal incoming of 
large numbers of Chinese : but the absurdity of this plea 
has been demonstrated every time a census has been 
taken. Every census of the United States shows that 
there has been no such increase in the number of Chinese 
in this country as there must have been if these pleas 
had any truth in them whatever. The fact is that the 
number of Chinese smuggled into the United States is so 
small as to be of no account in a great country like this. 
Besides, back of all this is the fact that there never has 
been any sufficient reason whatever for this legislation 
from the beginning until now. We have heard, over 
and over again, of the millions of Chinese laborers 
that would be pouring in upon us, of the great damage 
to the laboring interests of the country, especially on the 
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Pacific Coast, and much other talk of the sort. The sta. 

tistics, however, show that there have never been more 

than one hundred and twenty thousand Chinese in the 

country. When the first restrictive act was passed, there 

had been an increase of only about ten thousand in the 

ten years preceding, and nearly as many were returning 

to China as were arriving by the steamers at that time,* 
During the whole period there never has been 
any such thing as cheap labor on the Pacific 
Coast; and during the whole time higher rates 
of labor have been paid on the Pacific Coast 
than elsewhere in the country. It is pitiful to 
see a great nation like the United States scared over a 

hundred thousand Chinese, while it takes no alarm over 

the many hundreds of thousands of law-defying immi- 
grants from Europe. It is time that a little common. 
sense sfatesmanship should be used in regard to this 
whole matter of immigration. It would be perfectly 
feasible to dismiss the Chinese question altogether by 
passing a just and uniform law, applicable to all people, 
There are various measures that might be taken for the 
proper and healthful restriction of immigration. I will 
suggest some of these : 

First, let the number of immigrants which any vessel 
may bring to this country be strictly limited—say to one 
hundred, or even to fifty—for a time, if this be deemed 
advisable, 

Second, require of every intending immigrant that he 
shall go to the American consul of the port from which 
he proposes to take his departure, and produce evidence 
of his good moral character, and his purpose to become 
a law-abiding resident of the United States, and let no 
immigrant be admitted from any country without a cer- 
tificate of these facts from the United States consul of 
the port from which he sails. 

Third, if it be deemed necessary, let a head tax be im- 
posed upon every immigrant, and let it be of a sufficient 
amount to give some surety that the person shall bea 
self-supporting inhabitant of this country. 

If along all these lines a general law of immigration 
were adopted, every special enactment with regard to 
the Chinese might at once be blotted from the statutes, 
and further disgrace and perfidy in the violation of 
treat’es be prevented. The Chinese would not complain 
of any law which was thus universally applicable. They 
have a just right to complain of all laws that single them 
out for special oppressive legislation, which is not ap- 
plied to the people of any othercountry. There certainly 
ought to be in both Houses of Congress some leaders 
who will bring the nation to a decision in this matter 
which common sense and humanity can indorse. Mr. 
Hitt is a Republican, but Mr. Hooker, who is a Demo- 
crat, seemed to have just as clear a vision, and uttered as 
stirring words in protest against this iniquity as did Mr. 
Hitt; and there certainly ought to be men of both parties 
who are manly enough to shake off the shackles which 
the Pacific Coast has so long bound upon our too willing 
politicians, and inaugurate an era of justice and common 
sense in regard to this immigration question. For this 
let us all unceasingly labor, and may the day speedily 
dawn ! 


Since the above was written the House has passed a 
modifying act, which simply extends the time of regis- 
tration for six months, defines the classes to be included 
under the term “laborers,” and instead of a ‘‘ white” 
witness requires a witness ‘other than Chinese.” Of 
course the act is open to all the objections that were 


urged against the Geary Law. The * ticket of leave” 
system, so vigorously denounced by Messrs. Hitt and 
Hooker and others, still remains. Every unjust and 
odious discrimination against the Chinese remains. No- 
body believes that anywhere near one-half of the Chinese 
who are lawfully here can prove to an Internal Revenue 
ofticer by a witness “‘ other than Chinese” that they have 
been here during the last eleven years. 

When the Geary Law was pronounced constitutional 
the secular press had a sudden spasm of honesty and 
common sense, and most of our leading papers de 
nounced in severe terms these oppressive provisios- 
Why are they not making themselves heard just now! 
Why do not the Times, the World, the Herald, the Even- 
ing Post and others repeat their righteous and vigorous 
utterances of last May? The whole business is just 4 
bad now as it was then. Every oppressive feature of 
the law remains. The only change is that six months 
more are given to comply with its insulting require: 
ments and its impossible conditions. 

Some of these secular papers asked why the Churches 
had not vigorously protested and nipped this legislation 
in the bnd—forgetting that some of them have protested 
against every exclusion act that has been passed. Dur- 
ing the present session petitions for the repeal of the 
Geary Law have poured in from the conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church all over the land. The Ore- 
gon, Puget Sound and California Conferences have 
joined with conferences in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and mazy other States, 
asking for repeal. Conferences of Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes and colored people have united 0 
* The oficial statistics of the port of San "Francisco, where most 
of the Chinese enter and depart, show that there were only 8,108 
arrivals from the passage of the Scott Bill in 1888 to the beginning of 
this year, against 28,168 departures—showing an excess of over 20,000 de- 


partures over the arrivals. From 1882 to 1888 the arrivals were 5f 
and the departures 71,068. From 188? to 1892, there were 36,000 m 
partures than arrivals. 
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asking that these oppressive enactments against the Chi- 
nese be removed. About 8,000 ministers, representing a 
million and a quarter of church members of this single 
denomination, have joined in this appeal. The other 
half of the conferences would have done the same had 
they been in session, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Friends and others have 
sent similar petitions. What is the answer of Congress? 
An extension of registration for six months ! 

The author of the law declares that he would expel 
every missionary from China, just as he would every 
avarchist from America, and for the same reason. It is 
fortunate that the Emperor of China has a different opin- 
ion of Christian missionaries from that of the California 
politician. Mr. Geary, while speaking on the new act, in 
his place in the House, asked what right these Churches 
had to petition Congress about anything? Do decent and 
Christian people in California enjoy being represented by 
this sort of a man? 

Let nobody be deceived by the plea that the registra- 
tion is simply to secure the rights of those who are here. 
The men who are agitating this matter know the impos- 
sibility of producing the proof demanded. They have no 
thought of securing rights to Chinamen here, They 
have introduced bills excluding all Chinese except dip- 
lomatic and consular officers, and have more of the same 
sort in reserve. 

Would that there were sense and justice enough in the 
United States Senate to amend the House Bill, by sub- 
stituting the following: ‘‘ That the act of May 5th, 1892, 
be and hereby is repealed”; or, if that is too much for 
the congressional conscience of to-day, ‘‘ That all of the 
act of May 5th, 1892, except the first section, be and here- 
by is repealed.” That would continue the restriction of 
Chinese immigration for ten years, but repeal the ticket 
of leave business, 

The proper course in this matter is ‘ unconditional 
repeal,” followed by a just and uniform law regulating 
immigration. 

New YORK City, 


‘in 
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DENOMINATIONALISM AND SECTARIANISM. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





In recent discussions on Christian Union, denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianism are frequently confounded 
and condemned together. Denominationalism, as such, 
may be perfectly compatible with Christian Union, as 
much so as different army corps are with the unity of 
an army and different monastic orders with the unity of 
the papacy. But sectarianism is essentially exclusive, 
und opposed to co-operation for one common purpose ; 
it is nothing but extended selfishness under the garb of 
religious zeal. Denominationalism subordinated to 
catholic Christianity, and made subservient to it is a 
blessing. Sectarianism is a curse. 

We must acknowledge the hand of Providence in the 
present divisions of Christendom. They are found in 
the most advanced and active nations of the world—in 
England and the United States. A stagnant Church is 
a sterile mother, Dead orthodoxy is as bad as heresy, 
or even worse, Denominations are a sign of life and in- 
terest in religion. The most important periods of the 
Church—the Nicene Age and the Age of the Reformation 
—were full of controversy. There are divisions in the 
Church which cannot be justified, and sects which have 
fulfilled their missions and ought to cease; but the 
leading denominations are historic forces and represent 
various aspects of the Christian religion which supple- 
ment each other. 

As the life of our Savior could not be fully exhibited 
by one Gospel, nor his doctrine fully set forth by one 
Apostle, much less could any one Christian body com- 
prehend and manifest the whole fullness of Christ and 
the entire extent of his mission to mankind. 

Every one of the great divisions of the Church has had 
and still has its peculiar mission as to territory, race and 
nationality, and modes of operation. 

The Greek Church is especially adapted to the Kast, to 
the Greek and Slavonic peoples ; the Roman tothe Latin 
races of Southern Europe and America; the Protest- 
ant Churches to the Teutonic races of the North and 
West. 

Among the Protestant Churches, again, some have a 
special gift for the cultivation of Christian science and 
literature ; others for the practical development of the 
Christian life; some are most successful among the 
higher, others among the middle, and still others among 
the lower classes. None of them could be spared without 
great detriment to the cause of religion and morality, and 
leaving its territory and constituency spiritually desti- 
lute, Even the most imperfect Church is better than no 
Church, 

No schism occurs in the Church without guilt on one 
or both sides, ‘It must needs be that offenses come, but 
ig to that man by whom the offense cometh.” Yet 
God overrules the sins and follies of man for his own 
glory, 

The Separation of Paul and Barnabas, in consequence 
of their “ sharp contention ” concerning Mark, resulted 
(n the enlargement of missionary labor. If Luther had 
hot burned the Pope’s Bull, or had recanted at Worms, 
We should not have a Lutheran Church, but be still 


had accepted Zwingli’s hand of fellowship at Marburg 
the Protestant cause would have been stronger at the 
time, but the full development of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the two principal Churches of the Reformation 
would have been prevented or obstructed. If John Wes- 
ley had not ordained Bishop Coke we should have no 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which is the strongest de- 
nomination in the United States. If Chalmers and his 
friends had not seceded from the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland in 1843, forsaking every comfort for 
the sake of the sole headship of Christ, we should miss 
one of the grandest chapters in Church history. 

All divisions of Christendom will, in the providence of 











God, be made subservient to greater harmony. Where 
the sin of past schism abounded, the grace of future re- 
union will much more abound. , 

Taking this view of the divisions of the Church, we 
must reject the idea of a negative union, which would 
destroy all denominational distinctions, and thus undo 
the work of the past. History is not the ‘‘ empty fabric 
of a vision leaving no rack behind.” It is the unfold- 
ing of God’s plan of infinite wisdom and mercy to man- 
kind, He is the chief actor and rules and overrules the 
thoughts and acts of his servants. Weare told that he 
has numbered the very hairs of our heads, and that not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without the will of our 
Heavenly Father. The labors of confessors and martyrs, 
of inissionaries and scholars, of fathers, schoolmen and 
reformers, and the countless host of holy men and 
women of all ranks and conditions, who lived for the 
good of their fellows, cannot be lost, but constitute a 
treasure of inestimable value for all future time. The 
Apostle encourages his brethren to be ‘ stedfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of. the Lord,” 
because their *‘ labor is not in vain in the Lord” (1 Cor. 15: 
58). Whatever is built upon the foundation of Jesus 
Christ will stand. 

Variety in unity and unity in variety is the law of 
God, in nature, in history and in his Kingdom. Unity 
without variety is dead uniformity. In variety is beauty. 
There is no harmony without many sounds, and a gar- 
den incloses all kinds of flowers. God has made no 
two nations, no two men, not even two trees nor two 
flowers alike. He has endowed every nation, every 
Church, yea, every individual with peculiar gifts. His 
power, his wisdom and his goodness are reflected in ten 
thousand forms. 

“There are diversities of gifts,” says Paul, ‘‘ but the 
same spirit, and there are differences of administration, 
buat the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God, who worketh all in all. But the 
manifestations of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.”” (1 Cor. 12: 4-7.) 

We must, therefore, expect the greatest variety in the 
Church of the future. There are good Christians who 
believe in the ultimate triumph of their own creed or 
form of government and worship ; but they are all mis- 
taken and indulge in a vain dream. The world will 
never become wholly Greek nor wholly Roman, nor 
wholly Protestant, but it will become wholly Christian, 
and will include every type and every aspect, every 
virtue and every grace of Christianity, an endless variety 
in harmovious unity, Christ being all in all. 

Every denomination which holds to Christ the head 
will retain its distinctive peculiarity, and lay it on the 
altar of reunion; but it must cheerfully recognize the 
excellencies and merits of the other branches of the 
Kingdom. No sect has the monopoly of truth; the part 
is not the whole; the body consists of many members, 
and all are necessary to each other. 

Episcopalians may prefer their form of government 
as the best, but must concede the validity of the non- 
Episcopal ministry. 

Baptists, while holding fast to the primitive mode of 
immersion, must allow pouring or affusion as legitimate 
baptism, 

Protestants will cease to regard the Pope as the anti- 
christ predicted by Paul and John, and will acknowledge 
him as the legitimate Head of the Roman Church ; while 
the Pope ought to recognize the respective rights and 
privileges of Greek patriarchs and evangelical bishops 
and pastors. 

Those who prefer to worship God in forms of a stated 
liturgy, ought not to deny others the equal right of free 
prayer as the Spirit moves them, 

Doctrinal differences will be the most difficult to ad- 
just. Whentwo dogmas flatly contradict each other, 
the one denying what the other asserts, one or the other, 
or both must be wrong. Truth excludes error and admits 
of no compromise. 

But truth is many-sided and all-sided, and is reflected 
in different colors. ‘'hecreeds of Christendom, as already 
remarkeu, agree in the essential articles of faith, and 
their differences refer either to minor points or repre- 
sent oply various aspects of truth and supplement each 
other. 

Calvinists and Arminians are both right, the former 
in maintaining the Sovereignty of God, the latter in 
maintaining the freedom and moral responsibility of 
man; but they are both wrong when they deny one of 
these two truths, which are equally important, altho we 
may not be able satisfactorily to reconcile them. The 
conflicting theories on the Lord’s Supper, which have 





under the spiritual tyranny of the papacy. If Luther 


caused the bitterest controversies among the medieval 


schoolmen and among Protestant reformers, turn, after 
all, only on the mode of Christ’s presence ; while all - 
admit the fact that he is spiritually and really present, 
and partaken by believers as the Bread of Life from 
Heaven. Even the two fundamental differences between 
Romanists and Protestants concerning Scripture and 
tradition as rules of faith, and faith and works as condi- 
tions of justification, admit of an adjustment by a betier 
understanding of the nature and relationship of Scrip- 
ture and tradition, faith and works. The difference is 
no greater than that between Paul and James in their 
teaching or justification ; and yet the Epistles of both 
stand side by side in the same canon of Holy Scripture. 
We must remember that the dogmas of the Church 
are earthly vessels for heavenly treasures, or imperfect 
human definitions of divine truths, and may be improved 
by better statements with the advance of knowledge. 
Our theological systems are but dim rays of the Sun of 
Truth which illuminates the universe. 

Each denomination should prepare a short, popular 
andirenic creed of the essential articles which it holds 
in common with all others, and leave larger Confessions 
of Faith to the theologians whose business it is to 
investigate the mysteries and to solve the problems of 
faith. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. SCHAFF. 








BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 





CHRISTIAN scholarship, and, what is more important, 
Christian life, the world over, has met with an irrepara- 
ble loss in the death of Professor Schaff. More compe- 
tent pens than mine will estimate his work and assign 
his place as Church historian, exegete, critic, linguist, 
translator, editor and professor. Suffice it to say that in 
each of these lines of work his final rank, like his living 
standing, will be among the highest, the immortals. 

But I feel constrained to say a few words of him asa 
Christian and a friend, the personal tone of which all 
that knew him intimately will readily pardon. This, too, 
will be done, no doubt, more worthily by others, but can 
be done by no one with a more tender, grateful and en- 
during love. 

Dr. Schaff came to Union Seminary while our class, 
1871, were ‘‘ middlers.” He had an office at the Bible 
House ; was engaged upon the translation and editing of 
Lange’s ‘‘ Commentaries”; upon publishing the first vol- 
umes in English of his ‘‘Church History”; upon the 
work of the Sabbath Committee, and the Evangelical 
Alliance. Of course, he was a very busy man. He used 
to fairly run across Kighth Street from Fourth Avenue 
to University Place, and even so was usually two or three 
minutes late to his lectures. And when the bell rang at 
the end of the hour, he was the first man out of the room 
and down the stairs, and racing back to his office. Yet 
he found time to call upon all of us in our rooms, and 
pay a delightful social visit that had in it no appearance 
of haste, no hint that he thought he was wasting valu- 
able time. He was the ouly professor then in the semi- 
nary that did this; and it went very far in endearing him 
to his students, 

The charm of his lectures was not more in his vast 
erudition, his philosophical tracing of cause and effect, 
his superb Eaglish style, his broad Christian charity that 
breathed in every sentence, than in his simple and beau- 
tiful personality. Indeed, the transparent Christ-likeness 
of his character was his most valuable gift to us young 
men. Very often I have dropped my pencil and sat for 
the whole hour just feasting eyes and heart on his face, 
so handsome, pure, strong, spiritual ; so illumined with 
the light of Heaven. On occasion he was very eloquent, 
as When, one day, casting aside his notes and violating 
every seminary tradition by rising from his chair, he 
broke into an impassioned description of the character 
and career of Julian, which ended amid ringing and re- 
peated applause. 

Professor Schaff had a deep and ever fresh sympathy 
with the young; and he let us know it. We never felt 
ourselves intruders when we called on him; and when 
student days were past he loved to have us keep up our 
acquaintance with him. He had the rare Christian 
courtesy to meet us as equals, and never to make us 
uncomfortable by showing us the distance between his 
ripe scholarship and our green and acerb fruit of desul- 
tory study. And in nothing was his: sweetness and 
breadth of character more evident than in his ability to 
sympathize with pastors, tho having never himself been 
a pastor. So it happened that he honored me with his 
friendship, and again and again blessed our bome with 
his presence. 

During these late years, since the founding of the 
American Society of Church History, its annual meet- 
ings have brought him to Washington during the holi- 
days. Of every such visit I cherish the tenderest mem- 
ories ; and they are full of incidents most characteristic 
of Dr. Schaff. On one occasion he had an errand with 
Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, now Ambassador 
to Eogland. While we waited in the anteroom, bung 
with portraits of former Secretaries, he scrutinized them 
eagerly, with some discriminating remark or some fresh 
anecdote about each. When presented Mr. Bayard said: 
‘¢ You need no introduction to me, Doctor. I have read 





all your books, and especially your *Creeds of Christen- 
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dom,’ with the greatest pleasure and profit.” When we 
came out Professor Schaff expressed his delight with 
childlike frankness at this fine compliment from a high 
source, 

On the first of January, 1889, he came down to break- 
fast, saying : ‘‘ Well, lam seventy years uld to-day ; I 
cannot expect to live more than five years longer at the 
most, and I have work enough laid out for a lifetime.” 
I have known many hard workers, but none that 
equaled Dr. Schaff in effectiveness. Of this his books 
alone, almost a library by themselves, are sufficient evi- 
dence. Yet they are only a part of his enormous labors. 
He seldom preached, and his best friends hardly knew 
his power in the pulpit. On the occasion alluded to in 
1889 I begged him to preach for me. He tried to excuse 
himself, saying: ‘‘I am no preacher.” But he kindly 
yielded to urgency and gave us a sermon on the Lord’s 
Prayer, so simple, tender, eloquent, that we all sat spell- 
bound until at the close his prayer lifted us into the very 
presence of our Lord. 

At the meeting of the Church History Society the 
next year his address as President was on the ‘ Origin, 
Character and Influence of the Renaissance.” He spoke 
entirely without and with marvelous power. 
When he sat down that fine scholar and noble Christian, 
Bishop Hurst, who sat beside me, leaned over and said : 
** There is not another man living to-day that could have 
done that.” 

Indefatigable worker as Dr. Schatf was, he was no re- 
cluse, but in the best sense a man of the world. He 
thoroughly enjoyed good society. On the first of Jan- 

uary, 1891, [had the rare pleasure of taking him the 
round of the Cabinet houses. 


notes 


Ile was everywhere re- 
ceived, of course, with great distinction ; and he enjoyed 
the afternoon with unaffected heartiness. We finally 
went to see Mr. Bancroft, then very feeble. It was but 
sixteea days before his death. But his mind was alert 
and vigorous, and the conversation of those kindred 
souls was most delightful. As Dr. Schaff rose to go, Mr. 
Bancroft begged him to remain, saying, in his emphatic, 
impetuous way, 
half a minute.” 


* You have not given me a minute—not 

* But, Mr. Bancroft,” said De. Schaff, 
‘*we do not want to weary you.” ‘ Sir,” was the courtly 
reply, ‘‘ Lam never weary of the company of a good 
man,” 

On coming out, Dr. Schall said: ** Now, we hive seen 
the greatest living American statesman (we had begun at 
Mr. Blaine’s) and the greatest living American historian, 
That is a good afternoon’s work ; let us go home to din- 
ner.” 

Of all the noble traits of this great and beloved Chris- 
tian man that have impressed themseWes upon me, and 
that I shall never cease to cherish with reverent grati- 
tude, the chief is his boundless charity ; his love in’ the 
Pauline sense of that much-abused word. This was the 
controlling principle of his life. It pervaded all his 
work. He could find the divine life in men wherever it 
existed, however feebly. Ile believed with all his soul 
in Christian union ; in what, out of his historical spirit, 
he called more felicitously Christian reunion, It was fit- 
ting that he should spend his last strength in the weari- 
some journey to Chicago that he might plead this holy 
cause in the Parliament of Religions ; that in effect he 
should die a martyr to that lofty aim that his love for 
Christ and the Church inspired, and that his profound 
knowledge of Church history and of the Scripture ena- 
bled him to believe practicable. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MANEUVERS OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


BY 


JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, 


EVERY fall the soldiers of Germany turn outand carry on 
a regular warfare fora month, the only difference being 
tiiat blank cartridges are used and no loss of life ensues, 
In every other respect there is absolutely no difference 
between this practice and a genuine war. The practice 
takes place in several districts throughout the Kmpire. 
The two opposing forces each have their own officers’ 
camp in different places, send scouts out to watch 
other, retreat and advance, etc’ 


ach 
The whole game (for 
such it really is) is commanded by two or three generals 
who stay between the two armies and decide beforehand 
which is to win and which to lose, every separate day. 
In order to distinguish the two forces, as the uniforms 
are practically the same, the soldiers of one side wear 
cloth-covered helmets and the enemy have the helmets 
bare. The non-partisan generals, who arrange what is 
to be done and then mingle in the tight to criticise, have 
a broad white band on the arm. 

The soldiers are in full marching trim, with blan- 
kets, knapsacks, etc.; the pack train follows in the rear. 
There are ambulances and a hospital corps—cavalry and 
infantry—a bicycle corps, provision wagons, servants, 
artillery, ammunition wagons, sappers and miners, 
camp followers; in fact, the complete picture of an army. 

For three weeks the retreat has been toward Blanken- 
burg. Tues lay night the advance guard of cavalry rode 
into towa, with orders to prepare quarters for the whole 
army. Of course the enemy were at a distance. Here 
and ia the neighboring villages the regiments were 
quartered, every house being compelled to take so many 
priva es, and the officers being sent to the hotels. 


have no idea how exciting it was; it required no effort 
‘of the imagination to believe it was really war. In 
point of fact, the difficulty was to keep remembering 
that it wasn’t all in earnest, 

All day long the troops marched in dusty and tired, 
as the previous night had been spent in bivonac in the 
open air. The cavalry came first—the Hussars and Uh- 
lans—wearing most gaudy uniforms and carrying heavy 
iron lances, Then followed the infantry and pack trains, 
the drivers urging oa their tired mules, closing up with 
the heavy and light arcillery. The Messenger Corps on 
bicycles was a novel sight, a3 they sped along from the 
rear to the front of the column. 

Thursday was a day of rest, but it was an exciting 
day here, Thestreets were thronged with gayly dressed 
officers, on foot, on horseback or in carriages. Friday 
there was to b2 a great battle. The whole town took a 
holiday ; even the schools were closed. In company 
with four other gentlemen I was on the field of meeting 
at seven o'clock in the morning. It was a great, big, 
plowed field where ‘‘our side” were assembled, Of 
course the enemy were miles away. 

The officers rode up, all carrying army maps on their 
saddles ; and first came the consultation with the Gene- 
ral. It was an exquisite scene in the early morning 
light. Near the center stood thirty or forty officers, all 
on horseback, riding to and fro. Beyond us, with their 
lances glistening in the sun, were troop after troop of 
cavalry ; on our right were filing in the infantry, and be- 
hind came thundering up the field artillery with its 
mounted guard, Adjutants were darting hither and 
thither, oa their beautiful horses, carrying orders. The 
scouts were being sent out to spy out the foe. It was a 
scene of activity but no confusioa, Finally the march 
began. Tne plan was to go through a thickly wooded 
valley, so as to escape observation, with the artillery and 
infantry, and to try a flank movement to the left with 
allthe cavalry. Through a slight acquaintance with one 
of the commanders we learned this plan of operation, and 
We set out at once to hurry by a roundabout way into 
the middle between the two armies. We tramped for 
hours up and down hill, over plowed fields and through 
woods. Finally we came to an clevation, and beneath 
us layspread out aremarkably fine scene. Amid clouds 
of dust we could see our Blankenburg troops hastening 
along the highroad. In front was the artillery whipped 
upto a fast trot to get into position before the infantry 
came up. Over all the neighboring fields were scurry- 
ing the cavalry and bicycle messengers. 

In the far distance came the enemy, who had already 

gotten possession of a favorable hight and were planting 

their cannon, Pretty soon the cannon on both sides 

commenced to roar, relieved by long volleys of sharp 

musketry, A3 we cane up we decided to go over to the 

enemy, Who were alrealy in retreat, and retreat with 

them. 

The air was thick with cannon smoke, the ground, orig- 

inally a cultivated field, was all trodden down, The 

Blankenburg troops were advancing up and down hill 

with a shout, running to cover, shooting, and then run- 

ning to another cover to shoot again. We, that is the 

enemy we were following, had to retreat, till we came 

to a railroad cut where the troops took shelter, some at 

the top of the cut, some in the ditch. Here they kept up 

such a sharp shooting that the Blankenburgers were 

co npelled t o halt and got no further, Tt was now past 
noon, In the rear of the army L found a soldiers’ pro- 

vision wagoa, where I was glal to be able to purchase a 

big piece of black bread and some cold sausage. 
makes a good cook, 
in my life, 

The Blankenburgers had now retreated and set off for 
their night quarters, about cight miles away. We set 
out for home, but it took three hours’ hard tramping to 
reach there. 


Ilunger 
I have seldom enjoyed a meal more 


After dinner an la half-loare’s rest we svarted again to 
visit the night bivouac of the troops who had spent the 
previous night at Blankenburg, We had to walk six 
miles ; and tho already thoroughly tired out, 1 would not 
have misselthe scene for anything. The troops were 
encamped in an immense field near’ the village of 
Westerhausen. We were there in time to see them 
march in regalar order to certain designated spots, 
where they laid dowa their knapsacks, and commenced 
to stretch tents, build embankments, kindle tires, etc. 
The circumference was marked off for each company, 
and they set guards at once on the border of their terri- 
tory. 

The officers ha] tine large tehts, surrouuded with a rope 
of straw to secure privacy. 

When you think of all that was going on at once, 
bounds being marked, fires built, tents stretched, bag- 
gage unpacked, horses groomed, and add to this the 
noise of the band, which played continuously as an en- 
conragement to the tired men, you can fancy that it was 
a pretty lively and confused scene. Yet everything went 
along with matchless smoothness. 

After all had been done the soldiers gathered around 
the watch fires singing and talking. Here and there 
you would see some poor fellow trying to sew by the fire- 
light. In one of the ofticers’ inclosures his servant was 
making a big punch, which he superintended, stirring it 
over the fire in most masterly fashion. Finally at half-past 





Wednesday morning the army began to arrive. You 


eight the drum callsounded, and the band marched once 





ee, 
ne 


around the camp. Then taking its stand at one side, the 
bugle sounded the prayer call—a scene which will forever 
linger in my memory. 

It was a pitch black night except for the starlight 
above and the glow from the flames of a dozen watch 
tires, The soldiers stood erect and silent, each company | 
in front of itscommander. It was absolutely still except 
for the band, which was playing softly. Thus they 
stood with bared heads reverently bowed till the music 
swelled again into a thundering pedal. Then along the 
line came the *‘ Gute Nacht, Herr Hauptmann,” and gj- 
lently the troops dispersed to their tents. 

BLANKENBURG, HarRTZ, GERMANY. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 


BY MARY C, JACKSON, 





A YEAR has passed since we spoke in THE INDEPENDENT 
of the American Missionary A»sociation school at Orange 
Park, Fla., and during that year the school has pro- 
gressed through another term’s €xperiences under its pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

The conditions under which that school was estab- 
lished nearly two years ago make it interesting to note 
from year to year its progress, the development of new 
features in the immediate school work, the decline or 
continuation of old features, and the general effects 
felt on the outside. The readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
may remember that school to be a boarding school of no 
meager facilities, attended by white and Negro pupils— 
nothing of its kind in the South except the mission 
school at Berea, Ky. 

Inquiries made of Professor Farnham furnish us with 
some gereral idea of the situation at Orange Park during 
the second year of the work, 

After the work had gone on for one year to the dissat- 
isfaction of so many of the whites who patronized the 
school, and with the following summer in which to 
work mischief, it would not have been disappointing if 
the opening of the second term had given indication of 
a hard future. Strangely enough, however, the opening 
was good and portended future success in the family, 

In answer to this question, Was the spirit among the 
whites there this past term more hostile than before? we 
get this reply: ‘‘ I think it was. It surely was no less, 
In school, however, we had only harmony. It was a 
good year on the grounds. There were strong friend- 
ships among the boys of different color. This feature 
was not so marked among the girls, but they were uni- 
formly kind to one another,”’ 

Tt does not seem at all unusual to us down here that 
friendships between the white and Negro girls were tar- 
dily made, if at all. It is characteristic of the females 
of the two races all the way up to and through woman- 
hood. The Southern white woman loves the old Negro 
servant—old mammy is a jewel; but old) mammy’s 
daughter, who has gotten some education and who tries 
to be progressive, is held at a severe discount by the 
average Southern white woman. (Mammzy’s daughter is 
not without her share of prejudice, by any means.) 

Bat to return to Orange Park. One matter of interest 
there that was brought to culmination before the term was 
closed was the students’ attendance at the Orange Park 
Congregational Church, After the American Missionary 
Association established the school, the Congregational 
church, which had hitherto been attended altogether by 
the white citizens of Orange Park, became a part of the 
school, but still held its relations to its membership of 
citizens. Here comes the rub: Will this white member- 
ship, among whom so much dissatisfaction toward the 
school has been shown, worship with the Negro students ? 
Says our authority : ** We as a schovl sat on one side and 
all outside of the school sat on the other,” 

Bat that’s not all, True to his instinct, the Negro is 
going to lay some claim upon religion, and he will apply 
for admission to membership in that church whose pas- 
tor is one of his teachers in school, One did apply on 
the last Sabbath of school. There was open opposition 
on the part of some of the members, but ** enough favored 
his admission to let himin. We cannot tell what this 
may lead to. It may lead to increased local opposition 
to our school as it is conducted at present.” 

The general influence has gone outside of the southern- 
ized New Englanders. and has struck the real Southern 
spirit. There has been made some effort toward Siate 
legislation against co-education of the races. The white 
educational assemblies of Viorida have sent resolutions 
to the Florida Legislature asking for such a law. Noth- 
ing more significant has as yet resulted. 

If it becomes a law, and the American Missionary As- 
sociation must prove loyal to the statutes of the State, 
the white pupils will suffer in not being ab e to attend the 
best sc ool within their reach. Such would be the first 
instance of legislation in favor of the Negro to the white 
man’s detriment. It is very likely that we expect more 
from the white man in the South than he is yet capable 
of giving. 

We must not forget that the emancipation of the Negro 
from slavery in 1863 was also emancipation for his mas- 
ter. It was the dawn of civilization for the Southern 
whites. Their barbarism did not consist in wigwam 
huts and tattooed skins, for they reveled in luxury, had 
churches and schools; but the very foundation of their 





religion and education was antagenistic to those princi 
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ples which characterize the highly civilized—morality, 
virtue, brotherhood of man and Fatherhood of God. 

Now, what must we expect from characters formed in 
homes and in religious and educational schools whose 
underlying principle was to foster the institution that 
had its very life in licentiousness, destruction of human 
life and liberty ? 

What would be the natural result after but thirty 
years of freedom, not of their own choice, from the cir- 
cumstauces wnich gave them the opportunity to develop 
inso much sia?) The War removed from them the cruel 
circumstances and thus gave them a better opportunity 
to develop into ltues of true Christian worth, -Tney, like 
the Negroes, are in a formative s:ate of character. So, 
then, for them to oppose sending their children to school 
witu Negroes, worshiping in the same church with Ne- 
groes, for them to Jyach Negroes, and to commit all of 
the thousand and one other malignant and unmural 
things that they do commit, is just as natural to them in 
their early stage of freedom as it is for the Negroes in 
their infaucy not to have as yes reached a state of excel- 
lence in education, morality and wealth, 

But what are we to say of the Northern whites who 
claim to have al vays been free and lovers of freedom, who 
come South and exhibit the same spirit that the South- 
erner d0es ? 

The clippings below, one taken from an article in the 
Richmoud Christian Advocate (white), the leading Meth- 
odist organ Of the Souta, writen by J. J. Lafferty, and 
the other trom the Atlanta Constitution, give a fair es- 
timate of the present state, reached 1a the thirty years of 
progress toward real Christian education. 

J.J. Lafferty, in the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
in making a plea for the education of the Southern 
white boys, tells of the money that came South for the 
Negroes from the Northern philanthropists, and as a result 
he says: 


“We find in nearly every Southern State Negro boys of 
the brighter sort in training schools. The Negro maidens 
are seen at certain colleges for women of high degree at 
the North. Who will dare say that the olive-colored octo- 
rouns and quadrvuons, tae bright mulatto and the heiresses 
of wealthy men of mixed blood will not be sought in the 
hext century by impecuuious, thriftless and idle young 
men of the white race? Whereunto will this grow ? 
Consider the future of the friendless and futherless boy of 
the white race in tue Suuth. The statesmen among us 
robbed the ex soldiers of Lee to educate black competitors 
of his children, ‘Then the Northern millionaires, in hatred 
of the patrolled citizens, have endowed colleges of tools 
and machines to equip the ex-slaves to surpass and subju- 
gate the sons of the Contederate in the struggle for the 
best pay aud position in the skilled trades. It 1s a condi- 
tion and Lot aw theory that confronts us.” 

The Allanta Constitution says : 

“It is believed that the Negro is getting more benefit 
from the school (public) fund than the white citizen. ‘The 
Negro chiid cau be sent to school at less expense than the 
white child, for he can live on a Corn-bread crust anda 
meat-skin, ‘Tous theyare all flocking off to school, leaving 
the plow stuck in the ground and the hoe handle standing 
upright, with no one to use it. It requires the white 
children of the rural districts to quit their own schools 
aud yo to plowing and working in the fields, taking the 
place of the Negro children.” 


These expressions show that almost all of us Southerns 
are hardly beyond an embryouic state of real Christian 
character and that we must go a long way yet-before we 
become capable of comprehending the true essence of a 
Chrisuan education. That the Orange Park school 
should stand almost alone in helping to make us thus 
capable is indicative of the great-hearced effort contained 
in that school, and whether or not before its next term 
is over its present course of educating is legislated 
agains:, it will have done a brave and honest work, 

AuGUsra, Ga. 
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THE LAST CHIEF RABBI OF LITHUANIA. 
A CULTUR-HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
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BY HENRY GERSONI, 





THE news went abroad that the communal representa- 
tives of the city of Vilna had ordered a scroll of the 
sacred Law to be carefully reviewed by three of the 
Most Competent scrioes, so that there should not be the 
least doubt about its correcuness aad holiness. Such a 
Special order p-ognosticated a great eveat. No scroll of 
the Law was ever used betore it was carefully reviewed 
by several scrib: 5 ; and even the scrolis in use were con- 
stantly read aad reread by competent men, to see that 
there was not a mistake or blemish in them. Now the 
Special order of the communal leaders, which concerned 
4 scroll that had been in use in the Great Synagog, could 
not fail to attract wide notice among the Jews, and 
speculations were rife as to the solemn object for 
Which it was required. 

One morning, in the year 1788, the secret was disclosed. 
The communal representatives had the reviewed scroll 
of the Law brought to their assembly room and took a 
solemn oath to depose the Chief Rabbi, Samuel ben Ab- 
higdor, and to abide by their decision at any sacrifice. 
This caused great agitation in the community. Crowds 
of Jews were gathered in the courtyards of the syna- 





gogs and the adjoining streets and lanes, disputing about 
the action of their communal leaders. 

Rabbi Samuel ben Abhigdor was the Chief of Vilna 
and its dependencies since 1760. He was the scion of a 
family of great scholars and communal benefactors, 
and his own learning and decisions in questions of rab- 
binical law had the weight of authority with the most 
competent rabbis of the time. He had been elected to 
his position when quite a young man, and during the 
twenty-eight years of his ministration he had end»a: ed 
himself with the people by his sterling virtues. He was 
modest, charitable, kind to the lowly, and very thought- 
ful of the interests of the common people. The secular 
power of the Chief Rabbi was gone since, by a decree of 
the Polish King Stanislaus August Pontacovski, the posi- 
tion of Chief Rabbi by the appointment of the Govern- 
ment was abolished. But Rabbi Samuel’s influence with 
the secular authorities was still great, partly because he 
had been appoiated to his oftice before that decree was 
issued, and more especially for his own merits as @ man 
of sterling virtue and great ability. 

Im nediacely after the moraing services four vener- 
able men cams out of the communal assembly rooms 
aad procee led to the hoase of the Rabbi. Every [srael- 
ite in tow 1 knew these men. They were the communal 
Shamashim (beadles, or ratheragents). None but natives 
of tne city and inea of unblemished integrity and piety 
were elected as Shamashim, for their position was of 
great importance ; the weightiest aifairs of the rabbin- 
ical and the communal councils were committed to their 
care. As the four Shamasbim continued on their way to 
the house of the Rabbi large crowds of people gathered 
and followed them, It was easily conjectured on what 
mission they were bent, and every one was anxious to 
see how they would convey to Rabbi Samuel the official 
news of his deposition and what he would say or do on 
hearing it. Bosides the Beth Din (council of rabbis) over 
waich Rabbi Sa nuel presided, his house was full of 
svmpitnizing friends, Solem. sileace ensued when the 
Shamashim entered the large room where RabbiSamue! 
and his council were sitting. The laymen present arose 
from their seats and ranged themselves on both sides of 
the room making way for the venerable Shamashim to 
step up to the Rabbi's table. Bat the four menentering 
the room did not proceed one step from the door, There 
they took off their shoes aud sat down on the floor in the 
attitude of mourners, Thus they conveyed the message 
tnat th? represencatives of the Conm inity were mourn- 
ing for the giory of the rabbi that was departed. The 
Rabbi understood them. By way of rejoinder he 
shaded his eyes with his hand as he was lewniag 
on thetable. This motion coaveyed the thought that 
the message was received, but the Rabbi was nos pre- 
pared to express his thoughts on it. ‘The people present 
held their breath a3 this scene wis enasted. Ine Sham- 
ashim withdrew as silently as they came; they have de- 
livered their message. 

The position of Chief Rabbi was never congenial to the 
Jews of the Slavonian couatries ; they considered it not 
of Jewish origin, The principles of self-government’, the 
autonomy of Communities in the management of their 
secular affairs aad the autonomy of congregations in the 
management of their religious affairs, were deeply im- 
pressed upon them by historical vicissitudes, 

Down to about the eighth century of the pre ent era 
the Jews in dispersioa liad two centers of authority, The 
** Prince of the Exile,” a scion of the house of David, was 
their secular ruler and representative, and the ‘ Patri- 
arch,” an offspring of the house of Iulel the Great, was 
their religi us chief. The Patriarch was elected by the 
schools of rabbis, and held the offive of President of the 
Synhedrion ; his election, however, was subject to the 
approval and confirmation of the Prince, whose authority 
aud position were hereditary. Thus in principle the secu- 
lar and the religious government of the Jews in disper- 
sion were held apart, as they had been under the kings of 
Israel, But in practice the princes and the patriarchs 
often interfered with each other and meddled one with 
the business of the other. The princes sometimes would 
not grant their approval and contirmation to the elected 
patriarchs ; and sometimes they would assume the power 
of appointing patriarchs of their own choice without 
heeding the election of the rabbinical schoois, The pa- 
triarchs, on the other hand, whose central seat was in 
Syria or Persia, often promulgated religious laws which 
were not practicable, or were even oppressive to the 
Jewish com nunities of distant lands. Through them 
the post-Mishnaic rabbinigal legislation, called the Tal- 
mud, was enacted, in the maze of which only disciples of 
their own schools could find their way ; and these very 
disciples discussing these rabbinical laws often protested 
loudly against them. 

By this experience the Jews had learned that cen- 
tralization of power was greatly injurious to their in- 
terests. Still, as long as the lines of princes from the 
house of David continued and scions of the house of the 
great teacher Hillel survived to hold office, Israel in dis- 
persion submitted to their authority in reverence for the 
traditions which hallowed their positions, But as soon 
as these two lines died out the Jewish communities began 
managing their own affairs, each under the guidance of 
men of its own choice and selection. For the manage- 
ment of its secular affairs each community elected their 





own board of delegates (Gabbaim) with a President (Pur- 


ness) at its head ; and for their spiritual guidance each 
congregation elected its own rabbi. The rabbis of each 
community constituted themselves into the legislative 
body of the place to decide upon religious questions of 
communal importance, and they appointed the most 
Jearned and experienced man of their fraternity as their 
chief. Such a rabbinical council was called a Beth-Din, 
and their chief was honored with the title of Rosh Abh 
Beth-Din. Large Jewish communities, however, did not 
intrust their local rabbis with the election of a chief, 
but invited a renowned rabbi from abroad to act as the 
Rosh Abh Beth-Din. Small communities which could 
not sustain enough rabbis (not less than three) to form a 
Beth Din, referred to the rabbinical council of the 
nearest large town for decisions on diilicult questious of 
religious law. 

After the extinction of the great rabbinical schools iu 
Persia, schools of rabbivicai learning developed — in 
Egypt, Yemen and other ceuters of North Africa, The 
presidents of these schools were titled Gaonim (** great 
men”) and depende:l for their sustenance and for the 
support of their schools on the voluntary adherence of 
the Jewish Communities in dispersion. Their decisions 
were not mandatory lke the decisions of the patriarchs, 
but they carried the weight of authority with them only 
in so far as the erudition and piety of the Gaon hal made 
a name for him, Altho the centers of authority sanc- 
tioned by traditio’ were abolished and the Jewish com- 
muuities were in Consequence perfectly independe rt, the 
loyal spirit of Judaism precluded anarchy and _ tie 
estrangement of the Jewish communities from eacia 
other, dispersed as they were the world over, 

Since the destruction of their commoawealth the vir- 

tue of pitriotism among the Jews was crystallized into 
the love of sne Common object—love for the Torah, the 
sacred Law. This was the spiritual center of union 
among the dispersed members of the race, differing as 
they were in their habits of living and surrounding cir- 
cuinstances. Constant communications were kept up 
between the various communities in dispersion, and the 
prosperity or suffering of one (spiritual or material) was 
known to and sympathized with by all others, As the 
love for the sacred Law was the vital principle of this 
wonderful solidarity, and, as the rabbis were the ex- 
pounders of that Law, the spiritual prosperity of a Jew- 
ishcommunity was estimated by the competency of its 
rabbis and the wisdom of its chosen chief, Lt was there- 
fore to the interest of the communities to circulate the 
works of" theic rabbis as far as possible ; and in a 
measure as such works were instructive, their authors 
became known among their brethren of distant lands, 
If the Beth-Din of a community enacted a decision 
which they deemed important to Israel at large, it was 
immediately copied and sent abroad to all rabbis; within 
a few weeks it was known to every religious teacher in 
Israel and to every rabbinical disciple. If such adecision 
was of popular interest it was read to the congregations 
at public worship, and sometimes placarded to the walls 
of the synagogs with the indorsementof the locai rabbis, 
Such indorsements generally concluded with the phrase : 
** May it be pleasant (or acceptable) to the obedient, and 
the blessing of the Good-One come to him.” This 
phrase shows that the rabbinical decisions of those times 
were not imperative, but the voluntary obedience of the 
faithful was invoked by those who issued and pronul- 
gated them, In cases of great importance special mes- 
sengers were sent about to all communities, even to dis- 
tant lands. Finally, tokeep up communication between 
the Jews there were numerous itinerant rabbis and rab- 
binical disciples, Sitting at the feet of every great man 
they met on their travels, these iiinerants promulgated 
the learning of their time as well as the reports.of the 
material and social standing of the Communities they 
visiied, It was considered of great importance to every 
scholar aiming at the position of a rabbi to make such 
travels, or, as the Judeo-German phrase has it, ‘to ex- 
perience exile.’ The competent rabbi was to ‘‘ experi- 
ence” in person the suffering of Israel at large. Thus, 
without a central seat of authority and without any 
compulsion from witheut, solidarity and communion 
among the Jews were kept up from about the eighth up 
to the thirteenth century of the presentera. It was dem- 
onstrated at the same time that the autonomy of congre- 
gations works beneficially as long as the general guiding 
principle was devotedly adhered to. 

N&W York CITY. 
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POPE DAY IN AMERICA. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 





IT may surprise.many readers to know that any ob- 
servance of the old English Pope Day, or Guy Fawkes 
Day, is held in our own day in America; yet such is the 
case. Bontires are still lighted on the fifth of November 
in New England coast towns by boys who have not the 
slightest notion of the exciting and picturesque event in 
English history and the old-time English holiday that 
they thus commemora'e. In Newburyport, Mass., it 
still iscelebrated, and in Portsmouth, N. H., and New- 
castle, N. H. In the latter town it is called ‘ Pork 
Night,” an absurd aad meaningless corruption of Pope 
Night. It isnot many years since chill November 5chs 
in Gloucester and Marblehead saw ‘‘ Guy Fawkes” bon- 
fires on every hill, 
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It is a singular fact that in Portsmouth the present ob- 
servance of Pope Night is confined to the ancient portion 
of the town, which is much as it was in the colonial 
period, with the old streets, alleys, docks and houses 
where remain the remnants of old families, and with 
them this survivor of the good old times—the observance 
of Pope Night. Parades of boys with pumpkin lanterns 
and noisy horns, and a glorious bonfire form the present 
celebration of the day in both Portsmouth and New- 
castle. 

We have also still existing in New York and Brook- 
lyn a direct survival of the ancient celebration of Pope 
Day, in the bonfires on the night of Election day, and in 
the importunate begging on Thanksgiving Day of ragged 
fantastics who, curiously enough, are nearly all children 
of Roman Catholic parents, who thus unwittingly still 
keep an anniversary originally intended to keep vindic- 
tively alive in England a bitter hatred of the Catholics 
and the Pope. 

In early days Pope Night was a great festival in Mas- 
sachusetts. In Governor Belcher’s time, in 1640, the un- 
licensed and unwelcome invasion of private houses, and 
the boisterous stopping of sober pedestrians on the street 
by ‘‘loose and dissolute people” who were won't to levy 
unwilling contributions for paying for their bonfires, 
“guys” and liquors, became so universally annoying 
that the Governor made proclamation against them. 

In Plymouth such a riot arose one year through the 
rough paraders forcing quiet citizens to illuminate their 
houses in honor of the ‘* Pope’s Procession,” and breaking 
the windows of those who refused, that legal prosecu- 
tion of many of the offenders resulted, In New London, 
Conn., the day was hilariously observed; and [read in 
the diary of the Rev. Samuel Deane, of Falmouth, Me., 
under date of November 5th, 1770: ‘*‘ Many popes and 
devils to-night.” 

In Boston, previous to Revolutionary times, it was the 
greatest day in the year for Boston boys. The town was 
divided into two parties, the North End and South End, 
who each got up a procession of lads and boys with a 
pageani and paraded the streets, forcibly entering houses, 
ringing bells, and singing rhymes similar to those sung 
all over England on Guy Fawkes Day : 

* Don’t you remember 

The Fifth of November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and Plot * 

I see no reason 

Why Gunpowder Treason 
should ever be forgot. 

From Rome to Rome 

The Pope is come, 
Amid ten thousand fears, 

With fiery serpents to be seen 
At eyes, nose, mouth and ears. 

Don’t you hear my little bell 
Gio chink, chink, chink? 

Please give me a little money 
To buy my Pope some drink.” 

The pageart exhibited by each party was shown ona 
raised stage or platform, mounted on wheels and drawn 
by horses. A great lantern, made of oiled paper 
and covered with political inscriptions, was usually prom- 
inent on the platform. There also sat the Pope, prepos- 
terously dressed and stuffed to an enormous size with 
straw, and with squibs and fireworks sticking from his 
eyes and mouth. By hisside was the figure of the Devil 
with a long tail, lantern and pitchfork, Beneath the 
floor of the platform were concealed boys with poles in 
their hands, by which they turned the heads of the 
figures, or raised them to peer in the second story win- 
dows as the noisy procession moved along. 

After money enough had been collected to pay for a 
supper and liquor, the parties met on Union Street, 
which was the boundary line between North End and 
South End, and then a fierce fight took place to attempt 
to capture each other's Pope. Sometimes the fight as- 
sumed such a serious aspect through political feeling 
that serious riots were anticipated ; and John Hancock 
spent $1,000 one year for a peace-making dinner to both 
parties at the Green Dragon Tavern. If the South End- 
ers were victorious the trophies were taken to the Com- 
mon and burned on a vast bonfire which had been col- 
If North Enders were the conquerors the bon- 
In 1774 the two parties had a 


lected. 
tire was on Copp’s Hill. 
Union parade. 

Frequently other figures were added to those of the 
Pope and the Devil. A woman's figure called ‘* Nancy 
Dawson” flaunted her extending petticoats. In 1702 the 
Pretender hung on a gallows alongside. And American 
politics also took a share; I read in a diary of 1763: 
**Pope, Devil and Stampman were hung together.” 
Admiral Byng, Commissioner Paxton and Governor 
Bernard were also burnt in effigy ; and in 1769 Mein, the 
hated publisher of The Boston Chronicle, was a com- 
panion of the Pope and was placarded with these lines : 

* Mean is the man, M——n is his name, 
Enough he’s spread his hellish fame. 
Infernal furies hurl his soul 
Nine million times from Pole to Pole.” 
After the Revolution Benedict Arnold took his turn 
among the despised figures. 

It is one of the curious examples of the force of tradi- 
tion so plainly shown in children’s games, superstitions 
and ways, that the celebration of this English political 
festival (which was for many years a public holiday) 
should have been retained in New England till this day. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FIRST FRUITS. 
BY THE REV, THOMAS STOUGHTON POTWIN. 


‘To those who had ‘their senses exercised to discern” 
it, the pagan speakers at the Parliament uttered again 
the Macedonian ery : ‘‘Come and help us,” and help us 
not by trying to make us Western Christians ; for the 
God of history hasled us by another way through all the 
ages of the past, and we cannot be Western, but we can 
be Christian. What else could it mean that for the first 
time in the history of the world, at the invitation of a 
Christian people, a congress of humanity bowed its head 
in the worship of God? What else, that for the first 
time since the coming of Christ the representatives of 
all nations joined in addressing the heavenly Father 
in the prayer in whith he taught mankind to draw near 
to God? 

For the first time an ecumenical religious assembly 
hus been held genuinely in the spirit of Paul’s words : 
‘*Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, and the 
greatest of these is love.” Heretofore the Christian sects 
among themselves have practically read the Apostle: 
Now abideth faith, bope, love, these three, and the 
greatest of these is faith. 

The nations have looked on in amazement, beholding 
this which has come to pass within the bounds of the 
youngest of the great peoples of earth. It is the out- 
come of Protestant Christianity. It has been a mag- 
nificent celebration of four hundred years of liberated 
thought. The churches which, when Columbus discov- 
ered America, were in birth throes from the old 
“Mother of Churches,” have gently invited the adherents 
of that ancient institution to make, in all love and 
candor, a comparison of results. ‘They have also invited 
other and vastly more antiquated systems to come and 
show what good still abides with them, 

The event forms an epoch in the history of devout 
thought and sincere inquiry. From it doubtless will be 
numbered result after result, perhaps to the end of time. 
But it may be that no result shall be more important 
than an immediate improvement, if we achieve it, of 
some of our missionary methods, 

Without intending it these foreigners have, with a cer- 
tain coyness, hinted to us how to make our advances to 
them, if we would prosper in our Christian suit. It is a 
great thing when a Shinto high priest (Shibati) offers * to 
assist us in carrying out the plan of forming the univer- 
sal brotherhood under one roof of truth’; and when the 
Armenian, Kiretchjian, asks ‘* not for your gold or your 
arts, but for the rich dividend of the full sympathy of 
your hearts.” 

It is not a new idea that Christianity must be expected 
to have a certain independence of development in the 
far East; but we have got new light upon it from these 
men, and have learned that to them at least we have 
seemed to identify Christianity too much with our West- 
ern Civilization and our Western organizations. The 
delegate from India revealed this fact when he exclaimed 
that *‘ they would have no religion which tolerated such 
stock yards and slaughter houses as he had seen in Chi- 
cago. His mind was closed against a consideration of 
Christianity by matters which we never think of associ- 
ating with religion at all. 

Now, if a man can “learn even from an enemy,” much 
more can he learn from those willing to sit with him in 
a friendly comparison of thought, however diverse their 
views of truth may be from his own. 

Christianity was planted in and has grown up with 
the Roman Empire and its offshoots. Its theology has 
been permeated by the spirit of Roman law and leav- 
ened by Greek philosophy. We are not conscious of any 
one-sidedness in this matter; but thinking men of the 
Kast see it. With them legal ideas have been far tess 
systematized, and an intuitional philosophy has stood 
higher than the demonstrations of the reason. When 
the introspective Hindu begins to inquire after God in 
Christ, he is much more apt to see him, as Paul says, 
‘formed ip him the hope of glory,” than to apprehend 
him as his substitute in some divine judicial administra- 
tion. 

We are learning, therefore, that we must have a bet- 
ter appreciation of the position of men who have grown 
up under a civilization which has lasted for ages, and 
the ideas of which have become a second nature. We 
have certainly made a mistake often in not presenting 
Christ in the Orient in greater simplicity, in expecting 
those men to receive our doctrinal demonstrations along 
with the Gospel and also our church organizations. 
What can be more absurd than the attempt to reproduce 
in those lands all the denominational “ isms ” of our 
time, which have some historical apologies with us, but, 
let us hope, in God’s good providence, cannot have 
there. 

The universality of Christianity does not mean the 
universality of our Christian philosophy—i. e., theology 
—if we can be said to have one and not many. It does 
not mean that converts in the East cannot look into the 
New Testament for themselves and make their own or- 
ganizations. In the end they are as certain to develop 
systems of their own as they are to continue to think 
with the energy they have shown in the past. And we 
may well be content to leave them to the loving Father 
of all, who has led and saved us of the West. 

The Buddhist, Dharmapala, said that the doctrine of 





Buddha had ‘‘ made Asia mild.” Let us hope that it ig 
true to the extent that a way has been prepared for the 
peaceful conquest of Jesus Christ. We can think of 
nothing more dreadful than a repetition there of the re. 
ligious wars of Europe, all in the name of Christianity, 
We may well believe that God has something better in 
reserve for other continents. But the way to prepare 
for it is not to equip us with our fighting coats and our 
armor. 

We are, then, being taught the lesson, if we are not too 
obtuse to see it, to make the swaddling clothes of migs- 
sionary churches, which may be a necessity for a time, 
to sit as lightly on them as possible, both in philosophic 
dogma and ecclesiastical order, and expect them to be 
cast aside for forms as unlike ours as the garmentsof the 
East are different from those of the West. 

HARTFORD, CONN, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 

ONE comes back in this month of October with a Chi- 
cago cold and a vast World’s Fair tire upon one. The 
buildings are now draughty and the air is cold, but how 
patiently it is borne. The tired feeling does not prevent 
memory having her perfect work; the cold and the 
barking voice do not prevent one’s joining friends in a 
chorus of praises, in bringing up delightful memories of 
the fountains and the courts, the statues, the arches, 
and all the surprises and joys of the World’s Fair. The 
beauty of the things as a whole, the skill with Which the 
irregularities of the ground and the marshy inroads of the 
lake were made into beautiful features, make one admire 
Mr. Fred, Law Olmstead,who laid out the grounds, and the 
architects who followed him well with their buildings, 
The lesson of the Fair is the training it gives American 
eyes in the possibilities of beautiful architecture lending 
its aid to natural possibilities. Isat in a window of the 
Administration Building on the evening of Manhattan 
Day, and saw the lights outline the fagades of the Liberal 
Arts, the Agriculture and the peristyle ; and then, low 
down at the water’s edge almost, the line of lights that 
framed the basin of the Court, and threw broad, golden 
reflections upon the smooth water, with here 
and there a gondola floating in and out; the 
steam launches darting about with less dignity, 
but still with the grace that a boat must al- 
ways have when it sits the water well. The light 
played on the deer that stand at the corners of the basin, 
and then suddenly, with plashings and leapings, the elec- 
tric fountains sprang into the air and began their chang- 
ing play. They changed color many times, most beau- 
tiful when they were a pale green because that is natural 
to water, but always with grace, with that climbing, 
joyful rush like a geyser, or like Staubbach, which one 
can compare with nothing but other water, because 
there is nothing quite like it. Beyond the line of the 
peristyle later we saw the fireworks, gorgeous and grace- 
ful in theirturn ; and to please ears, as well as eyes, came 
the strains of one of the good bands that have played 
alternately this summer in the stands near the Adminis- 
tration Building. It was a new scene to all eyes, trav- 
eled or home-bred, different from anything on any con- 
tinent of this planet, because it was larger than the play 
of the fountains at Versailles or Sydenham, and electric- 
ity has made light a thing that can be used as it never 
was even when lighting the dome of St. Peter’s was con- 
sidered the finest thing on the face of the earth. By 
daylight, broad and staring as our sunshine is, one felt 
the joy that beauty gives. It was accompanied with 
action in the figures that adorned the balustrade of the 
basins and the top of the peristyle, and grouped in 
two places upon the piazza that connects the 
Agricultural Building with Machinery Hall. 1 
studied some of these with interest, because they 
are made of “staff,” of which so much has been said. 
It is used not only for the buildings, but for the decora- 
tion. The cowboy, and his consort, the Indian on his 
pony, that stand near the Horticultural Building are ex- 
ceedingly good, just as the rough sketch of an artist is 
often more suggestive than the same thing finished. 
From architecture and effects of light it was hard, at 
first, to turn to ‘‘ mere exhibits.” ‘‘ They are what one 
sees in shop windows,” said a friend ; ‘let us not worry 
about them.” So we did not, except occasionally when 
fascinated out of our path by the beauty of the glassware 
in the Austrian exhibit or the bronzes and carvings in 
the Japanese quarter—to those we had to succumb. 
Philadelphia Centennial opened our eyes to the beauty 
of work in fine china, but it had nothing like the glass- 

yare from the Austrian workshops ; and the Japanese 
lacquer work is even more beautiful than it was in 1876. 
The exhibits in which the Fair was the greatest were 
those of anthropology and ethnology. A building was 
devoted to these, divided up into the heads under which 
one studies—Folklore, Natural History and Anthropolo- 
gy—and grouped outside in the open air, as if to lead one 
up to the main subject by degrees, were copies of the re- 
mains of ancient buildings in Central America, of fullsize, 
and of the cliff-dwellers of Arizona and New Mexico. With- 
in them was food for study,indeed. There was a model of 
the mounds found in Ohio,and, further on,the results of the 
work in digging into them. It has been carried on for 
several years, under the auspices of Professor Putnam. 
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Some of his workers were there ; and as T prowled about 
among the cases, showing my joy at seeing what my 
neighbors of three hundred years ago had been doing, I 
was taken in hand by one who had an intimacy among 
them of this century to be sure, but that .is something, 
Mr. William K, Moorehead, the director under Professor 
Putnam. He pointed out to me the headdress of copper, 
fashioned after the horns of a deer, the pearl beads from 
both salt and fresh water clams, and shells from both 
galt and fresh water, altho the sea is eight hundred 
miles from the place where they were found. The most 
curious thing of all was the copper cross, or swastika, as 
it is called, something like a Greek cross, and used either 
as an ornament or, possibly, a religious device. The race 
must have had that curious intercommunication of 
which traces are so often found in aboriginal tribes, for 
their copper came from Lake Superior, many of their 
shells from the sea, their obsidian pipes must have come 
from the Yellowstone, and the mica, that they used both 
as ornaments and in their graves, must have come from 
North Carolina. So much for our aboriginal neighbors 
in Ohio, of whom the Indians of fifty years ago could 
tell nothing, they had been so wiped out as a race. 
From Ohio we went to South Africa, with one of those 
little geographical leaps possible at a World’s Fair, and 
found that the inhabitants there had been doing what 
they could with nature and their bare hands, like the 
rest of us. On the wall hung the assegais, cousins of the 
fatal one that stabbed the young French prince, and in 
the cases lay war horns of elephant tusks, such as Stan- 
ley may have heard ring out on the Congo, and the pet- 
ticoat of a Negro girl, a deep fringe of grass strands like 
the bark fiber skirt of a Yuma Indian girl that I had seen 
in Southern California, How the same needs take shape 
in the same form is one of the interesting things in an- 
thropology. 

To verify anthropology the Midway Plaisance offered 
many opportunities. The village of Java and that of 
Samoa were bewitching ; the former gave us coffee that 
made one wonder why Mocha is usually mixed with 
Java, and the Samoan village, with its huts into which 
one could walk and see how beautiful a pile of thatch 
can be made by the skill with which it is put together. 
There it was, a conical roof thatched with palm leaves 
on the outside ; then you walked in and saw the timber 
framework lashed with sinnet and tied with knots that 
asailor,could not beat, and the thatching put on with an 
evenness that made a pattern and a decoration of the 
stems and lashings, and then the little screens of braided 
palm, made to pull up or down like those inside blinds 
we make ourselves of slender slats and pull with a 
string. Here on mats were groups of natives, most of 
them handsome men with good features, and the skin of 
a golden bronze—not the black of Dahomey. In the 
latter village, at the end of a dance, I saw one of the 
men shaking hands in a lofty and dignified manner with 
arow of his white visitors who did not think that he 
was “only a nigger,” with the same ancestry probably 
as the blacks of South Carolina. So much for the differ- 
ence between a man as ho appears to you in his native 
wilds, and as he looks after the stain of servility has 
passed upon him, 

Back from all this to Washington and the struggle 
between the President who declares that he will meet 
the wishes of the people and a Senate which has been 
hindered and halted by an unnatural respect for the 
wishes of a minority. After all itis not compromise but 
repeal—and Democrats are asking each other, was it 
stubbornness after all? Cleveland thinks not, evidently. 
Mr. Manderson said, ‘Great is Cleveland, and the Demo- 
cratic Party is his prophet.” 1 have been looking to see 

how the last word, spelled with an f and an i, will re- 
dound to the credit of his party. The fact is that the 
Senators have yielded more to the stern warnings they 
have received frora their constituents than out of regard 
for Mr. Cleveland or their party. The men who dislike 
the President will not love him any more for having 
been obliged to yield, and it is only by acting promptly 
upon the Elections Bill and the Tariff Bill that Mr. Cleve- 
land will+einstate himself with his haters, The end of 
the fight began when the Senate carried its session over 
from day to day. The flag which announces that a ses- 
sion is still sitting was up on the Senate wing for a 
week ; there was no longer a morning hour or a reading 
of the Journal, The Rules of the Senate say that ‘‘ noSen- 
ator shall speak more than twice upon any one question 
in debate on the same day, without leave of the Senate,” 
80 that to keep up the form of a continued session was a 
stroke of policy that worked. Mr. Jones, of Nevada, 
Who had begun his speech before this practice was en- 
tered upon succumbed at last. Filibustering by speech- 
making ceased when Mr. Jones finally said, on the Tues- 
day, after nearly a week of what had begun as a good 
Speech, that he was tired out, and he added, significantly 
enough, ** I assure the Senate there will be no more 
Speaking merely to consume time.” 

Everybody saw the significance of this so promptly 
that in ten minutes every living person within the walls 
of the Capitol had heard it, and from the excitement one 
peasy have thought nothing less than the Repeal had 
Peg to pass, Still it was not politic to adjoura—to do 
the — to give a fresh chance to speech makers. So 

hate took a recess until twelve o’clock of the next 
day, and they had previously met at eleven. 





How Mr. Cleveland watches the course of Congress 
may be seen in his anxiety to have the Senate pass the 
Wilson bill as it came up from the House, instead of the 
Voorhees bill; if the latter passed there would still be 
the delay of its going tothe House, and perhaps difficulty 
there. But the committee of Democratic Senators think 
that upon some fine points the Voorhees bill is better 
than the Wilson bill. Of course it has almost the same 
clause as that of Mr. Wilson with regard to the repeal of 
the coinage clause of the Sherman Act ; but it declares 
the policy of the United States to be acontinuance of the 
use of both gold and silver as money, and further that 
the efforts of the Government shall lie in the direction of 
sustaining bi-metallism. They presented the case to Mr, 
Cleveland, Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin, an old friend and 
former member of his Cabinet, going from the Senate to 
the White House for the purpose, and Mr. Cleveland 
withdrew his objection. There is againa parliamentary 
question when the Voorhees bill goes to the House. 

By the rules that govern the House, they can move to 
concur in the Senate amendment or substitute, or 
they can refer it toa committee. The former would be 
the shortest way of making the bill a law at once, as all 
it would need then would be the signatures of the 
Speaker, the Vice President, and lastly of the President ; 
aud we can well imagine, how quickly that would be 
given, the latter, giving it to a committee ; would open 
the door for delays and changes. So they think at this 
moment of my writing that the former method will pre- 
vail. To the Voorhees bill twenty-eight amendments 
were offered. There will be delay in bringing the thing 
to a vote, because all these amendments must be passed 
upon first. They are the last chance for the silver men 
to show fight and also the last opportunity for those 
Senators not in favor of repeal pure and simple, but 
with some saving clauses, 

With the possibilities of once more going to work, the 
Senators’ faces have taken on a better appearance. Mr. 
Voorhees looks less worried; Mr. Teller, even, with the 
feeling that he has made a long, hard fight, and done the 
best that man could do, looks a little fresher and less se- 
vere than he did. Mr. Stewart is said to be still as 
actively opposed asever. He has eaten and drunk and sat 
up nights with the hope of free silver coinage until it has 
become his existence—he declines to know when he is 
beaten. 

For Mr. Cleveland the admiration of those who like 
him will be greater than ever. He had his choice, to 
lead his party or drive it, and he chose to drive. The 
Republicans furnished a large part of the majority 
whom he could count upon when he was deciding not 
to yield to the plan of compromise, and but for their 
patriotic aid he would not have been able to force his 
reluctant party in the Senate to the point of repeal. The 
feeling of his determination helped nerve the pens of 
those constituents who wrvte to their Senators to yield 
or lose their next election ; and so the end is accomplished 
with a mixture of means and motives that will make the 
whole thing an interesting study to those who study par- 
liamentary laws and those who are interested in the po- 
litical history of our country. 








Sine Arts. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 





UNDOUBTEDLY the most significant artistic movement at 
present going on in England is that represented by 
the Arts and Crafts Society, whose fourth annual 
exhibition is now open at the New Gallery in Regent 
Street. Its purpose is the popularization of art—not by 
the multiplication of mechanical copies of works of art, 
nor by that of cheap illustrations, pictorial newspaper 
paragraphs, wherein “ our reporter ” tells his tale by lines 
instead of letters. These methods have been tried, and are 
still tried, and it may be doubted if, as regards art, auy- 
body was ever one penny the better forthem. But to show 
the handicraftsman that ‘to him alsothe beautiful offers 
itself, that it is no longer for the few alone, but may be in- 
terwoven with the commonest objects of daily use —this is 
the purpose of the Arts and Crafts Society, and this pur- 
pose it has set itself steadily to fulfill. 

It is probable that before this nineteenth century there 
was never a period in the world’s history (in civilized 
times, at least), when the sense of art was so generally 
dormant as it has been during the last hundred years. Mr. 
Whistler would have us believe that there never was an 
artistic age; that in olden times people dwelt amid beauti- 
ful surroundings, and made use of beautiful utensils, not 
from any pleasure in their beauty, but simply because no 
others were to be had. Such a view is not altogether tena- 
ble. If formerly the artist had been compelled to work, as 
is now the case, mainly in opposition to the spirit of his 
age, we can hardly doubt that art would rapidly have de- 
generated, or, at best, have become the monopoly of the 
very few who were strong enough to withstand the adverse 
influences. But whenever or wherever we observe the 
prevalence of genuine art in connection with public works 
and the crafts of common life, it issafe to conclude that 
there is a public capable in some measure of appreciating 
it. It was not religious emotion alone which inspired the ex- 
ulting crowds of Florence to carry Cimabue’s ‘“‘Madonna”’ 
in glad procession through the streets of thecity. The re- 
ligious symbolism of the picture was of old familiar to 
them; but the art was new, and the age was ripe, and so 





the artistic instinct of the people sprang forth at the call, 
and recognized its own with rejoicing. 

Art is the expression of man’s perception of the beauti- 
ful, and the capacity for such perception is in every man. 
But at the present time it is mostly latent, and the prob- 
lem is to bring it into energy. In this direction more may 
be done by practically showing, as this society is endeavor- 
ing to show, how the commonest things made by the hand 
of man may be dignified by artistic treatment,than by many 
Royal Academy exhibitions. For the true lover of art must 
be a lover of art consistently andin all places. He shall not 
cultivate art in the parlor and treat her with indifference 
in the kitchen, If he is not offeuded by the want of beauty 
in his chairs and tavles, it is lawful tu doubt whether his 
admiration of his pictures and statues be altogether genu- 
ine. 

From the development of the artistic or creative faculty, 
in relation to objects of common use, arise two exceeding 
advantages. The first is the quickening of the workman’s 
sense of beauty and harmony; a far-reaching, aud, indeed, 
infinite good, soaring high above the mere material appli- 
cation. The second, consequent upon this, is the enormous’ 
increase of the workman’s pleasure in bis handicraft. You 
remember Ulysses’s description of his bridal bed, in the 
twenty-third book of the Odyssey. ‘This hand the won- 
der framed,” says he, and he goes on to recount the partic- 
ulars of his work, unforgotten through twenty years of 
absence, There you perceive the workman’s pleasure in 
his craft, which the exercise of the creative faculty alone 
can linpart. Andif to the handicraftsman of to-day the 
possibility of attaining such pleasure of raisiug himself a 
little above the commercial and mechanical tendencies 
which are gradually crushing out all feeling for the beau- 
tiful, can by any means be made clear, the attempt is sure- 
ly worthy of hearty encouragement and earnest sympathy. 
It is a somewhat noteworthy fact, by the way, that the 
leaders whose influence is most widely and most honorably 
evident in this movement, are professed Socialists. 

The art displayed in the objects now on exhibition is, of 
course, of very various quiulity. Perhaps there is little or 
nothing in the gallery which may fairly be pronounced 
quite without iwerit, still it is not to be expected that the 
crude or the inappropriate should be altogether excluded. 
A chair ought by all means to be beautiful in form, but it 
is also indispensable that it should be comfortable to sit in. 
And, on the other hand, the merely eccentric is a rock which 
some of the craftsmen, in the freedom of their new faculty, 
do not take suflicient pains to avoid. But these defects 
may disappear with larger experience. The workmun as 
yet has his foot but on the lowest rung of the ladder of art, 
as he is shown in Mr. Walter Crane’s quaint design on the 
cover of the catalog. 

One’s general impression of the exhibition is, however, 
extremely favorable, and leads to the agreeable conclusion 
that, despite the times, there is a great deal of- genuine 
artistic talent in course of development in this country. 
special success bas been achieved in tapestry, needlework, 
andin the decoration of books—including book illustra- 
tion, printing and binding. The most striking object in 
the gallery is the great piece of arras tapestry, representing 
Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail, designed by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and exhibited by Mr. William Morris. In an inter- 
view recently published in the Daily Chronicle, Mr. Mor- 
ris gave some interesting particulars with regard to this 
very beautiful work. It was made by three boys, entirely 
trained in his own workshop, and occupied them for two 
years. Said Mr. Morris: 

“It is really freehand work, not slavishly copying a pattern, 

like the basse lisse method ; and they came to us with no knowl- 
edge of drawing whatever, and have learnt every single thing 
they know under our training. And most beautifully they have 
done it! I don't think you could want a better example than this 
of the value of apprenticeship.” 
How much, indeed, isdue to the skill and judgment of 
the workers will be evident upon comparing the tapestry 
with the working-drawiug by Mr. Burne-Jones, which 
hangs beneath it. While the drawing is tittle more than 
a monochrome, the arras is resplendent with the most 
vivid and beautiful colors. Many of the details, moreover, 
such as the eiavorately wrought flowers aud plants in the 
foreground, are absent or only slightly indicated in the 
drawing, and were added by the workers, of course, under 
the master's supervision. Mr. Morris believes that the last 
piece of work of this kind produced in Eugland, was 
made on the famous Mortlake looms in the days of 
Charles I. 

Among the book-illustrations are some interesting draw- 
ings and sketches by D. G. Rossetti, including the three 
lovely drawings which he contri» ited to the illustrated 
edition of Tennyson’s poems, Some excellent work in this 
kind is exhibited by several young artists, and especially 
by two or three who have received their training at the 
Birmingham School of Art. Mr. Arthur J. Gaskin’s illus- 
trations to Hans Andersen—shortly to be published—are 
amoung the best things in the way of book-decoration 
which have been produce] for many years. They are fan- 
ciful without exagyeration, humorous without caricature. 
There is no work wasted in them; the lines are few, but 
pregnant with meaning and full of unobstrusive power ; 
and, lastly, no illustrations could be imayined in more 
complete harmony with the delightful stories which they 
are intended to accompany. 

In printing, the productions of the Kelmscott press are 
at the present day unrivaled ; it may be doubted, indeed, if 
anything more beautiful in this kind has been produced in 
England since the time of Caxton. The type and initial 
letters are designed by Mr. William Morris, and the publi- 
cationsinclude, besides several volumes of contemporary 
poetry, reprints of various works of interest, such as Cax- 
ton’s *‘ Golden Legend ” and ** Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troye,” and Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia.” The first leaf 
of an intended edition of Chaucer is also exhibited, which 
is to contain fifty woodcut illustrations from drawings by 
Mr. Burne-Jones. 

A few sketches bear the name of the distinguished artist 
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and designer whom we have recently lost, Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown. His work has much in common with that of the 
pre-Rapbaelites, altho he was never actually a member of 
the brotherhood. Older than the pre-Raphaelite leaders— 
be was born in 1821—his encouragement and sympathy 
were of priceless value to them in their days of struggle, 
and since those days many a young artist has had reason 
to remember with gratitude the generous and kindly help 
which he received from Madox Brown. His mannerisms 
in art were pronounced, and, to some tastes, not wholly de- 
lightful; but his work was invariably distinguished by 
thought and originality. The noble series of historical 
paintings which decorates the walls of the Townhall at 
Manchester was his most important achievement ; on these 
pictures he had been engaged for many years, and the last 
was coinpleted only a few monthsago. His couscientious- 
ness us a4 painter of history was probably without parellel. 
Every detail was studied with the care of an antiquary, 
every incident elaborated with the utmost thoroughness. 
Indeed, it must be owned that the archeological and 
dramatic interests sometimes a little overshadow the pure- 
ly artistic merits of his pictures. Yet simply as an artist, 
Ford Madox Brown’s gifts were of a high order, and his 
place is among the few greatest English painters of this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


CREMATION AND REASONS FOR ITS NON- 
ADOPTION. 


Ix the absence of custom, which in many ancient com- 
munities made cremation appear a matter of course, if not 
the only method of disposal of the dead, it requires a mind 
of great native hardihood, or one fully imbued with 
scientific ideas, to contemplate calmly the immediate reso- 
lution of the marvelously constructed “ Living Temple” 
into its native constituents—water, carbonic acid, ammo- 
nia, and that earthly remainder which we call * ashes.”’ 

It would seem a diflicult matter to evolve bitter parti- 
sans on such a question as this; but in England an influ- 
ential set of people, with Sir Henry Thompson at its head, 
is engaged in a zealous cremation propaganda, urging that 
this is the only hygienic disposition of the dead ; that the 
health aud well-being of the living demand it ; that thus 
only can the dead cease to trouble their living contem- 
poraries. Large and costly crematories have been erected 
in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol and other 
populous towns where land is scarce and dear, In these, 
for a fixed sum, the process is accomplished in a thorough- 
ly scientific manner, leaving a residuum—amounting to 
about one-twentieth of the living body—which may be 
properly named either ashes or dust; it is actually lime 
dust. 

Here comes in one of the great practical difficulties ac 
companying the process: ‘* What shall be done with this, 
which the opponents of cremation call an ‘embarrassing 
residuum ?’” As among the modern persons incinerated 
there are no martyrs whose ashes are bidden to be disposed 
of in the sea, and as regular columbaria have not been 
provided in our cemeteries, there is a genuine problem 
presented to the surviving relatives. 

This. lack of established facilities sometimes brings 
about singular results. An eccentric but extremely sci- 
entific doctor died in one of our populous cities, leaving 
explicit directions that his body was to be cremated ; but 
he expressed no wish as to the disposition of the residuum. 
The body was duly incinerated and the residuum, consist- 
ing of about seven pounds of lime dust, was put into an 
urh-shaped jar, but not into any recognized type of burial 
receptacle ; at that time no such type existed in this coun- 
try. The jar was sealed but not labeled, and was duly 
sent by express tothe address of the superintendent of a 
cemetery in a country town, where there were distant 
relatives of the venerable incinerated who owned an old- 
fashioned tomb, and the intention was to ask the hospi- 
tality of the tomb owners for the reception of the jar; but 
being of an unsystematic race, and possibly alittle wearied 
by the cremation experiences, the surviving relatives for- 
got to notify the superintendent of the contents of the jar, 
and equally failed to notify the tomb owners: with the 
result, that ‘‘ this jar had been kicking about in my wood- 
shed for nearly a year,” said the man, when, through the 
casual visit of a distant relative, who had known of the 
singular disposition the scientific cremationist had in- 
tended to make of himself, the whole matter was explain- 
ed; and fortunately the jar had neither become unsealed or 
broken, so that all was comfortably arranged at last. 

There is little wonder that a person who has lived in a 
rapidly progressive town, where disused graveyards have 
been dismantled to make way for new buildings, and has 
seen a ghastly, miscellaneous melange of bones shoveled 
up into a rude dry-goods box, should say, * I’ll take care to 
have myself cremated”, but when it comes to his surviv- 
ing relatives carrying out his wishes, residuum included, 
that is another story. 

A writer in the last edition of the “* Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica” asserts that “ the idea is spreading rapidly in New 
York.”” We beg to differ; the number of cremations com- 
pared with burials is absurdly small. They show you at 
the World’s Fair a model of a most perfectly constructed 
crematory, and say there are several of the pattern in the 
country; but a careful canvass among people who know 
most about the matter, shows that cremation is, to most 
minds, a revolting disposition of the loved and lost. No 
amount of the reasoning that cremation accomplishes 
rapidly what the kindly earth achieves slowly, can over- 
come tbe natural unreasoning instinct, that first makes 
people delay burial till the last possible moment, and then 
lets the imagination fondly dwell upon “the peaceful 
sleeper there,” as the old hymn puts it. 

The English Anti-Cremationists, under the leadership 





of Mr. Seymour Haden—experienced physician and ac- 
complished etcher—wage a persistent war against both 
cremation, and Burial-As-It-Ought-Not-To-Be. Their 
strongest argument against the first, is not the ‘ embar- 
rassing residuum,” but the obliteration thereby of all evi- 
dences of crime. 

Mr. Haden read an exhaustive paper upon the subject 
at the Liverpool Medical Institution in May last, in which 
he gave a revolting but instructive list of murders by 
various poisons, as well as by wounds from firearms, wholly 
overlooked by coroners, but soon shown up when the 
exhumed victims came under the hands of expert analysts 
and anatomists. So many of these crimes were committed 
to destroy persons on whose lives the perpetrators had 
effected heavy insurances, that they may be said to form a 
new criminal industry. Mr. Bond, the consulting analyst 
of Westminster Hospital, said in a letter to Mr. Haden 
that he ‘‘ had no doubt that many persons skilled in the 
use of poisons would more frequently resort to them if it 
were not for the knowledge that their operations were 
liable to be handicapped by exhumation.’’ Walter Palmer 
had effected an insurance on the life of his brother of 
£82,000, and then poisoned him with prussic acid, and the 
exhumation of another of his victims led to the discovery 
that he had killed no less than nine persons; and one 
woman was shown to have killed no less than twenty per- 
sons. Dr. Bronardel, the highest French authority, assured 
Mr. Haden that of 749 exhumations in that country, 445 
yielded results that led to conviction. It is well to be 
progressive, but it is better to be sure thut our progress is 
in the right direction, and, from the above con-iderations, 
it is quite certain that we have by no means reached the 


last word on the sanitary and rational disposition of the 
dead. 








Science. 


THE habits of scorpions are described in Nature by 
Mr. Pocock, who states that they are nocturnal animals, 
aud are carnivorous, eating flies, cockroaches, wood-lice, 
spiders aud centipedes. A large cockroach is stung and 
paralyzed so as to be readily devoured; but small insects 
are picked to pieces with their mandibles, Feeding is a 
slow process; a good-sized cockroach will last a scorpion 
(Parabuthus) for about two hours; but it can go without 
food for several weeks. None of these scorpions (from 
Cape Town) appear to have the sense of hearing, and they 
are able to see a moving body, like a living cockroach, at a 
distance of only about three or four inches. The nature of 
the pair of combs is not well known; but besides being 
tactile sexual structures of some importance, nerves hav- 
ing been found to end in the teeth, scorpions have been 
seen to touch the ground with them. Forms like Eoscor- 
pius, which creep along with their bellies close to the 
ground, have very short combs; while in others which, 
like Parabuthus, stand high upon their legs, the combs 
are very long: and, from an observation of Pocock, the 
comb may euable its possessor to detect the presence of 
food. He does not believe that scorpions voluntarily sting 
themselves. 


....Mr. Darwin’s captivating accounts of the manner in 
which the sun-dew of England, Drosera rotundifolia, cap- 
tures and eats insects, will be fresh in the minds of his 
delightful work. Mr. G. W. Bennet, of Lake Helena, Fla., 
has gone over similar experiments with an American spe- 
cies, Drosera capillaris, confirming all Mr. Darwin records 
of its English—and for the matter of that American—rela- 
tive, the species being common to both hemispheres. The 
sticky glands are about 200 on each leaf. The tentacles 
bearing the glands slowly close over, and infold the cap- 
tured insect, taking from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours to effectually embrace it—house flies taking the 
longer time, softer body insects, such as spiders, taking the 
shorter. By this time digestion is complete, and there is 
nothing left to the creatures but skeletons. The larger 
insects escape from the sticky secretion; even horse flies 
willsometimes get away. Sometimes a leaf would take a 
couple of weeks before finally digesting an insect and un” 
folding ayain to catch another. Boiled beef is unpalata- 
ble to this plant. After infolding it for a few days, the 
leaf would die, leaving the beef unchanged. ‘Tender vege- 
table tissues, however, seemed as grateful as insects. 


....Mr. Chandler’s ‘‘ Second Catalogue of Variable Stars,” 
which has recently appeared in the Astronomical Journal, 
is an extremely valuable and important publication, 
tho there is nothing very imposing in its appearance. 
It is a complete and thoroughly digested résumé of all 
the material on the subject scattered through the whole 
mass of astronomical literature; and nearly half of this 
material consists of original observations by Mr. Chandler 
himself and his American coadjutors, Parkhurst, Sawyer 
and Yendell. Chandler recognizes 260 stars as certainly 
variable, and gives the elements of 186. As to the remain- 
ing 74, some are irregular in their variation, some have 
never appeared but once (the so-called ‘* new stars’’), and 
some have not yet been sufficiently observed to make it 
possible to determine their periods. A supplementary list 
of ninety stars is given containing those which have been 
reported as variable by different observers at one time and 
another, but not confirmed. The catalog may be taken as 
embodying everything now known as to the facts of stellar 
variation ; it does not deal with theories at all. 


...-[t seems impossible for man to work out any system 
of classification which nature does not seem to delight her- 
self with upsetting by an occasional exception. Nothing 
would seem more safe than to distinguish poplars and 
willows as being dicecious ; that is, having male and female 
flowers on separate plants. But a recent author has placed 
on record the finding of female catkins among the aments 


ona male specimen of the aspen poplar (Populus tremu- 
Loides). 
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School and College. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, at Winter Park, Fla., began its new 
year hopefully and prosperwusly, October 3d. Notwith. 
standing the bard times and some other adverse circyy. 
stances, the attendance of students at the opening prom. 
ises an increase in numbers over last year, when 162 were 
cataloged. It is hoped that its growth may be yet more 
rapid when its constituency is informed that the trustees 
have succeeded in securing the services of Prof. Chas, G. 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, as president of the institution, He 
has accepted the office to which he was unanimously 
elected, and enters upon his new duties with an enthusfas. 
tic conviction that the college has well begun a work whic} 
is worthy of the best efforts of any man who can aid ity 
prosperity and growth. This college occupies ,a peculiyr 
position among our new institations. Not only does jr 
stand nearly athousand miles from any similar school 
which upholds the New England standard of scholarship, 
and is thoroughly imbued with the Puritan spirit, but 
more than half its students are of Southern birth; and it ig 
needed as a home of refuge for such students from the 
North as cannot, because of pulmonary, bronchial or rheu.- 
matic troubles, endure the rigors of a Northern winter, 


....Founder’s Day was celebrated at Lafayette College 
last week, The orator of the day was Prof. Edward Hart, 
Ph.D., whose subject was * What Chemistry Has Done for 
Us.” One of the features of the address was the tracing 
of the history of petroleum from the sinking of the first 
well sunk in 1833, by Professor Silliman, to the present 
time. He said that in the past year it had been proved 
that petroleum is of animal origin, having been derived 
from animal remains that have decayed, leaving only the 
fats; these covered up by deposits of mud have been con- 
verted by heat and pressure into petroleum and natural 
gas. Inconnection with the celebration the trustees con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. M. W, 
Jacobi, professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and upon the Rev. Augustus Schultze, professor in the 
Moravian Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, Penn. 


... The Ohio Wesleyan University has elected the Rey, 
G. W. Willits, A.M., Lecturer on Christian Missions for 
the present college year. In addition tu being a graduate 
of « college and of a theological school, Mr. Willits has had 
five years’ experience as an American pastor and eight 
years asa missionary in China. His chief studies outside 
Chinese history and civilization and comparative religions 
have been inthe New Testament, and he will combine in- 
struction in the English Bible with his lectures upon Mis- 
sions. 


....Wilson College for Women, Chambersburg, Penn., 
in spite of the business depression, has received the largest 
freshman class that ever entered the college, and has all 
its halls full. 


Personals. 


THE late Marshal MacMahon was of Irish birth and, 
according to popular report, a direct descendant of Brian 
Boru, the famous Irish king who conquered the Danes at 
Clontarf. In the seventeenth century a Terence MacMahon 
was « retainer of the house of Sarsfield. His grand:on, 
named John, and a cousin, John Baptist MacMahon, were 
sent to France in the last century to be educated as physi- 
cians. The latter, a stalwart handsome fellow, was 4 
prime favorite with the Court and quite a prominent man. 
His third son, Marie Edmonde Patrice Maurice MacMahon, 
was the late Marshal. He was born July 13th, 1808, at 
Autun. He received his military education at St. Cyr, 
saw active service in the Algerian war, where in 1830 he 
won the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and some years later 
was appointed to the governorship of the provinces of Oran 
and Constantine, where he manifested his administrative 
capacity. Promotion came rapidly, and at the outbreak 
of the Crimean War in 1855, he was a commander of 
a division in the grand attack upon Sebastopol. 
He led the assault upon the Malakoff, and by ut 
terly refusing to obey Marshal Pellissier’s order to re 
tire, held his ground and secured the surrender of Sebas- 
topol. Again he was sent to Algeria, but recalled for the 
contest with Austria in Northern Italy. His great 
achievement was at the battle of Magenta, for which he 
was made Duke of Magenta and Marshal of France. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War he did his part nobly, the 
defeat being chargeable not in any sense to his lack of 
courage or skill, but to the miserable military administra- 
tion. During the Republic he threw himself heart and 
soul into the preservation of order, and while an earnest 
and sincere monarchist in his ideas and feelings, neve! 
wavered in his Icyalty to the Assembly. From 1s 
until his death he lived in quiet and happy retirement 
with his family, giving much time to perfecting and com- 
pleting his memoirs, which have been recently published. 
He was a year older than Gladstone, three years older than 
Pope Leo, and six years older than Louis Kossuth. 


....The question of a Washington residence for Mgr. 
Satolli, Apostolic Delegate to this country, has been sel- 
tled by the purchase of the historic mansion at the corner 
of Second and I Streets, in Washington, origivally built 
and occupied by Stephen A. Douglas, and more lately the 
residence of the late Justice Bradley, and known as the 
Bradley Mansion. There are two other houses oD the row, 
one built by Vice President Breckenridge and the other by 
Senator Rice, of Minnesota—all three being erected before 
the War. The house itself is extremely plain in exterior 
appearance, almost square, has three stories, and spacious 
apartments on either side of the central hallway. It is not 
in the most aristocratic section of the city, but was Pre 
ferred because of the grounds around it and the small 
amount of expense necessary to adapt it to its new ~~ 
pose. The cost is reported to be 335,000, 
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BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


Bustos has now had six opportunities to mark, observe, 

discuss and criticise the new director of her Symphony 

Orchestra, Mr. Emil Paur, the Orchestra’s third rehearsal 

and the third concert occurring last week. Mr. Paurcan- 

not charge the musical journalism of the city with neglect- 
ing him in any one matter, trom his manner and methods 
a-a leader to his cravats or the size of his boots—not to 

mention the all-important question as to whether or not he 
tills the shoes of his two most distinguished predecessors, 
{hecomment as to this last metaphoric topic, on the whole 
seems approving, if not enthusiastic as yet. In fact, Mr. 
Paur appears at present to be regarded much as was the 
wife of that plain-spoken gentleman who confessed tear- 
fully that tho he heartily respected her he could not make 
up his mind if be loved her. Theconductor appears to be 
aman of solid, responsible, earnest and by no means un- 
magnetic traits, yet inclined to the academic in his work, 
and withal determined to do his duty according to clear 
lights. Abstracts of his conversation suggest—tho not 
strongly—Mr. Gericke’s earnestness and musical convic- 
tions generally, rather than those of Mr. Paur’s immediate 
predecessor, Mr, Nikisch, The programs so far have repre- 
se.ted Beethoven (Symphony No. 5 and the Third “ Leonore 
Overture” and the “ Abscheulicher ” aria) ; Tschaikovsky 
(String Serenata, Op. 48); Wagner (the ‘ Tannhatiser”’ 
Overture,the work given with a dramatic chiwroscuro that 
seems to have excited special comment); Schubert (Sym- 
phony in © major); Volkmann (Overture “ Richard IIL”’); 
)vorak (“Siavonic Rhapsody” No.2 and Serenade) ; Goetz 
(Symphony in F), and some lesser matters—a conserva- 
tive list. By the by, the new leader was beguiled by an 
interviewer from the Boston Herald the other day into 
u long interview, and was written down decidedly as 
« conservative-minded musician, and of sound common 


ties. He expressed himself judiciously affected toward new 
scores by new musical lights of greater or lesser 
eftulgence, by remarking that a conductor should 
be on the alert for newer prodaccions, but not the victim 
of thetr novelty as his excuse for presenting works that in 
great proportion are worthless, however acclaimed. He be- 
lieves in program-music to the extent that a musician may 
make a poetical or other idea the basis of a composition ; 
but he snarply disclaimed sympathy with the intrusion of 
too much detail and realistic depiction. Naturally one 
would wonder how Mr. Paur regards Richar 1 Strauss, that 
scintillating sinner in the way of the unqualified develop- 
ment of the minutia of realism in program-music ; and 
Mr. Paur observes, as one might expect: ‘‘ I know very well 
nearly all his published compositions. I cannot 
agree with him in such symphonic-poems as ‘ Death and 
Glorification,’ ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Macbeth.’ His earlier 
works were full of great promise, and it is not to be denied 
that as to his later ones there are manifestations of genius 
which, if guided by riper intelligence, may yield fruit in 
really great works. But that remains to be seen. At pres- 
ent there is too much program in him, for my taste.’’ Mr. 
Paur is broadly in sympathy with the modern school of 
lyricdrama; an ardent Wagnerist, an admirer of Liszt 
when Liszt is at his best, of Cornelius, Rubiastein, 
Dvorak, and Brahms. ‘ Brahm3,’’ he observed, “is the 
single German composer of to-day who possesses qualities 
of real greatness in the realm of absolute music.’? In the 
interpretation of Beethoven’s symphonies he is dis- 
tinctly opposed to the readings which Wagner 
advocated, and for which Dr. von Biilow (not to 
mention many another director of distinction) has 
had a sweet tooth. He does not believein putting emotion- 
al and other ideas into Beethoven’s pages that never were 
written between their lines. He declared that he “ could 
not sympathize with Wagner in his wish to invest some of 
Beethoven’s compositions with scenic suggestions and dra- 
matic developments which need other than musical terms 
of expression.” He continued, as to this: ‘I feel myself 
especially fitted to undertake the rendering of Beethoven’s 
works; for my father was an instrumentalist and was 
closely identified with the musical life of Vienna at the 
time when Beethoven was exercising a direct influence 
there. He early called to my attention the distiuguishing 
points of Beethoven’s genius, and pointed out the means 
which the master employed to carry out his artistic pur- 
poses... . fhatdoes uot mean, that Ll think the Beethoven 
symphonies ought to be rattled off as if by a barrel organ. 
No; but I believe that Beethoven’s ideas, if properly pre- 
sented, are sufficiently characteristic of themselves, with- 
out being colored especially for toe occasion.”’ His hearty 
satisfaction in giving up operatic work for purely con- 
cert conducting he strongly intimated, even in view of his 
uncommon success at Manuheim and elsewhere, which has 
given him a repute throughout Germany as one of its best 
Operatic directors. Mr. Paur’s first concert in New York 
City with the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be on the 
evening of November 8th, at the Music Hall; and tnere- 
With we shall hear what we spall hear. 

The management of the coming~ season of opera in 
Italian and French at the renovated Metropolitan Opera 
House, to be begun on the tweaty-xeventh of next month, 
announce that their subscription books are now open. The 
prices of seats in several parts of the house will be: 
grand tier boxes, six seats, $3,000; open boxes (new), four 
seats, $25 and $20; orchestra chairs, $5; orchestra-circle 
Chairs (4 new section of the house added from the parquet), 
#5 and $4; dress-circle chairs, $3; balcony, first three rows, 


*2.50; other rows in balcony, $2; first three rows, $1.50; re- 
maining rows, $1. 


The Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. have published Mr. F. 
H. Cowen’s cantata, “ Village Scenes” (an excellent short 
work for musical clubs to take up); another attractive 
cantata by Batcison Haynes, ‘*A Sea Dream,” with a de- 
scriptive coloring prominent io it; and Archibald David- 
80n Arnott’s ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘ Young 

invar,” a setting of Sir Walter Scott’s poem. The 
same house are the importers of the libretto and score of 
the new Gilbert. Sullivan opera, ‘**‘ Utopia,’’ which proves 
most characteristically amusing reading, overflowing with 
Satire andwit. A capital new four part song for female 
Voices, ** The Three Horsemen,” by Felix Woyrsch, is also 


- ‘Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE most startling event of the week has been the as- 

sassination of Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago. On the 

evening of Saturday, October 28th, Mr. Harrison was at 

his home resting on a couch a little before eight o’clock. 

There was no one in the house with him except his son 

Preston and the servants. A ring at the door was answered 

by one of the servants, and a man asked if Mr. Harrison 

was at home. To the answer that he was asleep and could 

not be seen he replied that his business was very impor- 

tant. Accordingly the maid awoke the Mayor, delivered 

the message and returned to her room. Hr. Harrison had 

barely passed out of the parlor into the hall when the man 
drew a revolver and fired three shots in rapid succession. 

Mr. Harrison did not fall at once, but staggered back and 
was able to reach a door, when he fell backward on the 
floor, and in twenty minutes expired. The man im- 
mediately turned and started to leave, but was 
follawed by Mr. Harrison’s private coachman. Shots 
were exchanged, none of which, however, took ef- 
fect. The son had time to speak just a word to 
his father, who said that he had been shot and 
was going to die. The news spread rapidly through 
the city creating intense excitement, and the 
home of the Mayor was quickly surrounded by almost a 
mob of persons. A Republican meeting was in session on 
the north side, where Mr. Harrison’s political supporters 
have been strong, all party lines being obliterated in their 
personal admiration for the man. The chairman, ex-Gov- 
ernor Oglesby, found himself unable to give the news, and 
J. V. Farwell announced the fact. ‘lhe crowd hesitated a 
moment, then rushed for the doors with threats of lynch- 
ing, and started for the house. Meantime the assassin, 
pursued closely by the coachman and others, reached a 
police station and there gave himself up, saying that he 
had just killed Carter Harrison, who would not do the 
square thing by him. The police called in a special force, 
and succeeded in safely removing the man to the county 
jail. He gave his name as Eugene Patrick Prendergast, 
and said in response to a question that he was glad of his 
act, that Mr. Harrison had promised to give him a corpo- 
ration counselship and had not kept his word. The grief 
throughout Chicago was imtense, Mayor Harrison’s per- 
sonal influence having been very great. On Sunday ar- 
rangements were completed for the funeral, which was to 
take place on Tuesday, October 31st. 


.... The Grand Jury having charge of the investigation 
into the Long Island Railroad disaster in August, have 
made a long presentment arraigning the Long Island Rail- 
road officials very bitterly for the loose methods of their 
management and working. The jury find that the tower 
man, who was held by the coroner’s jury as criminally re- 
sponsible for the disaster, was not a proper person for such 
a position at all; also that he was evidently confused by 
repeated requests from another tower man ; the brakeman 
and night machinist were careless in their respective 
places, but indictments were not presented because, in the 
opinion of the jury, the carelessness was not of sucha 
nature as to warrant the belief that conviction of crime 
could be secured, Still they claim that no censure is too 
severe and no rebuke too strong for officers whose duty it 
was to select competent employés and supply proper ma- 
chinery. 


.... Information was received at the State Department 
at Washington, on the 25th, that Commodore and 
Acting Rear-Admiral Stanton, stationed at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, had saluted the flag of Admiral 
Mello, commanding the insurgent fleet. This was con- 
strued as an unfriendly act toward a friendly power, and 
an order was immediately issued detaching the Admiral 
from command. There was very general incredulity at 
first among officials as to the fact, it being so gross a case 
of unadvised action, but as information arrived there 
seemed to be no question as to the facts. The cruiser 
“New York” has been ordered to Rio Janeiro, it having 
been asserted by Minister Thompson that the European 
Governments are interfering to help the insurgents and 
thus restore the monarchy. 


....-In Congress the silver question has come to its crisis 
in the Senate. The Anti-repeal men gave up the fight, and 
after a number of amendments had been proposed and 
rejected a vote was secured on Monday, October 30th. The 
Purchasing clause of the Sherman Act was repealed by a 
vote of 43 to 82. Among other items was a joint resolu- 
tion presented thanking foreign Governments for their 
participation in the Chicago Exposition. In the House the 
Bankruptcy Bill was the special subject of discussion, tho 
the question of State banks was rai-ed by a resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Springer calling for information on that 
point. 


...Marshal Field, of Chicago, has given a million dol- 
lars to the Columbian Memorial Museum on condition 
that *500,000 in cash be subscribed to the endowment fund 
and that two million dollars of Exposition stock be trans- 
ferred to the trustees of the projected ,museum. An in- 
formal understanding has been reached between the direct- 
ors and the South Park Commissioners for the retention of 
the Fine Arts Palace as the Museum building, and the 
chiefs of departments have secured the promise of valu- 
able exhibits from foreign and American exhibitors, in- 
cluding all the exhibits in the Forestry Building and in the 
Mining Department. 


....A number of the officials of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime in New York City, who attended a police 
court to bring charges against several persons arrested on 
warrants secured by the Society, as they left were attacked 
by a mob of roughs and some of them very severely beaten. 





among newer vocal music from the firm. 


of the whole thing and took no measures to prevent the 
assault. Complaints were made to Inspector Byrnes, and 
he has announced that he will investigate the whole matter 
thoroughly. 


..-.The Grand Jury summoned to investigate the riots 
at Roanoke bring a large number of indictments for mis- 
demeanor and felony. They commend the action of the 
Mayor for trying to uphold the laws, but question the ad- 
visability of withdrawing the militia after the dispersing 
of the crowd, and censure the police and officials for re 
moving the Negro, Thomas Smith, from the jail. 


...-The Hamburg-American steamer “ Gellert,” which 
arrived at New York last week, had a thrilling experience 
with fire in mid-ocean, Fora time it seemed as if all efforts 
to overcome the fire would fail. It was at last, however, 
subdued, and the steamer arrived in New York without 
danger to any of the passengers. A large amount of cargo 
was destroyed, 

---. The movement against Judge Maynard has been car- 
ried on during the week, the most notable incidents 
being the defense of the judge by Senator Hill and a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in Cooper Union aguinst the 
nomination and election, 


FOREIGN. 
...-The reception given to the Russian officers in France 
has continued to attract great attention. Both in Lyons 
and Marseilles crowds have welcomed them, and there ha 
been festivity on every hand. The Czar has expressed his 
pleasure at the reception given to the officers, and the 
whole affair has aroused considerable attention, especially 
in Germany, where a new impulse has been given to the 


anti-Russian feeling, manifested in bitter attacks in the 
officjal journals. 


...-In South Africa a complication has arisen through 
the shooting of two of the Lobengula’s delegates. They 
had arrived at the camp and were on the point of being 
arrested, because unwilling to make known their mission. 
Finding this out they endeavored to run away, when the 
police fired upon them and shot two. An inquiry has been 
ordered, It is hoped that arrangements will be secured 
soon for the ending of hostilities. 


...-The captain of a Norwegian ship has reported that 
on July 2ist, in latitude 36 N. and longitude 338 W. he 
passed one of the boats of the White Star steamer 
‘“Naronic.’’? The boat was bottom up and contained noth- 
ing whatever. It was thickly covered with barnacles, and 
had a large holein the bottom. The lashings appeared tu 
have been cut in great haste and with much force. 


....Jn Morocco there has been a battle in which the 
Spanish Commander-in-Chief was killed. The tribesmen, 
who numbered 11,000 warriors, repulsed the Spanish 
forces who attacked them, and were then driven from 
theirtrenches. Additional re-enforcements have been called 
for from Spain. 

...-In Austria tie discussion over the Reform bil! con- 
tinues, the Cabinet has resigned, and the Emperor has 
determined to dissolve the Reichsrath. The Conservative 
Party denounce the Reform measure as a step toward 
anarchy. 


...- The Socialist Congress has been in session at Cologne. 
One of the delegates, Frau Schneider, urged the necessity 
of extending the suffrage to women. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


No Christian nation is practically so nearto China as the 
United States. No other nation possesses the advantages for the 
actual redemption of China which we might have. Easily the 
United States might have and hold the moral leadership of all 
that East which lies just beyond the West.—The Advance. 


....Every person who drinks is a stockholder in the saloon, and 
the saloon keeper gets all the dividends. Better withdraw and 
invest in your families. Moderation is a virtue. What is 
moderation ¢ It dependson how much a mancan hold. It’s a 
dangerous science to cultivate. I’ve no objection to any man 
following the advice of a physician and using liquor for medici- 
nal purposes; but you don’t take Epsom salts ten or fifteen times 
a day.”--THOMAS E, MURPHY. 


.... Notice how the religion of the Bible starts out with what 
we call ideals. he first lesson in it is implicit obedience to God 
as the Father and Creator, next the punishment of violence. As 
this was the greatest sin of those times, thejwhole earth full of 
it, the race is shown to be all but destroyed on account of it. 
Then comes the teaching in regard to honesty and chastity ; and 
so on upward, step by step, until in the Psalms we have out- 
bursts of love and adoration for God as he was then partially 
revealed. The revelation continued and culminated in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and his teachings and example were applied, ex- 
plained and exemplified in the matchless writings and lives of 
his Apostles. As there is, and has been, nothing even distantly 
approaching all this elsewhere among men, it is a strange per- 
versity of mind that would lead any reasonable being to minify 
or disparage it.—The Interior. 


....There are some booksthat are absolutely indispensable to 
the kind of education that we are contemplating, and to the pro- 
fession [editorial] that we ave considering; and of all these the 
most indispensable, the most useful, the one whose knowledge is 
most effective, is the Kible. There is no book from which more 
valuable lessons can he learned. I am considering it now not 
as a religious book, but as a manual of utility, of professional 
preparation, and professional use for a journalist. There is, per- 
haps, no book whose style is more suggestive and more instruct- 
ive, from which you learn more directly that sublime simplicity 
which never exaggerates, which recounts the greatest event with 
solemnity, of course, but without sentimentality or affectation, 
none which you open with such confidence and lay down with 
such reverence; there is no book like the Bible. When you get 
into acontroversy and want exactly the right answer, when you 
are looking for an express on, what is there that closes a dispute 
like a verse from the Bible? What is it that sets up the right 
principle for you, which pleads for a cause, 80 much as theright 





It was asserted that Police Captain Devery was cognizant 


passage of Holy Scriptare ?—CHARLES A. DANa. 
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NOTICES. 


{®- All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edl- 
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THE TRIUMPH OF REPEAL. 


THE present week will see the end of the compulsory 
purchase of silver, The Senate at last comes toa vote, 
the issue of which has never been doubtful, and the bill, 
slightly amended, goes to the House, where a speedy con- 
currence awaits it; and then the President's pen will 
complete the legislation for which we have waited so 
long. The country will be thankful, very thankful; 
business: will revive, finances will 
credit will be restored abroad. 

Ten days before the end came in the Senate, the out- 
look was dark. The incessant talk about compro- 
mise and the failure of the attempt to force a vote 
convinced some that unconditional repeal could not 
be carried. Senator Sherman’s reproaches aroused 
the Democratic Senators, and Messrs. Gorman, Faulk- 
ner and other party leaders thought it would be a 
great stroke to get repeal and anti-repeal Democrats to- 
gether and solve the question without the help of the Re- 
publicans. They formulated their plan of compromise 
(which contemplated the postponement of,repeal a year, 
the retirement of all Treasury bills of a less denomina- 
tion than $10, and the immediate coinage of a large 
amount of silver), and conferred with Secretary Carlisle. 
Exactly what he said to them we do not know ; but they 
left him and began a canvass of the Democratic Sena- 
tors, securing the adherence of thirty-nine of them to 
the new program. Some of the signatures could not 
have been secured if the assurance had not been given 
that the measure had the approval of the Administration. 
Whether the Senators who gave the assurance misrepre- 
sented Secretary Carlisle, or whether Secretary Carlisle 
misrepresented the, President the general public cannot 
pretend to decide. That isa matter which the Secretary 
and the Senators concerned must settle between them. 

Whether Secretary Carlisle spoke too confidently for 
President Cleveland, or the Senators spoke too confi- 
dently for Secretary Carlisle, it is of less importance to 
know than that the President promptly and emphatic- 
ally denied that compromise ever had received or could 
receive any favor from him. He had made no promise 
to approve it, and would make none. His sentiment had 
not changed. What he recommended in his special 
message he still desired, and nothing else. When this 
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became known to the Administration Senators they with- 
drew their names from the list of compromise support- 
ers, and the scheme fell to pieces like a house of cards. 
They had been duped and were indignant, and the man- 
agers saw that there was no hope of any kind of com- 
promise. 

When the plot was exposed, the success of repeal 
became assured. The silver Senators confessed the hope- 
lessness of their struggle, but insisted on further talk, 
and thus postponed for a week what they could not 
finally defeat—a vote, and that vote seals the fate of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, and places us 
once again on a sound financial basis. 

To President Cleveland is due the country’s gratitude 
for his firm stand. If he had been made of stuff more 
yielding, or if his convictions had been unsettled, repeal 
could not have been carried. He has shown great cour- 
age, and his faith in ultimate success was so strong as 
to inspire hope and something like determination in the 
weaker elements of his own party. One of the chief 
hindrances has been the lack of firmness in the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Senate. They stood for repeal, it 
is true, but in a half-hearted way that gave the silver 
advocates ground to hope for compromise. Senator 
Voorhees, who led the repeal forces, has always been on 
the other side ; Senator Faulkner weeks ago more than 
hinted at partial surrender; Senator Gorman, more 
shrewd, managed to appear as a strong friend of repeal 
until the failure of the compromise showed him in his 
true colors. In holding such men to his policy of repeal 
Mr. Cleveland has done his party signal service. 

The body of Republican Senators have been a greater 
help to the President than his own representatives. They 
have been the stanch friends of repeal; without them 
he could not have won. They were ready to support Mr. 
Voorhees in any method he chose to bring forward to 
force a vote ; he could count on them more surely than 
on his own party followers, They laid aside partisan- 
ship and acted solely for the interests of the country. 
To them and to the President the country should pay its 
first obligation of thanks, They have done nobly in the 
crisis, and saved us from untold financial disaster. 
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THE CHICAGO TRAGEDY. 





THE great Chicago Fair ends with a tragedy. Mayor 
Harrison was last Saturday night shot and almost in- 
stantly killed by aman said to be insane, The slayer was, 
perhaps, only acrank. The circumstances of the murder 
of President Garfield have been almost exactly dupli- 
cated. The tragedy sends a thrill of horror through the 
country, and is an unspeakable shock to the city of 
which he was the chief officer and which he had so dili- 
gently represented during this most famous year in its 
history. 

While it will be a matter for thanksgiving if we may 
believe the murderer was really insane and so irrespon- 
sible, yet one cannot but consider with a great deal of 
seriousness What was the nature of his hallucination. 
It was, as in the case of the murderer Guiteau, a matter 
of oftice, He believed that an important oftice had been 
promised him and that then Mayor Harrison had refused 
to keep his promise, and that it was his right to avenge 
the wrong and injustice done him. Once more it was a 
murder inspired by greed of office. Oftices are the great- 
est burden that rests upon the Executive, whether of na- 
tion, State or city. It is through his power of appoint 
ing ofticers that he stirs up animosities. It is because he is 
expected in the change of government to make room for 
new oflicials who shall represent his party and his sup- 
porters that he not only disturbs the good government of 
the commonwealth under him, but also tempts the hand 
of resentment or insanity to attack his life. When it 
occurred once in the case of the President of the United 
States we hoped it was but an extraordinary incident 
which could never occur again, But here we have the 
chief ofticer of the metropolis of the interior suddenly 
slain, offered a victim in sacrifice to the greed of oftice 
which our political methods have encouraged. It is our 
miserable spoils system that puts the passion into the 
heart and the pistol into the hands of these enraged or 
insane men, The spoils system is a system of injury, and 
it may be of violence and blood. 

Whenever such a catastrophe occurs the first natural 
inquiry is, How can its recurrence be prevented? While 
it cannot but occur to the student of politics that our 
system of appointment to office ought not to be a temp- 
tation to murder, yet we cannot help raising the question 
whether there cannot be a greater protection against the 
madness of insane men, Against the doings of insan- 
ity no one can make any provision. We cannot tell 
what an insane man may attempt. His standards of 
reason and action are so crooked that even the gods 
cannot anticipate and guard against him, Here is a 
new lesson, such as we had lately in the case of the 
attack upon Mr. Russell Sage, of the danger of allowing 
insane people to go at large if we tind that they have 
any grudge whatever against a person. They are afraid 
of no consequences and are liable to do any mad deed. 
It is reported that this man had attempted to see the 
Governor of Illinois, and he might very likely have 
shot him also, Much greater care should be exercised in 
reference to protecting the public against those people 





who are liable to do such deeds. 


We offer no eulogy of Mayor Carter Harrison. He 
was an active, energetic man, and he represented the 
city with great industry and faithfulness during the 
time of the Fair. But he did not represent the best citi- 
zens. He did not represent good political methods. His 
appeal was to the lower instinctsof the lower masses,and 
they rewarded him with their votes. They voted for 
him because he represented their lower passions and 
aims, and from the hand of one of them he died. It is 
a sad story, and a very sad ending of the glories of the 
Chicago Exposition. 
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THE ALIEN ELEMENT. 


In late years a wide difference of opinion has been de- 
veloped on the subject of immigration. There are those 
who think the time has come to change the policy of the 
past century and greatly restrict the stream of immi- 
gration that comes to us from other lands. There are, 
on the other hand, many who hold that there is no 
danger to be apprehended from the continued large influx 
of foreigners. They believe that the free air of this coun- 
try, its splendid public schools, its free press and its 
other effective modes of public education are sufficient 
to transform those who come to us alien in ideas and 
sympathies into intelligent and patriotic American citi- 
zens. They have great confidence in the power of our 
institutions to make assimilation of diverse elements easy 
and thorough. 

Among our special contributors this week General 
O’ Beirne, who, as Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at this port for several years, had an excellent 
opportunity to judge of the character of our immigration 
and of the sufficiency or insufficiency of the laws con- 
cerning it, sounds a note of alarm. He thinks.the time 
has come for greater restriction, or more effective ad- 
ministration of present restrictions. He does not deny 
that the nation has a great power of assimilation ; but he 
is apprehensive that the flocking to our shores of people 
who do not know our language and take no pains to 
learn it, who know nothing about our institutions, have 
no desire to study them, and could hardly get a true 
idea of them if they desired, introduces a dangerous ele- 
ment into our population. Gen, A. B. Nettleton who, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, gave special at- 
tention to the enforcement of the Federal 
igration system, to a certain extent agrees with 
General O’Beirne. He calls attention to the fact 
that these aliens crowd into our cities and become 
practically separate communities. By our naturaliza- 
tion laws the way to citizenship is made quick and easy, 
and they have within their reach a power which, in the 
hands of demagogs, may be used in a corrupt and dan- 
gerous way. He says the quality of immigration is de- 
teriorating—a statement which General O’ Beirne empha- 
sizes—and that the dangerous and revolutionary ele- 
ments of Northern and Southern Europe are being im- 
ported to this country. General O’Beirne would favor 
such changes in our legislation as would result in the 
selection: of the better classes and the rejection of the 
undesirable. We do not understand that General Net- 
tleton believes that: it is necessary at present to amend 
our legislation so as to make it more restrictive. He 
seems to agree with Dr. Senner that it would be well 
first to give the present law a thorough trial, to ascertain 
whether it can be effectively administered, and whether 
it will operate to exclude all who ought to be excluded. 

But who ought to be excluded? It is at this point 
where the real difference in opinion comes in. Who are 
‘* desirable,” and who are ‘ undesirable” immigrants ¢ 
Everybody uses these phrases ; but it is manifest that 
those of one opinion make them more inclusive and exclu- 
sive than those of the other opinion, Nobody denies that 
the present legislation is right in excluding idiots, pau- 
pers, insane persons, those having a loathsome or conta- 
gious disease, criminals, polygamists and the like. These 
are certainly ‘‘ undesirable” immigrants, and nobody 
thinks they ought to be admitted. But, on the other 
hand, it is quite clear that there would be a difference of 
judgment between Commissioner Senner, for example, 
and ex-Assistant Commissioner O’Beirne as to who 
ave ‘undesirable ” immigrants. Commissioner Senner 





immi- 


takes the view that has prevailed in this coun- 
try until within a decade or so. The fact that 
a man does not understand the English — lan- 


guage, has not had the benefit of a public school 
system, and does not understand or perhaps at present 
appreciate the beneficent character of American institu- 
tions, would not make an alien, in Commissioner Sen- 
ner’s view, an ‘‘ undesirable” immigrant. He himself is 
an immigrant, and is disposed perhaps to take a very 
liberal view on the subject; but we do not believe that 
he is very-far wrong. It is quite easy to make too much 
of this language question. We made no difficulty of it 
fifty years ago, when most of those who came to us were 
far more tenacious of their mother tongue than they are 
to-day. Those who come to us with adetermination to 
cling to their own language may do so in many Cases ; 
but if they remain stubborn, the children are quite sure to 
see the advantage of knowing the language of the coun- 
try and to break away from the parental example. This 
tendency among the children is irresistible. Churches 
have fought against it only to be compelled to surrender. 





What is true of German immigrants may not be equally 
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true of the Italian and Hungarian and the Polish, but in 
the end it is bound to be true even of them. 

Our country has not yet become overcrowded. We 
have millions upon millions of acres waiting for the 
thrifty husbandman to develop them and make them 
fruitful. There has long been a demand—and it is not 
yet satisfied—for help on farms and in various indus- 
tries, as Dr. Senner points out; and we see no reason 
why immigrants should not be welcomed in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century as warmly as in the 
first, care being taken to exclude the physically disabled, 
the mentally incompetent and other classes who must be 
burdens upon the community. We need not say that 
we entirely agree with Dr. Baldwin, that no race as such 
ought to be excluded. If we are to have restriction let 
it be applied with discrimination. It is absurd, and 
events are rapidly demonstrating the absurdity,to exclude 
entirely all persons of Chinese birth while all others are 
admitted. What we want and what must be the outcome 
of the agitation respecting immigration is uniform legis- 
lation for its regulation. 

The dangers which General O’Beirne and others ap- 
prehend from the continued influx of foreigners may be 
to a large extent neutralized by a revision of our natu- 
ralization laws, Here is an opportunity to protect the 
country against the exercise of the franchise by those 
who are not competent to wield it intelligently and 
safely. Let Congress revise our naturalization laws so 
as to make the privilege of American citizenship one 
which shall be more highly prized and more carefully 
guarded, It is a reproach to the wisdom of our national 
legislators that such things as are to be witnessed both 
in State and United States courts just previous to elec- 
tion are possible. Citizens are being made in these courts 
at the rate of two hundred a day. It is impossible that 
the examination under such circumstances should be 
anything more than a farce. 
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MISSIONARY PESSIMISM. 


THe Missionary Review of the World for November 
opens with an article by the Editor-in-chief, which is 
stated to be the substance of an address delivered by Dr. 
Pierson at the Congress of Missions in Chicago. Asa 
private individual, Dr. Pierson is entitled to hold these 
opinions and promulgate them. But here he appears 
as representing the great body of missionaries and 
as the exponent of the true principle of missions ; and, 
as such, we canpot Jet his statements and conclusions 
pass unchallenged, 

The statements may be summed up briefly as follows : 
This is an ‘evil age,” in which no “real triumphs of 
Christ’s kingdom” are possible ; because, however much 
the Church may do, the power of evil is still dominant 
over all, and will be until Christ come in person. Here 
and there an individual soul may be converted, but the 
kingdom is not yet. ‘* The Church is not the kingdom, 
nor is the kingdom in the Church.” It is a ‘‘ fatal fal- 
lacy” to speak of ‘* Christian nations ” or the *‘ Christian 
world.” ‘* Now is the crucifixion and the fellowship in 
travail,” no ‘coronation or fellowship in triumph.” 
“The kingdom is invisible,” and will be until ‘that 
final age, which is the apex of the time-worlds. shall 
open,” 

The conclusions drawn are that ‘‘ duty” is the only 
“watchword,” that we must *‘ give up all hope of com- 
plete conquests in the present age,” cease our *‘ vain at- 
tempts to gauge the kingdom by man’s measuring rod,” 
indulge no more in the “‘ vice of statistics”; and that the 
office of the missionary is simply that of witnessing, not 
conquest. True, the kingdom does exist and advance , 
sometimes rising ‘*toward a higher flood mark,” but 
“evil still rules the world, and Satan is still its God”; 
and we must give up our ‘false hope, unaffirmed in 
prophetic promise, unconfirmed by historic fact,” of 
doing much if any more than just holding our own dur- 
ing this ** present evil age.” 

Into the exegetical argument, which involves the 
whole subject of premillenarianism, we cannot enter here, 
further than to say that if his opponent's exegesis seems 
to Dr. Pierson ‘* tortuous,” his seems to us very flimsy. 
Perhaps if we could rise to the ** apex of the time-worlds” 
we shoull be able to see more clearly. Having 
to do, however, more with fact than theory, more 
with life than philosophy, it seems to us that he has 
allowed his fantasy to run away with some very com- 
mon and prosaic words, such as age, world, time, etc. 
We are more concerned, however, with the statements 
and conclusions. These are in reality, if not in form, 
contrary to fact. It is true that there is evil in the 
World. It is not true that evil is dominant over 
good. It is true that the kingdom of God is in the hearts 
of men, and thus in a sense invisible. It is not true that 
Its conquests are “in silence and in secrecy.” It is 
Juggling with words to call it a “ fatal fallacy” to speak 
of * Christian nations” or the ‘Christian world.” Un- 
doubtedly the United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and other nations do unchristian deeds just as indi- 
vidual Christians do but, Christian ideas and influ- 
ences are unquestionably dominant in them. It is true 
that there is “ crucifixion and fellowship in travail”; it 
'S not true that there is no ‘‘coronation or fellowship in 
triumph,” 
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sionary biography or conversed with missionaries at 
home (he has never seen their work in the field) to very 
little purpose if he thinks duty is the only, or indeed 
the chief, watchword with those who are face to face 
with the active work of the Church. Love for the 
Master, love for souls, hope for the world are far higher, 


more powerful motives, and these, not duty, keep men * 


and women true amid dangers and deprivations on the 
foreign or home field. Undoubtedly it is an important 
part of the missionary’s province to bear witness; but we 
doubt if Dr. Pierson could find a single man of twenty- 
five years’ experience in the mission fields of Asia, 
Africa ar the Pacific who would admit that it is more 
than asmall part of missionary work. No conquest of 
the world for Christ can be complete until sin disappears. 
Each new generation furnishes a new field ; but to hold 
that conquest belongs distinctively to some future age and 
has nothing todo with the present, is to use the word in 
a sense that would be repudiated by the great mass of 
earnest workers, To state that missionaries or missionary 
societies, in their gathering of statistics, are actuated by 
the same spirit that governed David in his numbering of 
the people shows gross misapprehension. 

We might go through the whole address and show 
how, from beginning to end, it treats the subject of 
foreign missions, so far as present work is concerned, 
from a thoroughly pessimistic standpoint. It looks 
forward with hope and holds up the consciousness of 
ultimate victory. That victory, however, belongs to an- 
other dispensation, not the present. The present is evil. 
The Church, nay more, the Spirit, is practically helpless 
in the grip, which will tighten rather than loosen, of the 
powers of evil. Missionaries are but heralds sent forth 
into a hostile country, sure to fall by the way, content if 
but a seed can be sown which, in the future age, shall 
spring up and bear fruit. Such is the trend of the 
address. It is contrary to the universal testimony of 
missionaries, contrary to the best exegesis, contrary to 
fact. 

Missionaries are optimists, not pessimists ; and while 
they do not fail to realize the tremendous power of 
evil, they have confidence that the still more tremen- 
dous power of good will conquer not merely in some 
future age, but in the present. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We give this week a symposium on Immigration in- 
cluding the state of the law and an explanation of how 
it affects the interests of the country. There are articles 
by Joseph L. Senner, LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Immigration; Gen. A. B. Nettleton, late Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury,who gives a thorough description of 
the features of immigration law ; Gen. James R. O’ Beirne, 
late Assistant United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, andS. L. Baldwin, D.D. Weare glad to be able to 
print the last article written by the late Dr. Schaff, on De- 
nominationalism and Sectarianisin, a subject which he 
had very near his heart; this is followed by an article by 
Dr. Teunis Hamlin, who offers some personal recollections 
of Dr. Schaff; Jesse Benedict Carter describes the ma- 
neuvers of the German Army; Mary C. Jackson reports 
the progress of education in the South; Henry Gersoni 
has an interesting historical sketch of the Jews of Lithu- 
ania; Mrs. Alice Morse Earle tells how Pope Day is being 
celebrated this week in New England; the Rev. Thomas 
S. Potwin mentions the first fruits of the Parliament of 
Religions, and Kate Foote’s letter vibrates between Chi- 
cago and Washington. There are poems by Margaret J. 
Preston, Richard Burton, Emma H. Nason, Herbert i. 
Clark and Jennie Colton; and stories by Grace Dean 
McLeod and Robert Beverly Hall. 


ALTHO the counter-attractions of the neighboring Fair 
at Chicago kept down the attendance at the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association at Elgin, Il. last week, 
it was one of the best missionary meetings ever held Kast 
or West. These features of it are reported to some exteat 
in another column, A question of much less importance 
than the missionary work of the Association was settled in 
the business meeting, and that was the proposed change of 
name from the American Missionary Association to the 
Congregational Missionary Association. Mr, Stickney, of 
Baltimore, who left nearly a million dollars for Congrega- 
tional purposes, had given in his will $50,000 to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association on the condition that it make 
this change of name. After very careful consideration of 
the subject and consultation with the best legal authori- 
ties, the Executive Committee recommended tothe annual 
meeting that the change of name be not made, and such a 
vote was passed at Elgin with perfect unanimity. If there 
were any present whose denominational pride might have 
been better pleased by the change, they were satisfied 
when they learned that by the conditions of the will, which 
made the Congregational Church Building Society the 
residuary legatee, this ¥50,000 would not be lost to Congre- 
gational purposes, but would go to that society and 
through that society would aid the building of 
churches under the charge of the American Mission- 
ary Association. Of all societies supported mainly by 
Congregatienalists this is the one which in a large part 
of its work is necessarily unsectarian, It is the foster 
mother of a great many schools and colleges, the majority 





of whose attendants must be Methodists and Baptists, and 
the putting tothe front a denominational purpose would 
cripple that work seriously. The case is quite parallel 
with that of Yale College, or Dartmouth College, 
founded by Congregationalists and chiefly under 
their direction, but which must, in the nature of the case, 
be conducted on an unsectarian basis. Of course in its 
church work the American Missionary Association has to 
be Congregational, and its churches are affiliated with that 
denomination. This society has received in the course of 
its history two very large sums of money—one of $1,000,000 
from a Presbyterian,and the other of $300,000 from a Metho- 
dist. These sums would never have been received if the 
society had puta sectarian designation initsname. Inthe 
same way the American Board received $1,000,000 from 
a Unitarian, because its work is more Christian than sec- 
tarian. Similar sums, larger or smaller, are likely to 
come inthe future, and it would not be wise to cut off this 
source of supply. At the same time the prevailing reason 
why the change could not be made was found in the ad- 
vice of the legal counsel, touching the tenure on which 
these large sums are held by the Association and the pur- 
pose of the donors in making these yifts. This advice was 
peremptory and conclusive. It is not at all unpleasant, 
we may add, to see one denomination not putting a sec- 
tarian foot forward but rather magnifying its service for 
American Christianity. 


NEXT week will mark a crisis in New Jersey. The mo- 
mentous question whether the State is to be made the 
common ground of gamblers will probably be settled at 
the polls. A heroic effort, with the churches in the lead, 
has been made to rouse public sentiment toa sense of the 
impending perils; and if every Christian man does his 
duty next Tuesday victory will be with the forces that 
make for morality. No Democratic candidate should be 
regarded as good enough for a Democratic vote, if his posi- 
tion on the race-track question is wrong or uncertain ; no 
Republican candidate should have decent Republican 
votes unless he is thoroughly committed to the repeal of 
the immoral statutes of last winter. No father who has 
sons, no merchant who has clerks, no community which 
has young men, can afford to be indifferent as to the out- 
come of the elections. It is not a Tariff question, nor 
a silver question to which there may be two sides 
of equal moral status; but the issue is distinctly one be- 
tween a right and a wrong side, between a moral and an 
immoral standard, The gravity of the situation is indi- 
cated by the occurrence in Elizabeth last week, when a 
grand jury refused to obey the instructions of the Court 
to find indictments against men who had bargained 
away the morals of a township. There will never be a 
better chance to put down gamblers and gambling thau 
now. The man who manifests indifference toward this 
great struggle is unworthy the honor and privilege of citi- 
zenship; the voter who allows himself to be guided by 
partisanship subordinates great moral questions to little 
party prejudices ; and he who belittles the issue and blinds 
men to its importance is as bad as a‘ roper-in”’ for gam- 
bling dens. We beg Christian men not to be deceived, not 
to be careless, not to neglect their own votes or the votes 
of their neighbors. Vast funds are at the disposal of the 
race-track men, and they will be used freely and with ef- 
fect unless you are active and vigilant. Let every man do 
his duty. 


AN lowa correspondent—Mr. KE. G. Miller, of Waterloo— 
thinks that Mrs. Foster hardly did justice to those Repub- 
licans who bolted the party nominations because of the 
party platform. He asks to be allowed to scate the rea- 
sons for their action, In the first place, the thirteenth 
plank of the Republican platform is “utterly bad,’ and 
they cannot so vote as to indorse it or the candidates who 
are committed to it. Secondly, the ‘plank is worse than is 
generally supposed, He says : 


In 1885 the Republican Party laid down the doctrine that it was 
the right of the State to regulate the traffic in intoxicating liq- 
uors; in 1893 they repudiate this safe principle and deciare that 
the county may doit. If the county may say that the saloon is a 
necessity, may it not say the same of the gambling hell, of the 
brothel, and so on through the whole catalog of crime? How can 
good citizens support such a vicious principle, or Republicans 
consent to such a vacillating policy ¢ 


Thirdly, the Republican platform asks voters to vote to 
give the saloon legal existence in the State : 


It is presuming too much on our party fealty to expect us to 
stultify ourselves; to repudiate lifelong principles and do this 
wicked thing. Two years ago our good Dr. Stevenson said to 
us: * Don’t come to prayer-meeting Thursday and pray for the 
kingdom to come and then go to the polls on Tuesday and vote 
for the saloon.” That was good advice then; itis still better 
now, for the issue is more clearly defined. We are compelled to 
vote for the saloon within our borders or against it; we can 
only vote against it by casting our votes for officers who will 
constitute the law-making power of the State—Governor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and members of the General Assembly—who are 
against it. Our opposition, therefore, is confined to the head of 
the ticket, F. D. Jackson. 

“For a temperance man to vote any other ticket is to declare prac- 
tically thatit is more necessary to teach the Republican Party a 
lesson than to maintain prohibition,” says Mrs. Foster. She is 
again in error; with us itis the question of the election; we do 
wantto keep our present law; but I confess that I am so obtuse 
as to be unable to see how we can maintain it by voting for its re- 
peal; how we can kill the saloon by legalizing it! 

In the interest of probibition what is “the lesson it is necessary 
toteach the Republican Party”? It is that the temperance vote is 
indispensable to Republican success. Enough votes for Mitchell to 
defeat Jackson, and the lesson is learned. 

Looking at this question from the narrow ground of party ex 
pediency, and, paradoxical as it may sound, I think Republican 
success lies in Jackson’s defeat. If he shall succeed, and the 
party carries out its avowed policy of throwing the protecting 
arm of the law around the saloon and undoing the work of our 
Christian people for athird of a century, I greatly fear that it 
will be its last victory in Iowa, I believe that so many of those 
who made the great majority for Prohibition eleven years ago 
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will refuse to belong to a party that is the champion of the saloon 
that it will sink intoan utterly hopeless minority. 

We have much sympathy with those who denounce the 
temperance plank in the platform. It is a step downward ; 
but we do not see how that step is to be retrieved by voting 
so as to elect a Democrat Governor. The saloon vote 
has gone almost solidly to the candidates of that party in 
the past, and now it is proposed to do that which will aid 
in giving them the Governorship again. How will that 
advance the cause of Probibition » It is a method which 
has been often tried, and we do not remember that any 
wood ever came of it. The Third Party is run on this prin- 
ciple almost entirely, and it has done incalculable harm. 
There is a way for Iowa Republicans to resent the act of 
their late State Convention without helping indirectly the 
friends of the saloon: First, denounce the apostasy ; sec- 
ond, mark those responsible for it to be turned down in 
future in the party’s councils. In other words, punish the 
guilty ones from within the party, and not the whole party 
from without the party lines. 

THE statistical report of the Treasury Department shows 
that the consumption of liquors in the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1892, was, in round num- 
bers, as follows: 98,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits, 28,500,- 
000 gallons of wines, 987,500,000 gallons of malt liquors— 
1,114,000,000 gallous of all kinds. If wereckon the malt 
liquors at five cents per half-pint glass, retail,the cost of the 
malt liquors, which are mostly used by the working people, 
would be 790,000,000. This sum would buy, in round 
numbers, 132,000,000 barrels of flour at *6 each—more than 
the whole crop of wheat for that year; or 158,000,000 tons 
of coal at 5 each—-equal vo the entire output of coal; or 
79,000,000 suits of clothes at $10 each ; or 225.000 000 pairs of 
shoes at 83.50 each. Or, ifthis money were equally divided 
among these articles it would buy 33,000,000 barrels of 
flour, 39,500,000 tons of coal, 19,750,000 suits of clothes, 56,- 
250,000 pairs of shoes. Andif these articles were equally 
distributed among 10,000,000 families of workiugmen there 
would be for each famlly? 3 3-10 barrels of flour at 46, 
8 95-100 tons of coal at &5, about two suits of clothes at #10, 
and 5's pairs of shoes at #3.50, What a vast improvement 
would result in the pbysical comfort of the families of the 
workingmen if the money now spent for beer and ale were 
used for food, clothing and fuel. This estimate has refer- 
ence to physical comfort only; but there is also a moral 
aspect which every man who cares for his fellow-man can- 
not fail to be deeply interested in. 

A MUCH more important Chicago event than even the 
murder of Mayor Harrison is the gift of « million dollars 
by Marshall Field to found a Columbian Museum in that 
city as a permanent memorial of the Columbian Exposition, 
and a worthy rival of the Metropolitan Museum of this 
city and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A building will 
be erected in Lincoln Park, near the Chicago University, 
something in the style of the Art Building at the Fair, and 
it is expected that two or three millions of dollars worth of 
exhibits at the Fair and other collections of value will be 
donated at its inauguration. Mr. Pullman follows with a 
gift of a hundred thousand dollars. This is one of the 
most useful great gifts made in our history, and will be a 
growing educational power. It is also the beginning of the 
task of perpetuating the beauty and grandeur of the yreat 
Exposition on its architectural side. We congratulate 
Chicago on the possession of such public-spirited citizens 
as Mr. Field and Mr. Pullman. 

PREPARATIONS are being made for the holding of a con- 
vention to revise the Constitution of this State. These 
constitutional conventions are held periodically. If the 
coming convention concludes that the Constitution ought 
to be revised in any particular it will prepare amendments 
which will be submitted to the vote ofthe people. The 
National League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions, which is endeavoring to secure amendments to the 
constitutions of the several States, and also to the Coosti- 
tution of the United States, forbidding sectarian appro- 
priations, has prepared some interesting questions to be 
submitted to candidates for membership in the conven- 
tion. The design of these questions is to ascertain whether 
candidates are in favor of a constitutional safeguard 
against the diversion of public moneys to sectarian pur- 
poses. It is hoped that candidates may be induced to put 
themselves on record on this important question so that 
the voters may know where they stand. A very formidable 
document has been prepared by the Leagueshowing that 
in ten years a total of over $12,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the city of New York for the support of inmates of 
various institutions, classified as Catholic, Protestant, 
Hebrew and undenominational. There is certainly good 
reason for incorporating in the Constitution of New York 
a clause which will prohibit the appropriation of public 
money to denominational institutions. If denomivations 
wish to establish beneficent institutions they ought not to 
look to the State or municipal authorities for support for 
them. Any deviation from the sound constitutional prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State is fraught with 
mischief. Several of the States have already adopted con- 
stitutional provisions against sectarian appropriations, 
and it is to be hoped that New York.will use the opportu- 
nity next year todo the same thing. 

.... It is a good first step that bas been taken at Roanoke, 
Va., where the Grand Jury, which has been three weeks in- 
vestigating the riot, has returned six indictments for 
felony, twelve for misdemeanor and three for murder in 
the first degree, for the lynching of the Negro, Thomas 
Smith, while the chief of police and the sergeant of police 
are indicted for the murder as accessory before the fact. 
The indictment charges that these police officers counseled 
and advised tbe lynchers as to the whereabouts of the Negro, 
and thus aided in committing the crime. These are good, 
brave words, aud we hope some slight punishment will be 
inflicted upon some of the criminals. 





THERE 1s serious and increasing reason to be concerned 
about the Indian service under the present Administra- 
tion. It is perfectly well understood that Secretary Hoke 
Smith does not believe in permanency of tenure in office, 
but wishes to circumvent the Civil Service Law as far as pos- 
sible, and the Commissioner seems to be at one with him. 
In the Indian Appropriations bill it is understood that the 
salary of most of the superintendents of Indian schools 
(two thousand dollars) will be cut down with a view of 
securing the resignation of those who are now in the serv- 
ice and who are men of good character and ability. These 
schools are likely to be still further crippled by the fact 
that the officers whose duty it was to secure pupils for the 
boarding schools and see that they were filled, have been 
discharged from office. As a remarkable determination to 
break the spirit of the law may be mentioned the fact that 
at the Chilocco school the offices of two teachers, pro- 
tected by the Civil Service rules, have been abolished, and 
the teachers therefore discharged. Their places have been 
filled, however, by three ‘‘ assistant teachers,’’ who serve 
at the same salary, one of them being a near relative of the 
Commissioner. 


THE Spanish war against the Riff tribes of Morocco is 
not opening favorably. There has been one serious little 
battle in which the Spaniards got decidedly the worst of 
it, and were driven back to their fort Melilla, with the loss 
of the chief officer in command. It is a very difficult and 
awkward position that the Spaniards are ip, and may open 
a long and bitter war. The Riff tribes are quite independent 
of the Sultan at Tangiers, and have brought fifty thousand 
warriors, who fought with a religious fury which cares 
not for death. The Spaniards have held Melilla and the 
territory about it for two hundred years in the possession 
of Spain: but the Riffians had lately been troublesome, 
and so the Spanish erected a fortification near their bor- 
der. It happened, however, to be near the tomb of a 
Mobammedan sajnt, and this aroused the fanatical indig- 
nation of the tribesmen. The death of General Margallo 
aud nearly a hundred soldiers in this battle will prove to 
Spain the seriousness of the war, and may try seriously 
the courage and determination of a nation which has for 
many years not had its martial virtue tried. 


...-It is to the credit of the Protestant pastors of 
Columbus that they prepared and signed a paper denying 
the truth of a lotof slanderous statements about Catholics 
circulated by a political organization strong in some parts 
of the Middle States and known as the A. P. A. These 
pastors inform the public that the alleged letter of the 
Pope calling on the faithful to rise and exterminate 
Protestants is a forgery; that the document called “ In- 
structions to Catholics” is another stupid forgery; that 
the statements about the preponderance of Catholics 
among the officers, teachers and police of Columbus are 
untrue; and that the reports of Catholics buying arms and 
hiding them in churches, etc., are all ridiculously false. 
This is signed by the leading Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Lutheran pastors, 
and by the President and professors of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. But the ignorant people who take the A. P. A. 
papers will never believe them. 


.. An appreciative editorial in The Congregattonalist 
describing the liberal movements in the American Roman 
Catholic Church, ends with the following unexpected fore- 
boding : 

“The battle between Protestantism and Romanism is yet to be 
fought, and, if we do not wrongly read the signs of the times, itis 
to be fought on this continent sooner, perhaps, and with more 
terrible earnestness than we have thought.” 


It is not quite clear what is the ground fer this apprehen- 
sion. ‘To our view the battle has been fought, and it has 
been settled that the Catholic Church in America must be 
Americanized, and thut its members will not submit to 
medieval methods and views, just as it is now settled that 
the European immigrant coming to this country will be- 
come an American in sympathy and patriotism. 


.... The death of Pres. J. C. Price, of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion College, at Salisbury, N. C., isa very 
serious loss, not only for the Church and race of which he 
was x member, but also to our American Christianity. 
President Price was «» man of unusual ability. He was 
tall, portly, and a full-blooded Negro. He had a quick 
mind, a sharp wit, a kindly heart, and unusual readiness 
and eloquence as a public speaker, which made him a fa- 
vorite before any audience and very popular in the North, 
as well asin his own section. He had more than once, we 
believe, declined the oftice of bishop, believing he could do 
more for bis people by educating them. He hardly leaves 
his equal behind him among representative colored men. 


..--It is pleasant to see one party watching its own sin- 
ners in the matter of civil service rules. Ex-Deputy Col- 
lector W. P. Shaw has been tried before Judge Barr, of the 
Federal Court, at Louisville, Ky., and was last week found 
guilty of collecting money from Government employés for 
campaign purposes. The penalty is a fine of $5,000, or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both. It is interesting in this case 
that the attention of the grand jury was called to the mat- 
ter not by a Democratic district-attorney, but by one of 
President Harrison’s appointees, who is prosecuting this 
and other cases. The more of such indictments the better. 
They educate the public conscience and the parties. 


....One of the most extraordinary stories of Frenchiness 
and suicide is connected with the French madness over the 
visit of the Russian fleet. While the train conveying the 
Russians was crossing the Seine,a woman on the next 
bridge waved the French and Russian flags and shouted : 
“See and die! Vive la Russie!” and then jumped into 
the river and was drowned. When the body was recovered 
it was found to be attired in a chemise mide of Russian 
flags and a petticoat made of French and Russian flags. 





....The Egyptian finds are apparently exhaustless. A 
collection of papyri has lately been purchased for the 
Geneva public library which contains fragments of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, the former comprising portions of 
Books XJ and XII presenting great variations from the re- 
ceived text. There is also a passage from the Orestes of 
Euripides, a thousand years older than any manuscript 
hitherto known. 


... The boy students in Wesleyan University have made 
up their minds that they wili have nothing to do with the 
girl students. It can be endured. It is the old rhyme over 


again: ; 
**T will not marry you, my pretty maid.’ 
* Nobody axed you, sir,” she said.” 


....We can only regret that the Supreme Court of 
Michigan decides female suffrage in that State to be un- 
constitutional. Then there must be a ckange of the con- 
stitution. 


.... Wesee no reason why an ex-Catholic priest who wishes 
to lecture against his former faith should be mobhed, as 
one Slattery was in St. Louisthe other day. Free speech 
is the safest. 


WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


To emphasize fittingly the unbounded and well-deserved 
success of the Fair, and appropriately to round out a glori- 
ous existence, the celebration of Manbattan Day was in a 
sense absolutely necessary. Meet indeed was it that the 
two great cities of the nation, one the metropolis of the 
coast and the other of the lakes, which had fought in hon- 
orable battle for the honor of representing the nation be 
fore the people of the world, should now join hands in ap- 
preciative recognition of each otber’s good will and kindly 
feeling. Chicago welcomed her sister city with a beartiness 
which a few months ago would have been considered im- 
possible. General Horace Porter, in his speech,voiced the 
idea of welcome extended and accepted in his characteris 
tically poetic way when he said : 

“ Your people have vied with each other in pressing the cup of 

greeting to our lips ere we could remove the stains of travel from 
our garments.” 
Tho in numbers present it did not approximate Chicago 
Day, nor was that to have been expected, yet the day was 
a tvpical one in point of numbers and weather. New York 
wus represented in all the various phases of her metro- 
politan life,civic, military, political, religious, educational, 
commercial and social, and her honored sponsors bore will- 
ing testimony to the indomitable pluck and energy of the 
citizens of Chicago. Indeed, no nobler sentiment or more 
fitting encomium has been uttered or written in regard to 
the Fair than that which called forth thunderous applause 
in Colonel Fellows’s magnificent peroration. 

“ Filled with pride, filled with gratitude, filled with emotions 

which are beyond the power of speech to express, we come before 
you, citizens of Chicago, and, with our hand upon our breasts, 
and in reverent mood, thank you for your contribution not only 
to America, but to civilization and Christianity throughout the 
world.” 
The history of the Exposition does not show such an 
aggregation of oratorical talent, all honored sons of New 
York, as gathered in Festival Hall to show their apprecia- 
tion of the greatness and beauty of Chicago’s Fair and 
the spontaneity of Chicagw’s welcome. Such a coterie of 
famous orators as Chauncey M. Depew, Gen. Horace Por- 
ter, Colonel Fellows, President Low, together with Mayors 
Gilroy and Harrison, are seldom seen outside of New York 
City, and the eloquent manner and kindly thought with 
which they characterized the magnificence of the 
Fair, and the honest pride which was justly Chicago’s 
right to feel, and in the feeling show, was received 
with continous bursts of enthusiastic applause from New 
Yorker and Chicagoan alike. The New York Building 
was in the evening a perfect bower of beauty. The floral 
decoration had been carried out on so extensive a scale as 
almost to transform the interior; and the brilliancy of its 
hundreds of lights, its music and fountains, made it a pal- 
ace of enchantment. No untoward incident marred the 
exercises of the occasion ; and when the New Yorkers de- 
parted, a few days later, there were many and earnest 
expressions of appreciation of the courtesies which bad 
been thus generously and willingly extended. The cele- 
bration of many of the other “days,” pleasing us they 
were, and participated in with hovest pride on the part of 
the citizens of taose States, were incidents, while the cele- 
bration of Manhattan Day was an event in the history and 
success of the Exposition. It marked, indeed, aenew era 
in the fraternal life of these two cities, binding each to the 
other in closer ties of intimacy and appreciation, and ce- 
menting a friendship which must bear fruit in years to 
come. 

But the Fair has closed, and the hour has struck which 
marks the commencement of the despoiling of this won- 
drous creation. Men are asking themselves what cab 
wisely be done to perpetuate the effect of this marvelous 
lesson, wherein the past has been drained of its success 
and the future, in a measure, robbed of its birthright. Its 
destruction seems but little short of vandalism, a ruthless 
and sacrilegious tearing down of holy things. Had the 
promoters been possessed of a prescience of the work which 
was theirs to accomplish, more enduring material would 
have been sought than the husk of architectural strength 
and beauty which lack of time ard knowledge forced them 
to erect. The Court of Honor will live long after the 
marble-like structures which encompass it shall have been 
razed and the glory of the builaings departed. Tbe 
Statue of the Republic, flanked by tne noble Peristyle, 
the like of which the millions who have enjoyed its Leauty 
had never before seen, and who shail never again behol 
its equal, will have been a potent factor in the broadentug 
of the mind and a higher education to those who-e priv- 
ilege it has been todriuk in its highest conception ao 
allow its lesson to sink deep into theic heart of hearts. 
The Fair has taught the lesson that titere are lands yel 0 
be possessed, and in them ungarnered harvests of blessing 
and advancement 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION CONGRESSES. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


For information there is no avenue equal to what John 
Bunyan calls the * Eye Gate”: so words are quite inade- 
quate to paint the picture the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Union made October 16th-17th and which the National 
Union, now in congress, is making. Said the Rev. Josiah 
strong, D.D., in his address of welcome on Monday morn- 
ing: “If there is a pessimist in this city I would like.to 
bring him here and say to him: ‘ Look at these women and 
think what they represent!” It is precisely the fact that 
these great bodies represent immeasurable effort, achieve- 
ment and influence far beyond our sight that makes their 
meetings so suggestive, so significant. 

The World’s Congress found a gracious and beautiful 
Englishwoman, Lady Somerset, in the chair, come in 
hasteas Vice President to take the place of her friend, the 
American President, Above her and behind was a banner 
ou which were the mottoes: ‘‘ Christ for the World,” and 
“We Wage our Peaceful War for God, and Home, and 
Every Land,” and the device of a floating world, girt about 
with a white ribbon. Beside the banner in a halo of sun- 
shine was a portrait of her whose name isso identified with 
the W. C. 'T. U. organizations—Frances Willard might be 
used a8 its cipher. About Lady Somerset were grouped 
representatives from England, France, South Africa, Ice- 
laud, Finland, China, Japan, Canada and British Colum- 
ba and Australia, with Americans of every type, among 
them three W. C. T. U. Round the World Missionaries, 
and the President and Vice President of the Woman’s 
Branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, ladies who 
have proven themselves eminent in the art of saying just 
the right word, The floor was crowded with delegates, and 
the galleries with visitors, and rare indeed was the breast 
that did not bear upon it the knot of white ribbon. ‘ All 
sorts and conditions ’’ were there, but not an empty face 
nor one inattentive ; and not the least interesting and inter- 
ested were the dark faces in the crowd. 

The long- meter doxology opened the program, and Presi- 
dent Bouney made the first address of welcome. Lady 
Somerset in her response said : 

“T come to you to-day in the character of what we in England 
call the Queen’s messengers. They are men who with the great- 
est Heetness Carry the dispatches of our sovereign to all parts of 
the globe. [think I have the right to be considered one of them ; 
for | have not stopped day nor night since leaving London, and 
itis in the character of the Queen’s messenger I come; for [ bear 
the message with me that Ishall give you shortly of the Queen of 
this white ribbon movement—Frances Willard.” 

Mrs. Williams, President of the Dominion W. C. T. U., 
followed, and brought greeting from ‘8,000 white-ribboners 
across the line.”’?) She said : 

“ According to an old legend an American eagle screams on 
thisside defiance to the British, and on the other side the British 
lion roars at the Americans; but neither bird nor beast inter- 
feres with the passage of the white ribbon.” 

Perhaps the event of the morning was the response of 
Miss Ackerman, just returned from a nearly five years ab- 
sencein India, Chinaand Australia, and who, besides being 
a “Round the World Missionary,” is President of the 
W.C. T. U. of Australasia, She said, in conclusion : 

“When Lcame home the first question was, * What sights im- 
pressed you most?’ and Ithoughtof the greatest mountain on the 
earth, and then of the Taj Mahal, and I was lost in wonder; but 
Ican tell you what in all my vast journey stirred my heart the 
most. It was last Christmas. I was in a heathen land and had 
not had my mail in nine weeks. When I received my letters the 
first one | opened was from my home, and there fell from it some- 
thing.which stirred my heart as it was never stirred before, and 
I want to show it to you this morning.” 


Then with unsteady fingers she shook out a small Amer- 
ican flag. 

The afternoon session was crowded with interest, but 
only a few of the speakers can be briefly quoted. Miss de 
Broen, President of the French W. C. T. U., and whose 
mission is close to the spot where, in 1871, the last Com- 
munist battery fired on the troops from Versailles, and not 
far from the prison where the Archbishop of Paris fell a 
oe to the Communists, spoke with touching sim- 
plicity : 


“T began temperance work twenty years ago, without knowing 
there was an army like this in the United States; and you can 
imagine my cheer when I heard of you. One of our chief work- 
ersisa dummy worker. It isa window. Itis the only window 
in Paris, and in France, in which are the initials,‘ W. W. C. T. 
U. and in that window is the French Bible, because it is a 
Christian Temperance Union, because we try to enroll for the 
King of kings. There are hundreds and thousands of passérs- 
by, and many, many have inquired, What does it mean, the 
W.W.0.T. UL 

Mr. Sen Tsudi excused himself from reading his own 
paper, in which was the following : 


“About forty years ago, when your Commodore Perry, with 
your fleet, entered the Yeddo Bay for the first time and anchored 
at Vraga, it was Sunday. So he gave orders not to go ashore. 
On the deck of his vessel he had the 100th Psalm read and prayer 
offered, and with these he entered our country. Thecburch, 
which is built on the very spot where he landed first and had 
conference with the Japanese commissioners,is the Union Church, 
of Yokohama, and a native pastor now has charge of the native 
congregation. In this church it was that the funeral services 
for Mary Allen West were held. When I arrived here I im- 
agined to myself | would see many, many white-ribbon ladies. 
On the contrary, wherever I turn I see a signboard of beer, 
Whisky and liquor.” 


Mrs. Magniissen, of Iceland, the country of 70,000 people 
and two policemen, said: 


‘ ; am glad that intemperance in my land cannot be compared 
“ his. Women have the municipal vote, and a petition has 
een brought into our Parliament, signed by the men of our 


country, asking that the right of suffrage be extended to 
women,”’ 


At which announcement there was immense applause. 
Just what it means to bea ‘Round the World Mission- 
ary’? may be guessed from the fact that the young faces 
of the three present at the congresses are framed in fust 
whitening bair. 

Dr. Kate C. Bushnell and Mrs, Elizabeth Andrew spoke 
Monday night of their special and most difficult work in 
India, where they unearthed , facts regarding the military 
regulation of vice which are now inthe hands of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. It is international work with a ven- 
geance when two Americans are appointed commissioners 
of the British Committee for Indian Repeal and are set to 
the discovery if English law is obeyed in one of her colo- 
nies: and as with dilated eyes we listened to the story of 
how the impossible became the possible to these two whose 
only weapon was silence, and whose one help was prayer, 
we felt that not only bird and beast is powerless before the 
white ribbon, but the very Prince of Evil himself. 
Tuesday found floor and galleries even more crowded, 
for it had gone abroad that Miss Anthony was to speak. 
After reports of great interest, the memorial service for 
Mary Allen West was observed, and Mrs. Chika Sakurai 
was introduced by Lady Somerset. A charming figure 
she made in her cloud-blue gown embroidered with rose 
blossoms. Her voice, if not strong. was exceeding ; sweet 
and we who sat near did not lose a word, tho sometimes 
her accent produced what may be described as an unconven- 
tional effect. It isa pity words cannot reproduce the look 
in the eye, the smile, the delicate shading of tones; but let 
the reader fancy the following spoken by a creature full 
of sensibility, a tiny lady, self-restrained, yet trembling 
with feeling: 

“ My dear sisters, you cannot tell with what joy I meet you 
this morning. As I look upon youl feel we are friends, and not 
foreigners. This is my tirst journey from my native land, and it 
isno easy matter for one to leave the scene of her childhood days 
and many friends and loved ones. But God has blessed me with 
traveling mercies.” 

Of Miss West she said : 

“TL went with other members of the temperance society to meet 
her on the steamer. When she saw us in the distance she smiled 
as if she was very giad to see us, and we felt as if she was our 
mother. Oh, dear friends,I shall never forget her face that 
morning. It was bright as an angel. While I am speaking to you, 
I can see with my mind’s eye Hakodate Harbor with its ships rid- 
ing at anchor, and the sun causing the water tosparkle: but the 
face of dear Miss West attracted us more than anything else.” 

Miss Anthony argued, in her usual trenchant fashion, 
that as Fred Douglass found “his long and loud prayers 
for freedom powerless till he helped his prayers with his 
heels, so the prayers of the Christian woman will not rid 
the land of the rum traffic until they have the ballot.’ 

Miss Willard’s address, read by Lady Somerset, was upon 
the * Do everything policy ” of the W. C. 'T. U., and wasa 
most exhaustive and fascinating document, from which it 
will be enough to quote this sentence : 

“Sofar as the White Ribbon movement is concerned, this has 
been its best and brightest year, from the outlook of the World's 
Ww.c. 'T. U., and that is the only view that is adequate.” 

The Congress closed Tuesday evening with an address by 
Miss Ackerman, who told of the opium traffic in India 
and its effects and of her work in Australia, Said Miss 
Willard : 

“She has traveled by camel, horse, mule and elephant, steam- 
ers, skiffs, sailing vessels and junks, stage, carriage, ekka, tonga, 
jinrikisha, buffalo, bullock and camel carts, garah, sedan, pal- 
anquin and wheelbarrow.” 

And we who heard her did not wonder that one man 
came over 480 miles to bring her a free pass over all the 
railroads in Australia. 

Wednesday morning the National W. C. 'T. U. opened 
with thirty-six State presidents present, and by night 
long was the list of good works heard from, thanks to the 
“do everything policy.’”? Not the least interesting parts 
of the sessions were outside the programs ; for instance, 
the appearance of Mothers Wallace and Stewart, and of 
Mother Thompson, the leader of the Crusade, with the 
precious Crusade Bible, and the sympathetic words of 
Bishops Ireland and McGolrick, of Anthony Comstock and 
Dr. John Hall. On Tuesday Suami Vivikananda, the 
Hindu monk, in crimson gown and orange turban, stood 
on the platform, a superb figure, and said: 

“Tama Hindu; and what right has a Hindu to speak ina 
temperance meeting? Because his religion teaches total absti- 
nence. The wine-maker in my country is looked down upon; he 
is an outcast. When a man is looked down upon in my country 
he would prefer a prison or to be hung. If you want to stop 
drunkenness in this country you had better get our engine 
going.” 

But perhaps the words that went deepest were spoken 
by the venerable Archbishop of Zante. Over» long crim- 
son satin tunic he wore a black robe. A gold chain held a 
Greek crucifix upon his breast. On his head he kept his 
strange, tall black hat, and in his hand was his staff. ‘I 
Jove America,” he said, after repeating, in sounding Greek, 
Gal. 3: 28. ‘‘ Everywhere I seem to see the spirit of my 
dead ancestors at work ; and when I go home over the sea, 
every time I pray, I will say, ‘God bless America!’ ” 

Souta Evanston, ILL. 


-_ 
— 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE forty-seventh annual meeting of the American Mis- 
siopary Association was held last week in Elgin, IIl., from 
Tuesday, October 24th, to Thursday, October 26th. Presi- 
dent Merrill FE. Gates, of Amherst College, was in the 
chair. The reports showed that in the treasury depart- 
ment the expenditures had been 4386,739 against receipts 
of $340,728, leaving a deficit of $45,025. The survey of the 
work of the society for the year showed that the educa- 
tional work in the South has been flourishing ; it includes 
78 schools—5 are chartered colleges, 29 are normal and 43 
are of lower grades; there are 389 instructors and 12,609 
pupils, Among the most important and prom- 





for the Highlanders of Tennessee. The church work 
has shown progress in some respects and difficulties 
in others. There have been an unusual number of 
revivals and increased openings for work which, however, 
have been in many cases passed by on account of the de- 
creasing resources of the Association. Notwithstanding 
this fact theré have been 20 new churches formed, 14 of 
them in the mountain section. The total number of 
churches in the South under the care of the Association is 
152, with 8,988 church members, including 1,282 additions 
during the year, of whom about two-thirds were on profes- 
sion of faith. The Sunday school scholars number 15,331. 
Work among the Indians is carried on in 12 schools of 85% 
pupils; missionarfes and teachers number 90, and there 
are 1,300 Sunday-school scholars. The increase in member- 
ship in the Indianchurches during the year has been 301. 
The Chinese work includes 21 schools, with 40 teachers and 
1,215 pupils. A new feature introduced has been the effort 
to reach 2,500 Chinese women in the city of San Francisco 
by female missionaries, especially physicians. 

The sermon in the evening was preached by the Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Boston, Mass., on ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Power of Elijah and Elisha.” The morning ses- 
sion of Wednesday was largely devoted to memorial serv 
ices in honor of a number of workers who have died dur- 
ing the past year. Prominent among these was the Rev. 
H. R. Thornton, recently murdered at Cape Prince of 
Wales in Alaska. Others specially remembered were Gen. 
S.C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., the Rev. James Walker. 
and several teachers in the Southern schools, A report on 
Chinese work was presented by the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, 
D.D., followed by addresses by the Rev. William C. Pond, 
D.D., and the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, a missionary of the 
American Board in China. Mr. Smith’s address was 
especially interesting from its pungent references to the 
Geary Law, setting forth very sharply its ridiculous aspect 
as viewed from the Chinese standpoint. He also spoke 
very forcibly on the responsibility resting on those who had 
passed the law, and showed that in China there is such a 
thing as responsibility ; that when the law moves it compels 
respect for itself, and capital punishment for crime is not 
unknown The report on Indian work, presented by the 
Rev. H. A. Bridyman, was followed by addresses by the 
well-known Indian missionary, the Rev. A. L, Riggs, and 
anative Indian teacher, the Rev. Francis Frazier. The 
latter spoke in his native tongue, and was interpreted by 
Mr. Riggs. Among the addresses was one by Miss Collins, 
who gave a ringing plea for the Indians, among whom she 
has worked for years. Another stirring address was by 
Miss Hume, of New Orleans, daughter of the well-known 
missionary of the American Board at Bombay, India, 
where she has two brothers now engaged in that work. 
She dwelt upon the peculiar necessity of the Church in the 
South, owing to the lack of such assistance as is given in 
the North by the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and the Helping 
Hand Societies. 

On Thursday thespecial subject for the morning session 
was the Geary Law. After a number of earnest addresses 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

* WHEREAS, The law known as the Geary Act is in contraven- 
tion of sacred promises made by the United States to China: 
and 

“WHEREAS, It distinguishes among immigrants to our country 
in a way utterly inconsistent with the vital principles of our na- 
tion and the inalienable rights of man ; and 

“WHEREAS, It has been justly characterized by members of 
the highest tribunal of justice in our Government as ‘inhuman 
and brutal,’ therefore be it 

“Resolved, Thatthe American Missionary Association, the organ 
of the Congregational churchesof the United States, in one great 
department of their missionary operations, and representing un- 
doubtedly the sentiment of these churches, respectfully protests 
against this law and asks for its repeal. 

* Resolved, That the officers of this Association are instructed 

to bring this, its action, to the attention of Congress as promptly 
and effectively as possible.” 
The exercises in the afternoon were in charge of the 
Woman’s Board. Special interest was aroused by an ear- 
nest and fitting address by the Rev. J.F.Cross, a missionary 
at work at the Santee Agency. giving a very full and com 
plete picture of the work, There was a somewhat dra- 
matic scene when Dr. Boynton, interrupting the speaker, 
called for subscriptions, starting himself with one for 350. 
Responses came faster than they could be recorded for a 
few minutes. The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of President Gates, the Vice President, Secretaries 
and the Executive Committee. The proposition to change 
the name of the society was negatived. The meetings closed 
with addresses by President Gates, of lowa College, Prof. 
Graham Taylor, and Dr. Francis E. Clark. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Newburyport, Mass. 


an 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REv. BENJAMIN GRIFFITH, D.D., of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, died last week at his home in 
Upland, Penn. He was born in 1821, became a pastor in 
1850, and was connected with the Publication Society from 
1858 till the day of his death. 





.... The Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, isarranging fora 
series of meetings in the interest of city evangelization in 
Brooklyn and New York during November. He expects to 
have the co-operation of R. G. Pearson, the Southern evan- 
gelist, and Messrs. McNeill Robertson and Varley. 


... The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was commem- 
morated last week, by a conference of Women’s Hugue 
not Auxiliaries of the Franco-American Evangelization 
Society, in the Marble Collegiate Church of this city. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Drs. John Hall and D..J. Burrell. 


....The union revival services in Lewiston, Me., under 
charge of the Rev. C. L. Jackson, evangelist, resulted in 
eighty-six conversions the first week and from twenty to 
thirty each evening of the second week. Many of the con- 








ising are the mountain schools 


specially provided 





verts were fathers of families. On oneevening of last week 
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the main floor of the church was used asan inquiry meet- 
ing and was well filled. 


.... The Twelfth Conference of the International Board 
of Women’s Christian Associations was held in Buffalo 
October 24th-31st. Delegates were present from all parts 
the United States and Canada. Papers and reports were 
read and discussions were had on such subjects as Bible- 
class work, educational classes, libraries, homes, kinder- 
gartens, gymnasiums, how to interest workingwomen as 
association members, etc. 


....The fourteenth annual convention of the American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held last week 
at New Haven, Conn., with Yale Seminary. Papers were 
read on“ The Bond of Unity in the Church,” ‘‘ Medical 
Missions,” “The Evangelization of Japan,” ‘‘ The Problem 
of the Country Church,” and other topics. Among those 
who gave addresses were Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; 
Bishop A. M. Randolph, of Virginia; Robert E. Speer ; L. 
D. Wishard; and Mr. Kozaki, of Japan, the Rev. Robert 
Hume. 


.... The Rev. Joseph C. Price, D.D., President of Living- 
ston College, Salisbury, N. C., died last week. He was one 
of the most prominent colored ministers and speakers in the 
country. He was heard with delight in such churches as the 
Broadway Tabernacle, of this city, and received a warm 
welcome everywhere in the North as well as in the South. 
He raised by his personal appeals about $75,000 for 
Livingstone College, which is an institution of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Dr. Price was also an 
earnest temperance speaker. He was only about forty 


years of age. . 


.... The meeting of the Missionary Council of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, which was to have been held in 
San Francisco this fall, was held instead in Chicago last 
week. diocese in the country and 
all but two of the Bishops were present. A number of 
papers of special interest were read, and the discussions 
were valuable. Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, in dis- 
cussing missions in cities said that wissions with 
their billiard rooms and tables, ete., might be very well, 
but God forbid that the Church saloon should be approved. 


Delegates from every 


rescue 


It is said that these words received a very warm response, 


... The call is issued fora national reform convention, 
meeting in Allegheny City, Penn., November 14th-16th, 
President Felix R. Brunot signs the call,and it is approved 
by Joseph Cook, Dr, Josiah Strong, Dr. Herrick Johnson 
and others. Itis stated that the program will cover the 
principal practical questions of the day, and the aim will 
be to show that the acknowledgment of the authority of 
Christ. and the application of law will solve all the 
Special attention is to be 
xviven to the Sabbath question, the school question, mar- 


his 
problems of our national life. 


riage and divorce laws, the Chinese and immigration prob- 
lem, the drink curse, ete. 


...-Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of this city, spoke at a 
large gathering in Jersey City last week on the race-track 
question. He said that modern preachers ought to have 
more courage. They were ready enough to preach about 
Noah getting drunk, but not so ready to speak of those of 
their own times who were addicted to the same vice. He 
said there was a mav on the supreme bench of New York 
who is a drunkard; a man on the fire commission of New 
York City who is a murderer; a candidate for the Court 
of Appeals in New York who is a “self-confessed thief.” 
He asked why ministers do not take up such cases und 
speak more clearly and strongly. 


...-Annonncement is made that the fifteenth Episcopal 
Church Congress will be held at Chickering Hall, this city, 
November l4th-l7th. At the request of the Bishop of New 
York, Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, will preside. Among 
the questions for discussion are, What Shall be Done With 
the Saloon ? upon which Dr. Rainsford and Dr. McKim are 
to write and Robert Graham and others are to speak ; 
Moral end Religious Education in the Episcopal Schools, 
to be opened by Drs. Robert S. Barrett and John C Bac- 
chus, with Professor Boyesen and Mr. Hamilton W. Maybie 
among the speakers; Use and Abuse of Ritual; the Ethics 
of Doctrinal Subscription : the Doctrine of the Sufficiency 
of the Bible and What it Involves, to be opened by Drs. J. 
P. Peters, G. H. S. Walpole and Leighton Parks ; The Duty 
of the Anglican Churches toward Roman Catholic Coun- 
tries, to be opened by the Rev. Hall Harrizon and Thomas 
Ritchie, D.D. 


...-As is well kuown, the Roman Catholic Church is 
strovely opposed to all secret societies, forbidding its 
members to join them under penalty of mortal sin. The 
Good Templars, desiring to secure Catholic members, de- 
cided at their last convention in London to permit Catho 
lics to reveal the secrets of the order to their confessors. In 
consequence of this action Grand Chief ‘Templar Frazier, 
of Wisconsin, applied to Archbishop Katzer, of St. Louis, 
for permission for members of his diocese 
order. The Archbishop refused, 


to enter the 
Quite recently the matter 
same up before the Congregation at Rome on application 
from tbe Apostolic Prefect of Norway. Heasked: 1. Is the 
society called the ‘* Independent Order of Good Templars,” 
included in the broad excommunication against secret 
societies in the constitution of the Apostolic See? And if 
not, 2, Is joining the society prohibited under penalty of 
mortal sin?’ To these questions the following answers 
were returned, 1. Answer deferred. 2. Yes, or rather, the 
faithful should be deterred from joining such a society. 
It will be seen that the society is not absolutely forbidden, 
altho, so long as it is not settled that it comes within the 
prohibition against such societies as the Masons, itis con- 
sidered the duty of confessors to warn their flocks against 
the davger cf joining a society which may involve them in 
mortal sin. Archbishop Katzer, however, interprets it as 
absolute, according to a dispatch from Milwaukee. In 
that dispatch the qualifying clause after the Yes, which 
appears in the original, is omitted. 





Missions. - 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


BY THE REV. W. 8S. NELSON, 
Presbyterian Board, 


‘* CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases,” and also modify the sig- 
nificance of words. What we call a presbytery in Syria 
would hardly be recognized under that category in Ameri- 
ca, Stillwe call it by that name, in the hope that the 
present infant will develop into a maturity worthy of the 
name. Itis needless to say that as an ecclesiastical body 
it has no organic connection with the General Assembly in 
America. Whether deserving its name or not, the Tripoli 
Presbytery has just concluded a most pleasant session of 
three daysin the cityof Hums. There are eight organized 
churches embraced in our territory, and as yet not one of 
them self-sustaining. One of the great aims in the organ- 
ization of this bodyisto stimulate 4 desire for self-sup- 
port and to develop the ability for self-government. The 
largest church is that in Hums, which entertained the 
Presbytery now for the second time. The great impor- 
tance of the recant meeting was in the fact that now for the 
first time the responsibility of appointing preachers and 
teachers to the churches and schools, and of determining 
their respective salaries, has been referred to the Presby- 
tery of which the missionaries of the station are members. 
During the sessions various public gatherings were ar- 
ranged at which carefully prepared addresses were deliver- 
ed on “ Christian Love,” “Spiritual Gifts,” “‘ True Piety,” 
“Tnspiration and Revelation,” ‘Means for Advance in 
Righteousness,” “ The Gospel and the World,” ‘The Aim 
of Man,” and “ Effectual Grace.” 

Sabbath was the crowning and last day of our meeting 
Inthe morning the church was full to overflowing for 
preaching and celebration of the sacraments. Thirteen 
new members were publicly welcomed to church fellow- 
ship, making twenty-five received in this one church in 
the present calendar year. In the afternoon and evening 
there were other profitable spiritual gatherings, and the 
whole day was passed in most happy spiritual intercourse. 

TRIPOLI, SYRIA. 


C, S$, DURAND, M.D., 


Disciples of Christ. 


The missions of the Disciples of Christ occupy two dis- 
tricts in the Central Provinces, ong containiag three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, the other one and a half mil- 
lion. Work was begun at Harda in 1882. We have now 
three principal stations, and permanent work at several 
villages as out stations. We shall probably open two new 
stations tbis year. Our present missionary force consists 
of six men with families, two single men and eight single 
women. We have four physicians, two men and two 
women. We make medical work a strong feature. The 
zenana department is also well represented. We have also 
day schools for boys and for girls, in which we teach and 
preach the Gospel as thoroughly as possible. If any such 
comparison can be made, we consider our Sunday-school 
work and our village preaching the most important and 
the most promising of immediate results. Number of bap- 
tisms to the present time about one hundred. 

Harda, India. 

THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 


United Presbyterian; Scotland, 


There is widely spread in Manchuria among both Chinese 
and Manchus a form of disease which will not rank with 
insanity, epilepsy or any other ‘‘ mental’’ disease known 
to mein Christian lands. ‘Che Chinese call it ‘* Possession 
by the Devil,” or ‘‘demon.”” The trouble is intermittent 
but has the patient in a sure grip. Whensuch a person 
becomes a believer the disease is cured at once and forever. 

Young Mao, a well to do farmer, went into Kaiynen on 
business. There he heard of our chapel where was preach- 
ed ‘foreign ’’ doctrine. He went, was interested, spoke 
to the preacher, and remained a week on the premises to 
learn Christian truth. What he had learned he spoke of to 
his wife and mother ov his return home. The former, a8 
soon as she understood the story of free salvation through 
a crucified Savior sent by the love of God, cried out: “I’m 
cured!’ She was then and there cured of that ‘* posses- 
sion” of which she had for long, weary years been a thrall, 
and tho during the subsequent six years she has had 
troubles many and great sorrows there never has been a 
trace of the old black shadow. The‘ miracle’ caused a 
great sensationin the place, where there is now a respect- 
able little congregation, the village going by the name of 
the ** Jesus village.”’ 

MouKDEN, M ANCHURIA, CHINA. 








Diblical Uesearch. 


PROFESSOR BuUDDE, of Strassburg, one of the collabora- 
teurs of the new critical edition of the Old Testament 
books, inclusive of the Apocrypha and some of the Apoca- 
lypses, edited by Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, of 
which the first installment, the Book of Job, from the pen 
of Prof. C. Siegfried, of Jena, with notes translated 
into English by Prof. R. E. Briinnow, has made its appear- 
ance in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, of Harnack and 
Schiirer, No. 20, h.a., has given a number of details of the 
plans and purposes of this great undertaking not hitherto 
generally known, yet of exceptional interest to more ad- 
vanced Biblestudents. It appears that the chief object of 
the undertaking is not primarily a critical revision of the 
Hebrew text, but a revised translation; and this was,in fact, 
the only thing contemplated. Its publication has been 


made assured by the generosity of an American Hebrew, Mr. 
Jacob Schiff,who purposed by this work to attract the at- 








—————=— 
tention of cultured and educated circles to the Scriptures 
to a greater degree than had been the case before. From the 
heginving translations into both the German and the Eng. 
lish languages were contemplated. The program, however, 
demanded that these translations be based on the best pos 
sible text that could be secured, and hence of a necessity 
presupposed the strictest and widest application of the 
principles of lower or textual criticism, and further pre- 
scribed that the origin of the books in the present shape 
should be indicated as clearly as possible. Hence the use 
made of the different colors, which, as Budde tells us, has 
secured for this edition the name of ‘ Rainbow Bible,» 
Accordingly, both higher and lower criticism were to fing 
their full expression in these versions, at any rate as far ag 
the results of these disciplines are concerned, it naturally 
being out of the range of possibilities to include more than 
aminimum of the processes. The revision of the Massoretic 
text was thus not an end in itself as originally contem- 
plated, but only a necessary means to the real end. The edj- 
tion of the text, therefore, appears only in the revised form, 
the Massoretic readings discarded being put into the form 
of notes, The edition of the text with notes will appear only 
in English. The printing in colors is not make obligatory 
for all the books, the purpose being chiefly to distinguish 
between the documents in the Pentateuch. 


....A very curious and interesting addition to the litera- 
ture of the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel is found in 
The Expositor for October. Init Mr. F.C. Conybeare de- 
scribes an Armenian codex of the Gospels collated by him, 
The last twelve verses of Mark are given in the same uncial 
hand as the rest but separated by the heading “ Ariston 
Eritzon,” that is, of the presbyter Ariston. Mr. Conybeare 
defends the view that this is the Ariston whom Papias men- 
tions as a disciple of the Lord, and as having either written 
or delivered orally narratives of the words of our Lord, and 
that this ascription of the verses to him is correct. 


---.Casts of the Lachish tablet found at Tell Hesy by 
Mr. Bliss, and copies of the seal of Haggai and of two in- 
scribed Hebrew weights may be obtained in this country 
from the Rev. T. F. Wright, Secretary of Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


Che Sunday-Schoal. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 12TH. 
THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY.—2 Cor. 8: 1-12. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—He became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.—2 Cor. 8: 9. 

NoTrEs.—This seeond Epistle was written shortly after 
the first, about A.p. 57, and carries on the instructions of 
the first Epistle. This lesson is the beginning of the second 
great division of the Epistle, including chapters eight and 
nine, on the grace of beneficence. The two chapters should 
be read together.— “The grace of God.’—Grace in be- 
stowing such a liberal heart.- ** Afiliction,” “ deep 
poverty.’’—Caused probably by the oppression of their 
Roman conquerors.-———‘t Not as we had hoped.”’—But 
far beyond it. “We exhorted Titus.”’—Titus had 
visited Corinth since Paul’s previous letter, and Paul here 
says he would go again. “ Infaithand utterance,” ete. 
—Faith is naturally first mentioned as the fountain of all 
other gifts; but it is curious to observe that the next 
grace mentioned, which distinguished the Corinthian 
church was its power of utterance. Its members were 
good talkers. “ And knowledge.”’—The pretense of 
great science and theology about their religion was a 
special danger of the Greek Christians and developed into 
Gnosticism. 

Instruction.—We have here the best sermon ever preach- 
ed on benevolence. It includes two chapters, and is cour- 
teous, laudatory and urgent; and it appeals to the very 
highest motives conceivable, and comes down to even a 
proper consideration of the innocent weakness of human 
nature. On the one hand it recalls the gift of Christ, and 
on the other it encourages rivalry and appeals to shame. 

The greatest word Paul could speak for beneficence was 
the last one which formed the peroration of his sermon— 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” If be 
could give for us the unspeakable gift of his Son, then we 
ought to be free and eager to give our small gifts for oth- 
ers ; nay, we ought to be glad to give our whole selves, soul 
and body, for Christ and his brethren. We should dwell 
in thought on the infinite love of Him who so loved the 
world that. He gave his only begotten Son, who spared not 
his only Son, but freely delivered him up for us all; aud 
there will be no other argument equal to that for works of 
kindness or for mission work. 

There had been a famine, and many had suffered; but 
even those who had suffered gave out of their great pover- 
ty. Then poverty is no reason for holding back one’s gifts. 
Small gifts tell onearth, and they tell in Heaven, if they 
are according to our ability. The many small gifts of the 

















“poor may amount to as much as the fewer large gifts of 


the rich. 

‘Those who make poverty an excuse for not giving, are 
generally the ones who would not give no matter how rich 
they might be. 

The value of our gifts in thecourt of Heaven will be 
measured not by their amount, but by the sacrifice which 
they involve. The widows’ mites often bulk larger before 
God than the thousands of the rich who give and do not 
feel it. 

A good example has a great influence, and should be 
used for this influence. Paul, writing to the southern 
Greeks, telis them what the northern Greeks have done. 
That was not a wrong motive. Emulation in good works 
is good. Paul did not appeal to their vanity but to thelr 
best nature to encourage them. 

How many of us are there who give according to our 
power, much more beyond our power » That is what the 
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churches in Macedonia did. Some people do it now, and 
they are the happiest of people who are all the time plan- 
ning not what they can do for themselves but for others, 
always planning what they can give away. 

If our churches were more like the Macedonian churches 
we would have less begging for subscriptions. They 
begged the Apostle to take theirs, ‘‘ with much entreaty.’”’ 

Utterance and knowledge, education and eloquence are 
good, but love and faith are better, and liberality will test 
them. 

Paul tells the Corinthians that they were ready enough 
in planning and promising to take up this collection, and 
now he tells them to carry it out. There is a difference 
giving a pledge to a benevolent object, toward the build- 
ing or the debt of a church, and paying it. We say that 
in such a subscription there is always ‘‘ some shrinkage.”’ 
A promise to God should be kept. 

The first collection was for poor people’s support. This 
sort of charity must be keptup. We may rejoice that it 
can be so organized now as not to encourage poverty. Give 
wisely, and not indiscriminately, and rejoice that the 
opportunity for giving is increased now. We have not 
only collections for those who have suffered by famine and 
flood and storm, but for all the purposes of religion at 
home and abroad. 








Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, Josepn, ord. October 7th, Great Falls, Mont. 

BOSTON, W. F., Troy, Penn., accepts call to Adams, N. Y. 

CURTIS, Geo. T., Tedrow, called to North Royalton, O. 

GRIFFITH, Benjamin, D.D., died October 24th, aged 72, 
Upland, Penn. 


MORSE, G. Byron, Collingswood, N. J., accepts call to Paines- 
ville, O. 


STEPHENSON, E. M., called to miss’y. pas., Jackson, Mich. 
WATERMAN, L. M., Auburn Park, IIL, acceptscall to Dubuque, 


ae 

WHEELER, N. J., Colton. Cal., goes to Tarrytown, N.Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAM, J. DouGLAss, Manchester, Vt., resigns. 

BALL, ALBERT H.. Toronto, Canada, called to Anderson, Ind. 

BANHAM, H. E., ord. October 2d, Stockton, Cal. 

BONFILS, ELLSwortH, New York City, accepts call to Port 
Chester, N. Y, 

BYERS, WiLLiAM L., called to permanent pastorate, North To- 
peka, Kan. 

CAMERON, DONALD, ord. October 2th, Carthage, 8. D. 


CLARK, Epwarp L., inst. October 19th, Central ch., Boston, 
Mass. 


CONAKD, WILLIAM J., called to permanent pastorate, Belgrade, 
Minn. 


CONKLING, BENJAMIN D., Hiawatha, Kan., resigns. 

CRIPS, Pointe M., Bridgeport, accepts call to Vanderbilt, Mich. 

CULVER, FRANKLIN J., Santa Monica, Cal., resigns. 

DAMON, Cyrus W., Dartford, Wis., resigns. 

DAVIES, Arruur E., Erwin and Lake Preston, 8. D., resigns. 

DUGAN, WILLIAM R., Peru, Vt., resigns. 

FLICKINGER, DANnieL K., North Fairfield, Greenfield and 
Fitchville, O., resigns. 

FORD, Ropert, Center Harbor, accepts call to Campton, N. H. 

FOSTER, Guy, ord. recently, Ashland, Wis. 

FULLERTON, BRADFORD M., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 

GARDNER, Rurus P., Marion, Mass., accepts calls to Hamp- 


stead, N. 
HADDEN, Jacon W., Springview, Neb., accepts call to Big 
Springs, Davis Corners and Jackson, Wis. 
HALL, R. B., called to Tacoma, S. D. 
HANCOCK, Josepu J., Fifield, Wis., resigns. 
HARDCASTLE, WILLIAM, ord, October 14th, De Smet, S. D. 
HARRIS, SHELDON A., Albion, accepts call to Millburn, III. 
HERBERT, Joserpn, Ontario, accepts call to Woodburn, Ill. 
HEWITT, J. L., inst. October 17th, Green Bay, Wis. 
HILTON, CHARLEs A., accepts call to Randolph, Mass. 
HOLMAN, Davip A., Cannelburg, Ind., accepts call to Big 
Prairie and Croton, Mich. 
aol es, THEODORE J., Newton Center, called to Hopkinton, 
Mass. 


KERNS, Herpert A., East Chicago, Ind., accepts call to Genoa 
Junction, Wis., and Richmond, Ili. 
KETCHAM, Henry, Edgewater cb., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 


LAWRENCE, Epwarp A., Baltimore, Md., called to Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


McPHEE, Moses, Lenora, Kan., resigns. 
MERRILL, Truman A., Allen’s Mills, Me., resigns. 


MORRISON, CALDWELL, Union Sem., accepts call to Conway, 
Mass. * 


OBERHAUS, HerMAN, Prescott, Wis., resigns. 

OAKLEY, E. (CLARENCE, Detroit, accepts call to Romeo, Mich. 

PACKARD, ABEL K., Lafayette, Col., resigns. 

PERKINS, GreorGE G., Rock Rapids, la., resigns. 

PETTIBONE, Cnarves H., inst. recently, Boulevard ch., high- 
lands, Col. 

PINKERTON, WiLLiAM B., Waverly, lLa., resigns. 

PFEIFER, G. M., accepts call to Village and Scatter Crecks, 

an. 


PRATT Burier, inst., October 18th, Beecher Memorial ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


SKEELS, Henny M., Whitewater, Col., called to Eldon, Ia. 
SIMMONS, ABRAHAM, ord. October Ist, Shelby, Ala. 
SOUTHGATE, B. N., ord. recently, South Lake Linden, Mich. 
SPRAGUE, Eumer E., ord October 3d, Farnum, Neb. 
STARK, C. W., inst. October 5th, Genoa Bluffs, Ia. 
THOMAS, GeorGe P., Friendship, N. Y., resigns. 
WALLACE, Louis, Callahan’s, accepts call to Alturas, Cal. 
WEBSTER, EuGene C., Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to 

Neponset, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, A. G., called to permanent pastorate, Newberg, Ore. 


ECKLES, Mervin J., Bradford, accepts call to W. Arch Street 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


FARIS, W.W.,San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to Pittsburg, 
enn 


FIELD, C. H., accepts call to Bedford, N. H. 

FULTON, Ropert H., Gordon, called to Valentine, Neb. 

MILLIGAN, T. V., Jeannette, accepts call to Blairsville, Penn. 

PORTER, Rosert K., Portsmouth, accepts call to Delevan, Il. 

PRICE, Josepn C., Colored M. E. Zion, died October lith, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 

STILES, Howarp, Pittsburg, calied to Crafton, Penn. 

TOWNSEND, R.C., Maryville, Mo, called to Stillwater, Okla. 

WHITE. J. C., United Pres., DeWitt, Ia., called to Croswell, 
Mich. 

WHITTAKER, CHARLES, Avondale and West Grove, Penn., re- 

gns, 


WITHERSPOON, JERKE., Nashville, Tenn., called to Baltimore, 
WARRELL, E. R., Tracy, IL, called to Waverly, Kan. 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


BISHOP HURST'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH.* 


THE Church History before us has some features 
which may fairly be claimed as novelties in the depart- 
ment of Church history. It is written in a series of 
brief chapters, each complete in itself, and each having 
for a subject some distinct topic in the general Christian 
history of the period. 

This method is carried so far as to give the work the 
appearance of a series of studies epitomized in the brief- 
est possible terms not only by dint of studious conden- 
sation in style, but by an equally studious omission of 
all but the most important matter. The book reminds 
us in this feature of Hase, which has always seemed to 
us, with some possible modifications of tone, to fur- 
nish the nearest possible approach to the ideal of what 
a brief Church History should be. 

Bishop Hurst appears to have accepted this model and 
to have recognized the modifications required, His 
book glows with evangelical fervor, as Hase’s glitters 
with rationalistic brilliancy. The Bishop writes for the 
people, selects such matter as they will understand, 
develops his topics on lines which will interest them, 
and which will reveal their import and their impor- 
tance tothem. Heholds himself in free and easy rela- 
tions with the subject and with his readers. In the last 
Part, on the history of the American Church, he adopts 
a journalistic familiarity which carries him far into the 
personalities of the history,and leaves a pleasing impres- 
sion on the reader of the author’s hearty, generous in- 
terest in the human actors in the history he has to de- 
velop. 

Tho new in its present form, the history is based on 
and has grown out of a series of five Short Histories by 
the same author, which was published during the six 
years following 1884, when the first—that on the 
Reformation—appeared, These smaller -volumes have 
been reconstructed almost beyond recognition in the 
making up of the present manual, which is distinctly 
new bo'h in form and method. 

The lists of authorities are given at the head of each 
chapter and not reserved for more elaborate and less 
useful presentation in a section by themselves. They do 
not, of course, contain the exhaustive bibliography of 
the subject but only the best and most useful books on 
each topic with such critical notes as may be needed to 
guide the reader to the best use of them, 

The manual covers the whole range of Christian his- 
tory from the beginning to the present time, and the 
world over. The plan is broad and is executed in a 
very liberal spirit, especially as to the relations and con- 
nections of the main subject with secular history. The 
author’s evangelical enthusiasm is free from sectarian 
prejudice and theological intolerance. Its pervading tone 
is a good-natured optimism which is carried so far 
as to present in general the sunny side of the subject. 
This becomes more marked as we approach the mod- 
ern period, tho it is only fair to add that what we 
allude to is rather the genial, optimistic glow of good- 
natured feeling than any real defect of firm, uncom- 
promising and definite dogmatic conviction. 

In the more recent periods of the history we feel a 
certain want of critical boldness and judgment. The 
history is not always sifted and analyzed as it should be, 
with its right value set on each event. Toa greatextent 
this inconvenience results from the author’s meritori- 
ous attempt to make his history so universal and 
panoramic as to have included in it topics which must 
pass into the years of history before they can be treated 
with the critical judgment of history, The whole 
work stands on a practical rather than scientific or crit- 
ical basis, where the living interests of the history count 
for more than anything else. There aresome drawbacks 
on the topical method ef developing the history, which is 
adopted in this manual; but for popular effect and general 
usefulness they are more than counterbalanced by the 
gain in definite presentation of the subject, and the read- 
er’s introduction to the living issues of the period. 

Naturally all these strictures apply with double force 
the nearer we approach our own times and home, As 
we have already intimated, the faults and merits of the 
author’s method, and the need of sharper critical analysis 
are most apparent in Part V,on the Church in the United 
States. In this section the author has introduced as his- 
tory too much which is still in the circle of contempe- 
rary events, movements which have not completed their 
cycle far enough to be criticised, nor passed out of the 
incomplete, probationary and problematic stage ; such, 
for example, as the Salvation Army, or the controversy 
between the old and the new theology. But the worst 
that canbesaid onthis point is that in its concluding 
portions the hook tapers down from history into a sort 
of optimistic review of the times. 

As a whole we regard this Part on the Church in the 
United States as a most valuable piece of work, rich in 
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facts, brief, compendious and likely to be read and re- 
membered. 

If the detailed treatment is not exhaustive the list of 
topics is. Nothing at all important seems to be omitted. 
Every sect, denomination and respectable heresy, every 
collateral movement in any way connected with the sub- 
ject—politics, reform, literature—all have their place 
in the author’s hospitable plan, where they are handled 
with a double measure of the optimistic good-natured 
consideration which appears in the earlier Parts of the 
manual, That many of these topical chapters are and 
must be inadequate need hardly be said. That we miss 
in them a firm, definite critical treatment of the subject 
is partly the result of the author’s method and partly the 
exaggeration of the very great merits of his consideraie 
appreciation of all sides of the subject. The Christian 
usefulness, catholicity, general accuracy and interest of 
his treatment is of characteristic merit, the praise of 
which is wholly his own, 

We note, in conclusion, one or two minor errors. Sidney 
Smith’s sneer was not,we believe,that Carey was a ‘‘Bap 
tist cobbler” but a ‘‘ consecrated cobbler” (p. 409). The 
Cabots’ discovery of the mainland was five years later 
than Columbus's landing in San Salvador and not four 
years (p. 441). We note in the book a number of slips 
in English, of which we mention two as examples, 
‘arose for rose (p. 543), where the author is saying that 
Archbishop Hughes ‘‘ arose from one position to another 
until he was niade Bishop of New York,” and the use of 
**trapsferral,” a poor and doubtful word for transfer, as 
in the sentence : ** The transferral of European conflicts 
to America was the new order.” On page 433 we note 
the types make the author cite ‘ Jarducci’s Life of 
Christopher Columbus”; it should be ‘Tarducci. 


—@—— 


What is Inspiration? A Fresh Study of the Question, 
With New and Discriminate Replies. By John De Witt, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., ete. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This is eminently a book to be read 
carefully and to do good. The author combines in himself 
the merits of the new and the old. Much the same remark 
may be made of his critical position that it is not pushed 
forward into new territory until he has shown how to 
carry forward with it what was true and good in the old. 
His attitude to the difficult and disquieting points of the 
subject is considerate and reassuring. He shows that the 
admissions made by so conservative a scholar as Prof. W. 
H. Green, of Princeton, surrender the theory of iverrancy, 
and that this position is in itself a very dangerous one for 
the Christian believer to take. He says (p. 42) - 


* If itcomes to be understood that it is the authoritative doc- 

trine of the Church that the inspiration of the Scriptures de- 
pends upon the absolute immaculateness of the whole ; and, on 
the other hand, that a large proportion of those whose special 
scholarship qualified them to speak decisively upon the subject 
admit that the Scriptures are not without error, and that they 
stand ready to prove it by many instances, we fear beyond meas- 
ure the result.” 
He adds it was this method which drove Renan into in- 
fidelity, and Charles Bradlaugh, and that ‘* but for this 
the iridescent declamation of Robert Ingersoliin his ‘Mis- 
takes of Moses’ would collapse like a pricked balloon.’’ 
The general position of the book is that the Bible may be 
described as a revelation and a progressive, inspired reve- 
lation which furnishes us with a rule of faith and a stand- 
ard of authority, tho not by the short and easy method 
of plenary, verbal inspiration. Dr. De Witt’s general 
position approximates if it does pot reproduce Canon 
Mozley’s as contained in his volume on “ Ruling Ideas in 
Early Ages and their Relation to Old Testament Faith.” In 
his elaborate definition he declares inspiration to be ‘ta 
special energy of the Svirit of God upon the mind and 
heart of selected and prepared human agents.”’ He de- 
scribes its purpose and character, asserts that it is pro- 
gressive on the one hand and on the other “permanent and 
infallible,” except as intentionally partial or provisional or 
superseded by higher and fuller revelation. He asserts 
thatit is arevelation which can be estimated, interpreted 
and practically applied only by the use of rational dis- 
crimination. He holdsthat Christ is the end of the law 
and the supreme test to be applied to all revelation, that 
all other parts of the Bible are “inferior and subordi- 
nate to Christ’s revelation of personal truth and grace 
in the Gospels,and that everything in the Bible which 
does not fall in with this supreme standard is virtually 
superseded as an imperfect or provisional inspiration. The 
discriminating and critical use of reason is insisted on as 
one of the means intended by the Aimighty aud distinctly 
provided for arriving with confidence at truth; at the 
same time it is not reason enveloped in the darkness of un- 
belief but reason enlightened by the Spirit and led on vy 
the first elementary step to take the higher steps in pro- 
gressive revelation. 


Survivals in Christianity. Studies in the Theology 
of Divine Immanence. By Charles JamesWood. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York and London.) The pagan sur- 
vivals in Christianity, against which Mr. Wood raises a 
protest in this series of bright, pithy and pointed lec- 
tures, is not a matter of form and indifference, but of the 
substance: and spiritual essence, and as such suggest serious 
food for reflection. Paganism is, however, a charge which 
is very easily brought, and sometimes in cases where 
almost any other opprobrious term would answer as well. 
With Mr. Wood the term becomes too often a mere club 
with which to strike the opinion be wants to knock 
down. For example, we read (p. 68), that the “bare notion 
of the transcendence of God in relation to the world” is a 
pagan principle,and that it still survives in the Socinian and 
Zwinglian systems. The rotion of God as transcendent 
is not peculiar to paganism, and, per contra, the imma- 
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pence of God is not exclusively Christian, 
as witness Buddhism, the linequoted from 
Aratus by St. Paul, the Enchiridton of 
Epictetus, and pantheism generally. The 
true idea of God cannot be worked out on 
either of these two lines alone. Whatever 
troubles theology may have endured from 
carrying the conception of transcendence 
too far, it bas suffered more from exagger- 
ation of the opposite conception of his 
immauence Pagan is, at all events, a very 
absurd word to employ against Calvin’s 
conception of God, and yet more against 
Zwingli’s, who, tho not a systematic 
thinker, had points of decided sympathy 
with the immanent theology. It is not 
altogether plain what it means when 
applied to Socinianism or any other isms 
which receive that name in these lectures. 
Mr. Wood has his eve, however, on deeper 
matters. To him the theology of the 
hurch is plentifully blotted with “‘ pagan” 
marks, notably the current theory or theo- 
ries of the Atonement. He says: 
“ An expiatory and propitiatory theory of sac- 
fice, a theory distinctly heathen, survives 
from folk-faith; all teaching of divine omni- 
presence becomes Irrational, incomprehensible 
and futile ; grace becomes asubstantial efflux to 
bridge over the chasm between God and his 
world; consequently the Church assumes a sac- 
erdotal, and the grace of the sacraments a ma 
terial nature. The object of religion is, upon 
his premise, supposed to be the soothing of 
divine wrath, and an evasion of the penalty of 
sin, the resurrection to be a corporeal resuscita- 
tion, and everlasting life a combination of 
precious metals, precious stones, and endless 
psalm-singing.”’ 
Weil, really, we did not suppose things were 
as bad as this, and, ia spite of Mr. Wood’s 
assurance, we do not believe they are. The 
best authorities do not bear out the asser- 
tion that expiation is a primitive, folklore 
notion at all, but that sacrifices were 
offered as food to the gods. As old a writer 
as Porphyry in a famous passage says that 
these invisible beings were endowed with 
force by the shedding of blood and the com- 
bustion of flesh. Dean Spencer says of the 
altar that it was merely a table for the gods 
to feedfrom. Granting that the Church in 
the attempt to define such a doctrine as the 
atonement, or the Christian theoryof sacri- 
fice, borrowed secular conceptions, or to 
some extent employed secular terms to il- 
lustrate them, that does not make the doc- 
trine heathen, nor justify Mr. Wood in the 
extravagant sentence: ** An expiatory and 
propitiatory theory of sacrifice, a theory dis- 
tinctly heathen survives from folk-faith.”’ 
It would be as fair tu say, as the Seventh 
Day believers do, that because the name 
Sun-day is a piece of Constantine’s pagan- 
ism the whole celebration of the First Day, 
or the Lord's Day, under the name of Sun- 
day is pagan. Allthis talk about paganism 
iu Christianity, folklore derivations, and so 
on, is bewildering and vague. The passage 
we have cited above must stand for a char- 
acteristic example of Mr. Wood at his best 
and his worst. He has brought his charge 
with so little attention to what it implies 
that it really fails on Judai-m and the Old 
Testament sacerdotalism generally. These 
are systems which we may argue against as 
Christians, and, following Paul's lead,expel 
them from our worship and our theology ; 
but 1t will never do to call them pagan. Fur- 
thermore, we should like to know what 
form of *“‘paganism’’ it is that suggested 
to Mr. Wood the rhetorical tour de force 
of the closing phrases cited above : 
“the resurrection to be a corporal resuscitation, 
and everlasting life a combination of precious 
metals, precious stones and endless psalm-sing- 
ing.” 
There is a great deal of this wandering 
rhetoric in the bouk, and with it are asso- 
ciated the usual vague citation of capricious 
Scripture translations and uncritical pro- 
ceedings. Yet when all is said and Mr. 
Wood’s rhetoric restrained within discreet 
bounds,there will remain a large amount of 
truth in his general proposition, while there 
is no denying that his book is brilliant and 
readable from end to end; and it has the 
value of a somewhat new and startling pro- 
test. The Puritan protest lay against pa- 
ganism in ecclesiastical affairs. The mod- 
ern tendency has been to leave ecclesiastics 
and criticise the substance of scholastic 
theology. Mr. Wood takes up this line, 
and brings the charge of paganism against 
much of the traditional divinity. It is 
astonishing how much paganism, Shamun- 
ism, medicine-man and the like he is able 
to find in Christian divinity, how inge- 
niously he detects them, and with what 
genuine Puritan faith in the efficacy of his 
method he rounds out his charge. All this 
puts his book in the skirmish line of theo- 
logical criticism ; but it is a skirmishing 
that may open a very good battle, and lead 
to a very great victory. Itsets us thinking 
about our divinity in a new way, and raises 





questions which cannot be answered with- 
out a greatdeal of thoroughthinking. It 
may in this way be useful just where its 
faults are greatest, by helping on the good 
work of reconstructing theology on the 
basis of the Bible and of reality. From an 
Episcopai point of view Mr. Wood treats his 
own Church with the greatest freedom. He 
assumes that theoretically there are just 
two perfectly consistent ‘‘ broad types of 
Church organization—the Episcopal and 
the Congregational,” and remarks of his 
own communion: ‘‘ We Protestant Episco- 
palians ure practically Congregationalists 
slightly ameliorated by prelacy,’’ tho he 
adds in the next breath that “‘Congrega- 
tionalism is the despair of unity.’’ A man 
who writes ip this aphoristic way must, of 
course, pay the penalty for it, as Mr. Wood 
does in this volume; but he wins by it the 
chance for many a good shot at the enemy, 
and many a deadly thrust at superstitions 
that die bard. 


Moltke; His Life and Character Sketched 
in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, 
and Autobiographical Notes. Translated 
by Mary Harms, with illustrations from 
drawings by Moltke, portraits and facsimile 
letters. (Harper and Brothers, New York. 
Svo, pp. 352.) This tithe would prepare us 
to expecta fragmentary and somewhat dis- 
appointing compilation in this volume 
which forms the last in the series of official, 
von Moltke biographical and autobhio- 
graphical publications. This impression is 
in part sustained by the volume itself, tho 
it is greatly modified, if not wholly removed 
on frrther examination. The book is so 
silent as to the political history of the Emw- 
pire and on the broader relations of the 
military operations in which von Moltke 
was engaged as to make the impression 
that everything of this nature has been 
studiously suppressed in it. We have dis- 
covered nothing new or of transcendent in- 
terest in the brief family memoirs with 
which the volume opens. The autobiogra- 
phy is distinctly barren. The recollections 
of his father aud of hisancestry have some 
value as connected with the Field Marshal’s 
genealogy. The romantic tale of *‘ The Two 
Friends,’ written by young von Moltke, is 
a pleasing indication that the future Mars 
had his sentimental days and languished in 
them, as most German youths do. The 
chapter on Marie Moltke,his coming wife,is 
a delightful picture of that noble woman 
from childhood up, and drawn only as it 
could be drawn by aGerman author, train- 
ed in the very best, simplest and most char- 
acteristic German home. The notes of 
Moltke’s residence in Turkey, Rome, Spain, 
and of his military service in the former 
two, have the special interest which belongs 
to all such notes from a man like Moltke at 
this stage of his development. The tran- 
scendent interest of the volume first breaks 
on us in the chapter on the “ Retirement at 
Creisau.”’ Here, and indeed from this 
point on in the volume,we get such an intro- 
duction to Helmuth von Moltke as we have 
never had before. We see his German 
thrift and business accuracy in the admin- 
istration of the estate, how he purchased it, 
and how he lived therein Roman simplicity 
and Christian love of friends. He was a 
hard and strenuous worker who never 
rested anywhere. A bed and washstand 
were the only furnishing of his sleeping 
room at Creisau. He rose early, wide awake 
from sound sleep, dressed without a valet, 
and with little attention to his toilet. He 
never had more than two suits and wore 
them as longas possible. [n 1891 he boasted 
of asummer overcoat made with his own 
hands in 1857, when he went with the Crown 
Prince to England, and which, in 1891, was 
as good as ever. He used to add that it 
was the only coat he ever had made witha 
silk lining. He took no luggage when he 
went visiting ; his little portmanteau being 
as bare as General Grant’s. He hated lug- 
gage, and when obliged to wear a dress coat 
in some part of a visit, would put it on at 
once, wear it through the whole visit for 
several days and travel back and forth in it. 
Hunger and thirst were sensations which 
he hardly knew. ‘‘I was so often hungry 
in my youth,” he once said, ‘‘ that I became 
accustomed to it, and do not notice it now.”’ 
His moderation in drinking was the same. 
He was fond of children, and when past 
ninety continued his romps with them. He 
hated flies as heartily as St. Augustine,and 
with that distinguished authority confessed 
that he did not know why God had made 
them. He hunted them down in his room, 
shivering the windowpanes and glasses in 
his vigorous pursuit; and at the dinner 
table the company were often startled by 
the sudden crash of his fly-flap descending 
in the midst of plates and glasses. He 
loved music, delighted in Dickens and the 
poetry of Gellert and Faust, whole passages 





from which he could repeat. He delighted 
also inthe religious poems of Tom Moore, 
and translated many of them inte German, 
He was fond of whist,and played it much in 
the circle at Creisau. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the volume is the last, 
in which we have a glimpse at his more 
serious religious life and taith. He com- 
mitted his thoughts on this subject to 
paper and year by year, as he returned to 
Creisau, took out this paper reread it and 
made such corrections as occurred to him 
at the time. It is avery remarkable docu- 
ment as far removed from bigotry or super- 
stition as it is from speculative rationalism. 
We close this notice with a few examples : 

“The sovereignty of reason is absolute; she 
recognizes no superior authority. No power, 
not even that of our own wills, can compel her 
to regard as false what she has already recog- 
nized as true.” 

Again : 

“Christianity has raised the world from bar- 

barism to civilization. Its influence has, in the 
course of centuries, abolished slavery, ennobled 
work, emancipated women and revealed eternity. 
But was it dogma that brought these blessings ? 
It is possible to avoid misunderstandings with 
regard to all subjects except those which 
transcend human conception, and these are the 
very subjects over which men have fought and 
desolated the world for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years from the extermination of the 
Arians, on through the Thirty Years’ War to the 
seaffcld of the Inquisition, and what is the re- 
sult of all this fighting’ The same differences 
of opinion as ever.” 
On his table lay his wife’s Bible, and on the 
first leaf several of the passages which were 
his daily food and comfort written out in 
full. 


The Witness to Immortality in Literature, 
Philosophy and Life. By George A. Gor- 
don, Minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $1.50.) The conception 
that lies back of this book is extremely 
happy, and the execution is nothing less. 
The author turns to the literature of the 
race to find how the idea and belief in the 
immortal life lies in it, how it bas devel 
oped, what has fostered it, and on what 
basis it has come to rest. Beginning with 
the Hebrew prophets, we are led on through 
the poets, the philosophers, the Apostle 
Paul and Jesus Christ to the grounds on 
which the belief rests at the present day. 
Of the Hebrew prophets Dr. Gordon says ; 
their thought (p. 75) 

“isaterse, a brilliant fragment, a grand but 
uncompleted scheme of the world. There is, 
however, in it a logic noble and irresistible. Al- 
tho the prophets do not proclaim the idea of the 
future life of the soul, we can see the coherence 
of that faith with the general view of the world 
entertained by them. Their work was not with 
immortality, but with the conditions that make 
immortality possible. God, duty and immor- 
tality are the three ideas that Kant sent into the 
modern world, and the three together constitute 
the completed creed of the Hebrew prophets.” 
The development of the subject through the 
poets is the most meagerly executed chap- 
ter, especially as concerns the Greek poets 
and the author’s comparative limitation to 
the English poets and silence as to such a 
great thinker as Goethe. The development 
through the philosophers is better. The 
work gathers power and the argument 
gathers force as it advances. It is an in- 
ductive argument, which rests for its force 
on the appeal to human life and human 
experience. It reaches its climax when it 
is shown that the belief cannot be torn 
from the human mind without reducing 
human life to a waste. Dr. Gordon says 
(p. 261): 

“There is more for the scientist, the poet, the 
philgsopher, the theologian and Christian be- 
liever to-day than at any previous time in his- 
tory. Behind.the mind that believes stand the 
achievements of the race; back of the soul that 
wrestles with the question of the immortal life 
lies the vaster revelation of the order of God. 
The ground of individual confidence to-day is 
largely the faith that ages have thought into 
clearness and lived into character. . . . Belief 
in immortality will one day become inevitable. 
Inevitableness of belief isthe goal toward which 
history is moving.” 


Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. By Horatio Bridge, late Pay- 
master-General, U.S.N. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) Readers who have seen 
the portions of this volume which were 
published in Harper's Magazine will wel- 
come the fuller memoir which Mr. Bridge 
gives us in the present volume. It is de- 
lightful in every sense, and even without 
reservation on account of its brevity 
and the gaps which must needs occur in 
such acompilation. Mr. Bridge is one of 
the three graduates of Hawthorne’s class at 
Bowdoin (the famous class of 1825 to 
which Longfellow also belonged) who were 
living iu 1892. His intimacy with Haw- 
thorne began on the way to college and 





lasted tilldeath separated them. Hawthorne 
probably wrote Bridge more letters thay 
any one else. Some of these with a number 
of others, from Franklin Pierce, for exam. 
ple, are now first given to the public. The 
unaffected simplicity of Mr. Bridge’s nar- 
rative is a never-failing charm, and there ig 
far more literary merit in his work than he 
is disposed to claim for it. At all events, 
the literary portraiture of Hawthorne as a 
young man and as an older man on the 
thresbold of his fame, could hardly be bet- 
ter. President Pierce nowhere appears to 
greater advantage than in bis relation to 
Hawthorne, whom he befriended from the 
college days until his last vain effort to 
reinvigorate the dying man by taking him 
off in his carriage to the New Hampshire 
mountains. It was on this trip with Pierce, 
who watched him tenderly as a purse, that 
Hawthorne died at the Pemigewasset 
House, in Plymouth. The last time Pie: ce 
looked from the connecting room, with the 
door open between, was about four in the 
morning. Hawthorne appeared to be still 
quietly asleep, but the heart had ceased to 
beat. He had died alone and without a 
struggle Among the first things Pierce then 
did was to write a letter to Bridge which, 
under the circumstances, is quite as trulya 
tribute to the writer as to his departed 
friend, and in connection with the other 
friendly letter to Bridge, written four 
years later and almost in view of his own 
death, leaves a very pleasing impression of 
Franklin Pierce. The whole volume is 
bound together by the golden chain of 
friendship of these three, Pierce, Hawthorne 
and Bridge. Such friendships are rare in 
this world and deserve Commemoration. 
There are many other attractions to this 
volume, as we have pointed out, but in our 
view this is the chief. We should add that 
in the correspondence are some very inter- 
esting letters from Mrs. Hawthorne. 


Practical Essays on American Govern 
ment, By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., of 
Harvard University. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 41.50.) The essays which 
compose this volume have been collected 
from the seven or eight periodicals in which 
they were published during the last six 
years. They relate to different points in 
the political and municipal questions with 
which we are now struggling. The papers 
on ‘The Rise of American Cities,’ ‘ The 
Speaker as Premier,’ ** The Election of a 
President”? and “The Exercise of the Suf- 
frage,” areall bristling with points and sug- 
gestions. Inthe closing paper the author 
gives his reasons for believing that the 
South owed its defeat in the late war not 
to inferiority in numbers, wealth or posi- 
tion, but to the depressing effect of slavery. 

An Old Master, and Other Political 
Essays. By Woodrow Wilson, Professor of 
Jurisprudence in Princeton University. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
This is another collection of essays of the 
same general character as those named 
above. They are republished from the New 
Princeton Review and the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Beginning with a new study of Aaam 
Smith, Professor Wilson follows with four 
highly suggestive and well thought out 
papers on ‘‘ The Study of Polities,’’ ‘ Po- 
litical Sovereignty,” ‘‘ Character of Democ- 
racy in the United States” (an immensely 
pregnant and valuable discussion), and 
‘““Government under the Constitution.” 

—The Cosmopolis City Club is an at- 
tempt by the Rev. Washington Gladden to 
lead off in some practical suggestions as to 
methods of purifying city politics. The 
papers which compose the volume were first 
published in The Century. ‘Lhey are char- 
acterized by Dr. Gladden’s solid practical 
sense, and they also breathe a good deal of 
his enthusiasm and are worth the attention 
of good citizens everywhere, by which we 
mean citizens who want to do something 
for the reform of municipal government in 
this country. (The Century Co., New 
York. $1.00.)———Speeches and Addresses 
of William McKinley From his Election to 
Congress to the Present Time. (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. $2.00.) The clear 
cut, strong face which forms the appropri 
ate introduction to this volume is the best 
possible indication of the character of its 
contents. Thespeeches are reported in full, 
apparently verbatim, and form a thick 
octavo of 664 pages with a copious index. 
——Fuctors in American Civilization, 
Studies tn Applied Soctology is the latest 
volume of popular lectures and discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$2.00.) This is a collection of fourteen 
papers by fourteen different writers oD 
various aspects of the sociological problem. 
In general the writers take advauced posi- 
tions. Without disparagement to the other 
papers, we have noted as_exceptionally val- 
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uable those on the “Evolution of Penal 
Methods and Institutions,” by James 
McKeen, on “Charities and Charitable In- 
stitutions,” by Prof. Amos G. Warner, 
Pb.D., and ‘‘ The Drink Problem,” by Dr. 
T. D. Crothers. 





Among interesting republications we 
name The Home; or, Life in Sweden. By 
Fredrika Bremer and translated by Mary 
Howett. The edition is in two volumes and 
uniform with the Exmoor Edition of 
“Lorna Doone” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. #2 50.) Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. (New York and Boston. Two vols., 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00) publish a handsome 
edition of Thomas Carlyle’s well-known 
classic The French Revolution: A His- 
tory. It is well manufactured, printed 
from good type on good paper and illus- 
trated with portraits. Worth Having 
is a collection of graceful stories well told, 
collected and republished from The Pansy. 
(D. Lothrop Co., Boston. $1.00.) The Abbé 
Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy of the 
French Academy. The striking feature of 
this ‘‘ Handy Volume Edition ” of Halévy’s 
well-known classic is the translation into 
English which is well done, the beauty of 
the little book, and the extreme beauty of 
the copious illustration, which is done by 
Madame Madeleine Lemaire. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 7 cents.)——— 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By William Hep- 
worth Dixon. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Two vols., 16mo., $2.00.) This 
is an American republication from the 
Seventh Sweden Edition of Hepworth Dix- 
oo’s standard work on the Tower of Lon- 
don. The attraction of this edition is, we 
assume, its convenience and inexpensive- 
ness as compared with the large and luxu- 
rious Lo:don edition. It is, however, 
made well, printed from good type on solid 
paper, and in a very convenient size. The 
illustrations of tbe English edition are 
omitted.——The same firm (Crowell & 
Co, *1.00) publish a new and attractive 
edition of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. By Lewis Carroll, with spirited illus- 
trations. 








Student’s New Testament Handbook, By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) Viewed in the 
light of a tool to be used in the theological 
workshop by any student of the Bible 
whether he is taking his first steps in the 
seminary or his second steps in independent 
work for himself, this is a work of very 
great utility. It presents an immevse 
amount of critical information as to the 
critical apparatus and students’ apparatus 
generally in a systematic form with the 
necessary notes, hints and indications re- 
quired for the direction of the student. 
The manual falls into two leading di- 
visions: “*Part I, The Field of New Testa- 
ment Study,’’ and “ Part II, Commentaries 
on the New Testament.” Part I is, of 
course, the more elaborate and full. It is 
laid out in six leading topics: I, The Lan- 
guage of the New Testament; II, Text of 
the New Testament; III, History of the 
New Testament Canon; IV, Criticism of 
the Canon; V, Environment, or Setting 
and Illustration of the New Testament ; 
VI, History of Exegesis. Under each of 
these topics Professor Vincent has given a 
systematic, well-winnowed and character- 
ized exposition of the best works and 
authorities. Asa whole, the manual charts 
out the whole field of New Testament study 
and indicates to the student exactly where 
to find what he wants, exactly what what 
he has found is, and will leave him without 
excuse for confusion, wandering or non- 
intelligent fumbling. 


Campaign Echoes. The Autoblography of 
Mrs. Letitia Youmans. Withan Introduc- 
tion by Miss Frances K. Willard. (William 
Briggs, Toronto.) Mrs. Youmans is the 
President of the W. C. T. U. in Canada, and 
the pioneer of the White Ribbon movement 
In that courtry. She has shown herself a 
woman of remarkable gifts and especially 
endowed with those that are required to 
carry forward a great moral movement like 
that she has directed—if we can speak of a 
movement as one which is really three. 
For Mrs. Youmans has pioneered not only 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
but, as too closely associated with it to be 
Separate, the White Ribbon movement and 
that for Women’s Rights. The volume be- 
fore us is an autobiography which in the 
first part gives the author’s personal train- 
ing and history and in the other the account 
of the work she has done in the Dominion 
and elsewere, notably in Great Britain. ‘The 
book is interesting, every page of it. Some- 
times it is thrilling, tho it is composed of 
ordinary material and contains little which 
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can be quoted without reprinting the book. 
It is full of plain, telling incident and 
homely argument of the kind whose 
logic is about equally difficult to describe 
and to resist. Asa temperance propaganda 
the book is all we were led to expect and 
more. 


The One 1 Knew the Best of All. 
Memory of the Mind of a Child. By Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) For the benefitof 
those who may not have already enjoyed 
this latest creation of Mrs. Burnett’s, we 
will say that the whole story is in a meas- 
ure autobiographical. ‘The one I knew 
the best”’ is the little child whois now the 
famous author, but was then in her weil-to- 
do, comfortable English home, where her 
father dies, the boys grow up, and in due 
time the mother gets a letter from ‘‘ Uncle 
Jobn’”’ in America, calling them all over to 
this which has now become her chosen 
home. The story is told in terms which 
might make it equally well, as the author 
justly remarks, “the story of any child 
with an imagination.” It would, however, 
have to be a child decidedly endowed with 
that gift. The tale is sweet, bright and 
delightful in its quiet simplicity. It has 
the added charm for an American reader 
that the home is an English home aud that 
the child is an English child growing up in 
the normal conditions of a well-to-do and 
comfortable English family. To some of 
our readers it may also be a new and inter- 
esting disclosure that Mrs. Burnett came 
from such an English home to this country. 

The New Redemption. By George D. Her- 
roo, Rand Professor of Applied Christianity 
in jowaCollege. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 75 cents.) This is a stirring book. 
It enforces with impressive eloquence the 
duties and responsibilities of Christians at 
the present time to the world around them. 
The author believes that the Church has 
come to her great trial, and that the social 
history of the world depends on its proving 
able to lead in the social revolution which 
has already begun. The book is by no 
means a manual of Christian sccialism but 
it is a treatise on the ethics of Christianity 
applied to social life and duty. The key- 
note of the book is Rothe’s grave words 

“Whoever does not assume unconditionally 

the might of goodness in the world, and its ulti- 
mate victory ; whoever starts from moral unbe- 
lief, not only cannot lead in human affairs but 
must follow with reluctant steps. We live, in- 
deed, in the kingdoms of the redemption, and 
no more inthe kingdoms of this world.” 
It is a book to be read and pondered. So 
long as it is true that the basis of society is 
moral and that Christianity is the highest 
and truest morality the clew to social weli- 
being must lie in the direction pointed out 
by Professor Herron. 


The 


A Caiendar of Verse. With an Intro- 
duction by George Sainotsbury. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 41.25.) This is the 
second editien of the only poetic diary we 
know of which has the honor cof au elabo- 
rate introduction by a criticof Mr. Saints- 
bury’s standing. His performance is a sys- 
tematic survey of the whole, poet by poet 
and month by month. The collection is 
fresh and composed of the best from the 
best. It is beautifully bound in white and 
yold. 

Macmillan & Co. publish a new edition of 
Shakespeare’s England, by William Win- 
ter. The feature of the edition, apart from 
occasional revision, is the beauty and finish 
given to it in the manufacture, by the fine 
paper, careful press work and appropriate 
illustration, in which we note nothing 
more wholly pleasing than the portrait of 
Mr. Winter, which forms the frontispiece. 


Joshua and the Land of Promise. By F. 
B. Meyer. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. $1.00.) This is a volume of practical 
expositions based on the Book and Life of 
Joshua, done somewhat in the style of the 
London preacher, Dr. Parker’s Expositions. 
They are full of pith and point, plain, pop- 
ular and very deeply evangelical. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Ginn & Co. announce ‘The Begin- 
nings of the English Romantic Movement,” 
by William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Instructor 
at Yale University. 





...»Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons pro- 
pose fitting up a fine new building on Fifth 
Avenue above East Twenty-first Street, 
which they expect to occupy some time 
during the coming year. 


....The November Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains an article on ‘‘ School Libraries,” by 
Horace E. Scudder, and still auother of 
special interest to teachers entitled ‘‘ Spec- 
tacled Schoolboys,” by Ernest Hart, the 





London Ophthalmologist, 





.... The Ladies’ Home Journal will begin 
in its next issue Mr. Howells’s literary auto- 
biography under the title, ‘‘My Literary 
Passions’’; and Mr. Eugene Field coutrib- 
utes a poem, recently written, which is, the 
author affirms, his first love story. 


...-Thomas Whittaker will soon publish 
a popular work on the ‘Cathedrals of 
England,” with illustrations. Each min- 
ster will be discussed by some clergyman 
officially attached to it; Westminster Ab- 
bey by Canon Farrar, Winchester Cathe- 
dral by Canon Benham, Gloucester by Dean 
Spence, etc. 


...-Among the contributions to the No- 
vember Cosmopolitan are the first of the 
‘“Altrurian”’ traveler’s letters after his 
visit to New York, giving his impressions 
of this country, by Mr. Howells, as well as 
other “‘ American Notes” by another Al- 
trurian, Mr. Walter Besant, and a new 
story by ‘“‘ Mark Twain.” 


..-»Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, of England, 
are engaged upon a book to be called 
‘* Babies: Their Past, Presentand Future.” 
Mrs. Stanton’s intelligent interest in this 
subject is well known, while her daughter 
is a contributor to various educational pub- 
lications. The book will be full of useful 
hints to mothers. 


.... The new édition de lire of the *Stand- 
ard Book of Common Prayer” is now ready, 
and will soon issue from the press of Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne & Co. The method of 
decoration and symbolisin employed in this 
work was arranged by Mr. D. B. Updike, 
of Boston, who for the last twelve years has 
superintended much of the decorative 
priuting done by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

..-. The first number of The Psychological 
Review, a bi-monthly publication (Macmil- 
lan & Co.), will appear January Ist, 1894. 
It will contain the results of experimental 
investigations, constructive and critical 
articles, and reviews of important publica- 
tions on psychology. Its editors will be 
Professor Baldwin (Princeton) and Pro- 
fessor Cattell (Columbia), assisted by Pro- 
fessor Binet, of the Sorbonne, Paris; Pro- 
fessor Stumpf (Munich), Professor Sully 
(London), and a number of distinguished 
American students. 


....-The Rev. G. W. Gwilliam, B.D., has 
recently published, with commentary and 
facsimiles, the text of five Syriac frag- 
ments which have lately been brought 
from Egypt, and are now in the Bodleian 
Library. They belong to the ‘‘ Jerusalem ” 
or ‘‘ Palestinian”? Syriac Version of the 
Scriptures; and the portions, a few verses 
of Numbers and of the Pauline Epistles, 
are distinct from those which are preserved 
in London and St. Petersburg. The hand- 
writing is as old as the earliest specimens 
hitherto discovered. The work will be sent 
for one dollar, post free, on application to 
the editor, at Aston Upthorpe, Walling- 
ford, England. 


.---The ‘Social demokratische Zu- 
kunftsbilder,” which were published about 
two years ago by Eugene Richter, the well- 
known leader of the Liberal Party in the 
German Parliament, has reached an ex- 
traordinary circulation. Recently the two 
hundred and fifty thousandth edition was 
issued. In addition to this these sketches 
of what would be the results of a socialistic 
régime in State and family have appeared 
in fully forty journals and periodicals, 
among them also the Review of Reviews. 
Translations have been made into English, 
French, Italian, Norwegian, Dutch, Danish, 
Czech, Polish and other tongues. Literally 
millions have been reading this fascinating 
and instructive political brochure. 


....A manuscript exchange agreement 
has been in operation between the leading 
European libraries for the past two years, 
and is provingof great benefit to scholars. 
The manuscripts are now sent directly from 
library to library without the intervention 
of the State authorities. The following 
States are included in this Library Asso- 
ciation: Germany, Austria, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and a number of leading libraries 
in England, Italy and Russia have also con- 
nected themselves with this Association. 
In France, Italy and Russia the consent of 
the political authorities must first be se- 
cured before a manuscript can be sent to 
another library. 


....Germany is the paradise of literary 
specialists. Iu the Bibltographischer Mo- 
natsbericht, published by Gustav Fock, of 
Leipzig, who is chief publishers of bro- 
chures, etc.,of this kind,there appeared from 





September, 1892to August, 1893, no fewer 


than 8,688 doctor-dissertations, inaugurals 
of university teachers, school programs,and 
similar publications devoted to special re- 
search by German scholars. The majority 
of these are not in the book trade. Clas- 
sical Philology is represented by 327 num- 
bers, Modern Philology by 248, Oriental 
Philology by 66, Theology by 43, Philosophy 
by 73, Pedagogics by 224, History by 155, 
Law by 220, Medicine by 1,37°, Natural Sei- 
ences by 224, Exact Sciences by 225, Chem- 
istry by 401, Fine Arts by 19, Music by 7, 
Forestry by 20, Miscellaneous by 38. 
ne 
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The Country School in New England. Text and 
llustration by Cliften Johnson, 9x74, pp. 
vi, 1022. New York: D. Appleton & Co........ 
Relics. Frances MacNab. 734x5, pp. 214. 
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Edited by William T. Harris, A.M., 
LL.D. Volume XXIV, 744x5, pp. xxvi, 10. 
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The Story of Washington. By Elizabeth Eggle- 
ston Seelye, With over one hunvred illustra- 
tions by Allegra Eggleston. Edited with an 
Introduction by Edward Eggieston, 74x, 
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Miniatures from Balzac’s Masterpieces. Trans- 
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Stories. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L. With 
humerous illustrations. S$yxo'¢, pe. xi, BI 
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Inventors. Men of Achtevement Series. _ By 

Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 8t4¢x5%, pp. 200. The 
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Tom Sylvester. A Novel, By 'f. R. Sullivan. : 
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The Copperhead. By Harold Frederic. 74x 
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Marion Darche. A Story without Comment. 

y ©. Marion Crawford, 7445, pp. duu. New 
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The Pirate. By Sir Walter Scott. Bart) Dry- 

ourg Edition of the Waverley Noveis. Vol , 
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The English Religious Drama. By Katharine 
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Within College Walis. By Charies Franklin 

Thwing. 7xi. pp. Ist. New York: The 
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Bible Studies. [, Studies in the Pentateuch. 

I], Studies tn the Life ef Christ. The luter- 

national Sunday-School Lessons tor tt. 

By George F, Pentecost, 0.D. 7466544. pp. tx, 

415. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Flem- 
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The Wey into the Holiest. Expositions of the 

Epistle to'the Heorews. By &. 8. Meyer, 

B.A. 75¢x}, pp. 217. The sama.........0..00.. 100 
Woot Magic. A Fable. By Richart Je Tries, 

New Edition. 74, pp. si. New York: : 

Longmans, Green & CO.... ......ceeesceeees oe 125 


The True Story Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. 

744x), pp. xiv, 337. Tne sa ne........ ... wee 306 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver 
Wendelt riolmes With Illu-tratious by 
Howard Pyle. 8i4<r%¢ nh two volunes, 
Volume I, pp. xvi, 218. Volume II, pp. vi. 221 
York: deaghtoa, 
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Bertha’s Summer BoarJjers. By Linnis S. Har- 
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Historical Tales. The Komance of Reality. 74 
American, pp. 41%. Enoglisn, pp. 336, 
French, pp. 322, German. By Caarles Mor- 
ris. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott 
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Tales from Shakespeare. Including those by 
Char'es and Mary Lamb, with a Coutinua- 
tion by Harrison 8. Morris. [lustrated. 7x 
444. In four volumes. Volume I, pp. 208. 
Volume II, pp. 216. Volume IIT, pp. 1%. 

Volume LV, pp. 222. Thesame...... ... «++. 4 00 
A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories. By Lou- 
isa de la Ramé (Ouida). Lllustrated by Ed- 

mund H, Garrett. si¢x'4, pp. 245. Thesame 1 50 
The Chronicles of Faeryland. Fantastic Tales 
for Old and Young. By Fergus Hume. Il- 
lustrated by M Duulop. S4x/, pp. 191. The 

hace cctecicwucccddndcceccaencadsqvaceeasdaces 1 50 


Twenty Little Maidens. By Amy E. Blanchard, 
Illustrations by Ida Waugh. S4¢x64, pp. 160. 


The Higher Criticism. An Outline of Modern 
Biblical Study. By the Rev. C. W. Rishell, 
A.M., Ph.D With an Introduction by vrof. 
Henry M. Harman, D.D, LL.D. 746x5, pp. 
2 New York: Hunt & Katon.. ... .....+-- 

Immortelles. In Loving Memory of tngland’s 
Poet Laureate. Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Selected 
and Arrange 1 by Rose Porter. 6'¢x5, pp. Sl. 
Boaton: D. Lothrop Co.......ccccccccseccee eve 

Life among the Hindus Being a Journal of 
Daily Experiences and Observations during 
two Years of Life, Labor and Travel among 
the Peoples of India. By the Kev. P.M. 
Johnson, M.A. 7x54, pp. iy. St. Louis, Mo.: 
©. TH. WEGB WANE CO cecccccccse cose ceccccceses 

Evening Dress: A Farce. By W. D. Howells. 
llustrated, 544x354, pp. 54. New York: 
I cas esdccvetere” =  ccosareccees 


075 


1 


The Burden of Isabel. A Novel. By J. Macla- 
ren Cobban, 8x5, pp. iv, 330. The same... 
Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, U.S.A. Illustrated with Numerous 
Drawings by Frederic Remington, and 
from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 
S4xtil4, pp. vill, 486. The same ....... «+++ ; 
The Christ-Child in Art. A Study of Interpre- 
tation. By Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated, 
9146x644, pp. xv, 26. The same...... ....-..006 
Letters of James Russell lowell. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 9x6. In two volumes. 
Volume I, pp. vii, 418. Volume IT, pp. v, 484. 
Fe Gi cache ncccoccescvccosscceesss ase = 
Essays, Speeches and Memoirs of Field-Mar- 
shal Count Helmath von Moltke. The Es- 
says translated by Charles Flint McCium- 
pha, Ph.D.; The Speeches by Mujor C. Bar- 
ter, D.A.A.G.; and the Memoirs, by Mary 
Hermes. 9x6. In two volumes. Volume Tl, 
pp. vill, 308. Volume Il, pp. 1x, 23% The 


4 00 


400 


8 08 


5 00 


The Realm of the Habsburgs. 
man, 744x5, pp. viil, div. 
ell, Coryell & Co........ 

Early Days in New England. 
Henry Burt, of Springfietd aad Some of His 
Descendants. Genealozical and Biograph- 
ical Mention of James and Richard Burt, of 
Taunton, Mass., and Thomas burt, M.P., 
England. By Henry M. Burt and Silas W, 
Burt. 94x64. pp 617. Springfelu, Mass.: 
Clark W. Bryan Co........ccccrccccccesccvccere 

Our Best Moods. Soliloquies and other Dis- 
courses. By David Gregg, D.D. 75x54, pp. 
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The Spiritual Life. Studies of Devotion and 
nie. 8x54, pp. 198. Boston: George H. 
eili 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. Religious Aspira- 
tions in Prose and Verse. y James H. 
West. Second Thousand with Additions. 
6x454, pp. x, 106, The same 

The Romance of a Schoolboy. ay Mary A. 
Denison. Illustrated by John Henderson 
Garnsey. ap . pp. ix, 266. St. Paul, Minn.: 
The Price McGill Co......0. seessevcccccsserece 

Primer of Philosophy . By Dr. Paul Carns. 
8x544, pp. vi, 232. Chicago, Ill.; The Open 
Court Publishing Co 

Chances of Success: Episodes and Obse 
in the Life of a Busy Man. By Erastus 
Wiman. 84x54, pp. vi, 359, vili. New York: 
The Amorican Hows C0.......-..ccccscesccs200 

Brigitta, ErzAhlung von Berthold Anerbach. 
7Tex*, pp. vill, 115. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Pitdle Mermaid, and Other Stories. 
Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by 
RK. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by J. KR. Wegue- 
lin. 103¢xs. pp. xxil, 384. New York: G. P. 


General and English Phonology, with Sup- 
plementary Chapters on Kindred Topics. By 
John Clark, M.A. 8x54, pp. Ixix, 318. The 
The same cbhhebebanncds nee 

The Monism of Manor; The Unity of the 
Divine and the Human. By David apye 
Gorton, M.D. 84x54, pp. xxxi, 207. 1e 
same . seen ee merece esses Soressserseses ove 

Old Court Life in France. By Frances Elliot. 
74x54. In two volumes. Volume I, pp. xvi, 
321. Volume II, pp. v, 21. 

Woman in France during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Julia Kavenegh. In two volumes, 
with Portraits. 84x54. Volume I, pp. viii, 
22. V 2 ; i. The same....... 

, “ales. Collected and 
Jacobs. Illustrated by 
John D. Batten, 8%x6, pp. xiv, 243. The 
SA BO. wccce e- . ee 
Elsie and Other Poe 
ale. 744x5, pp. 14. Boston: KR. B. Hale.... 

My Saturday Bird Class. By Margaret Miller. 
74x5, pp. 7. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co,.... 

Melody. By Laura E. Richards. 754x5%4, pp. 
#. Boston: Estes & Lauriat 

Ethics of Liverary Art. The Carew Lectures 
for 18%. Hartford Theological Seminary. 
By Maurice Thompson.  734x5'4, pp. i. 
Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press.. 

The Love of the World. A Book of Religious 
Meditation. By Mary Emily ¢ hase. Second 
Edition. 7x44, pp. #2. New York: The 
Century Co. ° 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of Washington. 


By ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 
100 Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
A new volume in-he “ Delights of His- 
tory” Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book will supply a demand for a life of Wash- 
ington, the man, of convenient size, popular, includ- 
ing the latest results of research, planned according 
to the methods of the new school of history, and con- 
taining illustrations of almost every available sub- 
ject which the story includes, Mrs Seelye’s book is 
@lways interesting, and it is not encumbered with 
superfluous details. It is uniform with “The Story 
of Columbus,” by the same author. 


Personal Recollections of 
Werner von Siemens. 
8vo. Cloth, 85.00. 


In two very different flelds—the application of heat 
and the application of electricity—Herr von Siemens 
gained pre-eminent distinction by his rare combina- 
tion of scientific insight and power of practical utill- 
zation of his knowledge. He designed the ocean-cable 
ship Faraday; an electric railway and an electric 
furnace were among others of his inventions; and in 
this day of electrical progress the autobiography of 
this great électrician will possess a pertinent and 
exceptional interest. 


The Country School in 
New England. 


By CLirton JOHNSON, With 60 Tlustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings 
made by the Author. Square &vo. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


This volume is so delightfully novel, quaint, pictur- 
esque and so thoroughly informed with the fresh and 
unsophisticated spirit of childhood, that it inspires 
instant sympathy and appreciation. The author de- 
scribes successive periods of the country school—the 
winter and summer terms, the scholars in their 
classes and at the blackboard, their punishments, 
their fishing and coasting, their duties and amuse- 
ments on the farm—in short, the every-day life of 
the boys and girts of rural New England in the days 
of our fathers and our own. Every phase of his sub- 
ject is aptly illustrated with pictures from life. 


The Art of Music. 


By C. Hupert H. Parry, M.A. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


2mo, 


A concise and admirable exposition of the growth 
and development of musical art, full of the kind of 
information which persons desiring to cultivate rc. 
taste in music ought to have. 


Miniatures from Balzac’s 
Masterpieces. 


Translated and compiled by SAMUEL PALM- 
ER GRIFFIN and FREDERICK T. HILL. 
lé6mo. Cloth, 50 ceats. 

In this little volume is collected much of the wit, 


philosopby and keen analysis of human character 
for which Honoré de Balzac is so justly famous. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
»¢ M AS and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 
’ Gar Schoo} ntertainmen 10c. 


DMORE & CO., 85 Jobn St, N. ¥. 


READY EVERYWHERE WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER FIRST. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


The First Number of a New Volume. 
BEGINNING SOME IMPORTANT SERIALS. 


Iustrations py Cuitpe HassaM, CHARLES DANA GIBSON, GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWAKDS, F. L. M. PAPE, Louis LoeB, W. TABER, J. CARRELL 
Lucas, M. ‘TRAUTSCHOLD, GEORGE MICHEL, C. W. ALLERS, MAry HAL- 
LOCK FOOTE, WALTER SHIRLAW, AND OTHERS. . 


/ THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
A Very Timely Paper-on Bismarck. The report of a visit to 
Bismarck at Friedricksruh, by a personal friend of the ex-chancellur— 
his conversation on American and German topics, etc. Illustrated. 


An Unpublished Poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson. written 


to Lowell on his fortieth birthday —a poem of great strength. 


Fifth Avenue. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. 4 delight- 


ful paper by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with ten large illustrations. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. The first of two papers 
contributed by the nearest friend of the great actor, containing in familiar 
letters glimpses of Mr. Booth, the winning companion, the generous 
friend, the honest man. With portrait from photograph made in 1853. 


James Russell Lowell, on «« Humor, Wit, Fun, and Satire.” 
A hitherto unpublished essay, the first of-several to be printed by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Lowell’s literary executor. 


Tramping with Tramps. A record of most unusual adventures. 
A study of tramp life in America,— North, East, South, and West,— how 
tramps live, how they travel, how they are treated in different parts of 
the country; by a young man who has lived with them, disguised as a 
tramp. With interesting illustrations. 


George Michel, a Great French Painter. Ap article on “the 
Painter of Montmartre,” richly illustrated with reproductions of his works. 


A Story by George Kennan. 4, Psychological Study from Life, 
entitled “ John Henderson, Artist,” by the famous Siberian traveler. 


«My First Lions.” An exciting story of hunting fierce game in 
astern Africa —the first of several similar papers.  Lllustrated. 


A Story by Charles Egbert Craddock. First half of “ The Cast- 


ing Vote,” by the author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains.” Illustrated. 


Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. A narrative 
of the adventurous experiences of General John C. Breckinridge after 
Appomattox, by John Taylor Wood, a member of the party. Lllustrated. 


Complete Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichberg King, 
A. W. Drake, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


Artists’ Adventures: «The Rush to Death.” First of a 
group of separate papers recording notable adventures, either humorous, 
dangerous, or tragic in character, from the pens of well-known American 
artists, with illustrations by the authors. Walter Shirlaw’s “ Rush to 
Death” in this number will be followed bya humorous story of a French 
courier, “ Biader,” by I. Hopkinson Smith, in the Christmas number. 


Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. The second part of the diary of 
the Admiral’s Secretary who accompanied Napoleon into exile. 

66 Luvbyrd Goes a-Courting ”* is one of several humorous contribu- 
tions to the “ Lighter Vein’? department,-—illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


“= = 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MARK TWAIN, 
which will begin in the December CENTURY, like several of Mark Twain’s 
stories, has for its scene a steamboat town on the Mississippi River forty years 
ago. It is perhaps the most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever writ- 
ten. “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a hard-headed country lawyer, furnishes much 
of the fun that one naturally expects to 
find in a story by the author of “The 
Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in 
quite another light in the murder trial 
which forms the thrilling climax of the 
story. The plot introduces a novel and 
ingenious employment of science in the 
detection of crime. ‘The story will run 
through six or seven numbers. Other 
important.serials to begin soon include: 


A NEW SERIES OF COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. 

The publication in THE CENTURY of engravings of Old Italian Masters by 
Timothy Cole has made an epoch in the history of American art by the popu- 
larization of the work of the world’s greatest painters. Mr. Cole is now en- 
gaged upon a supplemental series on the Old Dutch Masters, the first results 
of which are such as one might expect from the enthusiasm of Mr. Cole in 
his new work. The first of these will appear in the Christmas number. 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC. 

Following the articles already printed in THE CENTURY on musical topics 
by such eminent composers as Messrs. Gounod, Massenet, and Saint-Saéns, 
THE CENTURY will print a group of similar papers on the great composers 
of the past, from the pens of the most famous of living musicians. These 
will include a brilliant paper on Schumann by.Grieg, another on Schubert by 
Dvorak, a third on Berlioz by Reyer, the composer of “ Salammbo,”’ and others 
of equal interest. A study of Grieg by William Mason will appear soon. 


IMPORTANT EXPEDITIONS. 


At the present time THE CENTURY is gathering, and will soon print, the 
results of expeditions recently completed or now being carried out in distant 
and little-visited parts of all the five great continents of the world. 


December will be a great Christmas Number. 

Four Dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new 
volume, November number Tne Century is always issued on THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
MONTH. Dealers will receive subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the publishers direct 
by check, draft, money- or express-order, or registered letter. Single numbers 35 cents each. 


a THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








There is this trouble about special 
providences,—namely; there is often 
a doubt as to which party was intended 
tebe the beneficiary. Inthe case of the 
Children, the Bears and the Prophet, 
the bears got more real, satisfaction 
out of the episode than the prophet 
did, because they got the children. — 
Pupp'NHEAD Witson’s CALENDAR. 
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THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Best one in existence. Price, $1.00, sent prepaid. 
Pamphlet free. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., New York. 








WANTED. 
W A NTE for Christian service to save 
4 unruly boys, young men who 


have given themselves to God. Hard work, simple 
fare, small pay,on-an industrial farm, where some 
manual labor will be required, There will bethorough 
raining for 7 “—_. Address. Bev eG bs 
) » Supt., Burnbum Jndugtr’ ar, y 

Four Corners, N.Y, ee 7 








EDUCATION. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street 
New York. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. For, .P° Bieber can. 


women. 








CALLEN, Breatore, Mane 
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Anglo-American Publishing Co,’s 


New and Recent Publications: 


Americans in Europe. 
By “ One of Them.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“The author is to be lauded for his patriotism. He 
is as wise as he fs patriotic.”—New York Times, 
“ A breezy and entertaining book. .. . It will be 
read with pleasure and profit.””—New York World, 


“We can heartily pronounce the book one frankly 
delightful. The character criticisms are fearless: 
but for the most part just. This charmingly enter. 
taining volume is most emphatically one of the books 
of the season.’’— Boston Daily Travel, 


“The purpose of the author is a wholesome one 
and every true American ought to be glad that thi¢ 
narrative has been written.’’— Boston Beacon, 


“The most entertaining book of the day.”—Boston 


Globe. 
The Curb of Honor, 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDs, author of “ The Romance 
of a French Parsonage.” Cloth, lino. Price, $1.00. 
Aromantic story of the Pyrenees, with that pecu-. 
Harly French atmosphere with which this talented 
author alone of English writers can endow a picture 
of French life. 


A Chronicle of Small Beer. 


By JoHN REID. 2mo. Cloth, illustrated. Price 
#1.00. 
A most delightful work, treating of Scottish life 


and character, not to be surpassed even by James M, 
Barrie, in his ** Little Minister.” 


At the Rising of the Moon. 


By FRANK MATTHEW. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
price, $1.25, 
“Astrue of Irish life as the songs of Tom Moore,” 
Literary World. 


“The Rev. Peter Flannery might have been one of 
Charles Lever’s characters.”’—The Churchman, 


". bt A find a quick place in the hearts of 
all.”"— Boston Times. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on reecipt of 
price by the publishers, 


The Anglo-American Publishing Company, 


31 Union Square (North), New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 0, 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN 
OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES V. 


(Two Volumes.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MIs. 
CELLANIES (one volume) completing the 
De Luxe Edition (imited to 250 copies) of PRES. 
COTT’S WORKS, Twelve volumes in the 
entire set, containing all the Steel Plates on India 
paper and maps that have appeared in former edi- 
tlons,together with fifteen new phototy pe illustra- 
tions to each volume. Large §Svo, half morocco 
gilt top, $5.00 per volume, net. 


BARABBAS. 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARKIE 
CORELLI. 


A remarkable novel introducing many ef the 
scenes, Characters, and incidents in the great tragedy 
of the Crucifixion. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


QUEECHY. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, New edition, uniform 
with the “ Wide, Wide World,’ Printed from 
new plates, and illustrated with thirty new pic- 
tures inthe text from crawings by Frederick 
Dielman. 

The story has always been eagerly sought and read, 
andin its new form possesses even greater attrac. 
tions for young readers, Imo. Paper, 5) cents 
cloth, $1.00. 


A THIRD PERSON. 


A Novel. By B. M. CkoKER, author of * To Let,” ete. 
Rmo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Send name and address for beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of holiday publications. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Relics. 


By Frances MACNAB, author of ‘“ No Re- 
ply.” No 125, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00, 


A quaint and charming story of English life, ina 
vein which suggests Mrs. Gaskell. 


Mental Development in 
the Child. 


By W. PREYER, Professor of Physiology 11 

the University of Jena; author of * The 

. ’ 

Mind of the Child.” Translated by W. 

H. Brown. Vol. 24, International Edu- 
cation Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The special object of this book, as announced by 
Dr. Preyer in his preface, is to initiate mothers into 
the complic ited science of psychogenesis. The au- 
thor desires to evoke a widespread interest in the 
study of the development of the infant mind, and 
has selected, from the extensive material he has gath- 
ered ina long period of systematic observation, that 
which has special reference to practical application. 
It is a book of much vaiue to teachers in the kinder- 
garten and primary schools, as well as to all parents. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
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REVELL’S NEW Books 


by Adela E. Orpen. 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life 
and Travels of Adelia Gates. — Illustrated. 
Svo, Cloth, @iIEMOp:............0....+ 2,00 

“The story of a woman of indomitable pluck and 
yerseverance, who never gave up for beaten, who 

Never considered herself too young or too old for any 

desirable undertaking, whether it was reducing the 

yreat country boys to order by the use of the switch 

A a school mistress of fifteen, beginning Latin vo fit 

for college at thirty, taking up the career of artist at 

fifty, or crossing the Sahara at Sixty-eight.” — 7he 

N.Y, Evangelist. 


By Rev. B. F. Meyer. 


Series. 9M, COGN. ......6 e000 es 

“These expositions have the character of all Mr. 
Meyer's writings. They combine devout insight into 
the rich resources of the Word of God, with skill in 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He 
js earnest, practical, personal, and he does not allow 
his good intentions te no np the place of research 
and study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking 
for himself.”"— 7e Lndependent. 


By Rev. Newman Hall, DD. 


Atonement: The Fundamental Fact of Chris- 
tianity: 19M; <ClOU. «6 os 6. nisisie 0s 75 


“This valuable little volume will do much to assist 
in their study of this important subject those who 
may not have access to more elaborate works or leis- 
ure forthe study of them. It is a book which cannot 
have too large a circulation,”—7he Christian at 


Work. 

By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

Tom Heron of Sax. A Story of the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the XVIII Century. 8vo, 
RMN ee ate ited oe iN an pen Sas Mate 1.50 

“ Evelyn Everett Green writes decidedly enter- 
taining books,”’— 7he Congregationalist, 


bor sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on recetpt 
of price by the Publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 


Cuicaco : 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 





~ ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THE WwoRzLD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses. Gr’ est Event and Greatest Book 
in Keligiou story. Unprecedented advance 
sale) PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 


90 Dearborn St., ° . lcago. 
A monthly magazine for 


GE RMAN I the study of the German 


Language and Literature, 8 highly recommended by 
college professors and the press as “the best effort 
yet made to assist the student of German and to 
interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’s COR- 
NER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. %2a year. Single copies 
weents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. HM. 


LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 


75 Fulton Street, New York, 










DESIRABLE 


Book and Newspaper Faces 


AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
ORIGINAL DISPLAY LETTER. 


SUCCESSEKUL ADVERTISERS are’ using 
Kemington County Seat Lists. They cover the ground 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUI 


X-Mas Music 


The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 30 
cents, Christ Child, Solo inC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40 cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds, (C) Sop. and Ten, Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration, Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, 25 
cents, Carol, Curol Christians. ¥ flat,solo, 
Duet and Cho, Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (Gi) Sop. or Ten, Solo. Wilkinson, 4 


cents. The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar. 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 
one Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarndley, Backus, 
“ey ncke, and others, 5 cents each, Carol Annual 
; He (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents, 
Arol Annual No, 39, various authors, 5 cents. 
ytinh of God (Sunday-school service), No. 1, 
anks, 5 cents, 
any of the above sent on selection if desired. 
Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 











4. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cluctnnatt O. 
C Cantatas, Carols 7 
CHRISTMAS Caren, carom 1893 
meat ise Men From the East.—A new Christ- 
feat Cantata. by Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Only a 
Our Cheatsals needed. @ cents by mail. 

& aviour-King,—By the Kev. ROBERT LOW- 
NY. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service. § 
cents by mail. 

by Me rewning Day.-Aservice for primary classes, 

h Sey VILBURF. CRAPTS & H.P. MAIN.@€¢ by mail. 

of Tatmas Aonual No. 24.—Contains a variety 
eautiful Carols. 4 cents by maul. 

Sood Hine of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 

%6 Rast 4 HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
48st Ith St.. New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas payments. 
a Styles just introduced. 
- nd for illustrated Catalogues. 


EW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 








Financial. 


RAILWAY MORTGAGES AND RE- 
CEIVERSHIPS. 


Since January 1st railway companies 
have been thrown into the hands of re- 
ceivers covering upward of 22,000 miles, 
with $400,000,000 of stock and $800,000,000 
of bonds; truly a formidable list. Some 
of the papers in commenting upon these 
large figures assume that that much of ovr 
railway capitalization has been lost. But 
the case is not so bad as that. In most 
instances the stock has had but little value 
on the exchanges for a long time ; while 
the bonds are not extinguished even in 
those cases where the property is not 
worth the par of the mortgages, but await 
readjustment of value in reorganization. 

The idea that a receivership could be re- 
sorted to by the corporation itself as a 

means of preserving the system was, we 
believe, first advocated by the late Mr. 
Jay Gould in the Wabash Railroad bank- 
ruptcy case, a doctrine afterward sub- 
stantially confirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. The original theory of 
receivers was that they were to wind up 
the affairs of the firm or corporation and 
distribute the assets equitably among the 
creditors. But railways have _ public 
duties and cannot stop running; hence 
receivers of railways were early compelled 
to change the first theory and continue 
in office while operating the road. From 
this grew the idea of receivers’ certificates, 
which were issued as the first lien on the 
property even ahead of the mortgages, 
These certificates were allowed by the 
courts at first only in emergencies—for 
wages and expenses necessary to keep the 
road in operation. Thisdoctrine has been 
gradually extended until now receivers’ 
certificates may practically be issued for 
any object which can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the judge to be for the best 
interests of the property. The whole 
theory of receiverships and of receivers’ 
certificates seems to be changing every 
day, growing broader and broader to 
cover causes and objects which ten years 
ago would not have received judicial as- 
sent, 

Railway receiverships are unknown in 
England, being peculiarly an American 
outgrowth from our own conditions. One 
strong reason for this development may 
be found in our theory of railway mort- 
gages. Our railway mortgages are all 
drawn so as tobe foreclosable, the same as 
a mortgage on ordinary real estate. But 
we have just seen that a railroad cannot 
cease running and hence it follows that a 
mortgage to that extent cannot be fore- 
closed, and the assets distributed no mat- 
ter how strong the legal language in which 
itis drawn. Another difference lies in 
the measure of values. A mortgage on 
a dwelling house may be overdue; but if 
the owner cannot pay it some one else will 
who may earn his living in another line of 
business. The mortgage rests for his pro- 
tection really on the community. Not so 
in railway affairs. The great cost per 
mile of the roadbed, tracks, cars and ter- 
minals make them worthless for any 
other purpose than transportation. The 
mortgage upon them, therefore, is not 
upon the real estate which might be sold 
for any other purpose if the trains stopped 
running—as is the case with houses—but 
upon the business, that is upon the earn- 
ing capacity or income of the corporation. 
The language of a railway mortgage, 
therefore, drawn up in ordinary real es- 
tate form, is misleading. Nevertheless 
since the theory must be kept up because 
the mortgage is made in terms tho not in 
reality foreclosable, some compromise be- 
tween letter and spirit had to be devised. 
This in large part explains the device of 
the modern railway receivership, which 
acknowledges the legal terms of a railway 
mortgage but at the same time invents a 
method of checking foreclosure until cap- 
ital is readjusted to earnings. 

In Great Britain, as we have said, there 
are no railway receivers, for the reason, 
principally, that by law railway mort- 
gages are a liea upon the income only, 
that part of the gross earnings remaining 
after payment of the expenses of operat- 
ing. English debentures are not foreclos- 





able, the control of the corporation pass- 
ing, in theory at least, from one grade of 
debentures or preferential stocks to 
another, as default may be made. Ameri- 
can mortgages are, in reality, no more 
foreclosable than English debentures, but 
since our theory makes them legally so, 
the appointment of receivers became 
unavoidable. 

If we bear these facts in mind, we shall 
be in a position to look at reorganization 
in a better light. If an English road does 
not pay debenture interest, no forclosure 
action is necessary, the debentures are a 
lien on the income, and are valuable or 
worthless accordingly. In the United 
States we proceed first to ascertain the 
real earning capacity of a railroad, and 
next to adjust the fixed charges to the 
earnings by cutting down the obligations. 
This is often a task of extreme difficulty, 
for all our large systems are composed of 
many smaller companies amalgamated 
so that underlying and ‘‘ blanket” mort- 
gages require adjustment each according 
to its intrinsic share in the whole. If a 
majority of bondholders do not consent 
to the new plan, it is a failure, and the 
railway must stay in receivers’ hands un- 
til some successful scheme is devised. 
This successful plan usually gives to the 
bonds some sort of preference stock in 
lieu of their lost principal. Thus reorgan- 
ization may offer $500 in new bonds and 
$500 ia preferred stock for each old $1,000 
bond. The fixed charge is thus cut in 
half, while, if the road is again prosper- 
ous, the holder may share in that prosper- 
ity by dividends on hisstock. Since pros- 
pects for the future are really the measure 
of values in the United States, and since 
all believe in an increase in business and 
perhaps in protits, such a recognition of 
the future claim of a present defaulted 
bond is rightly considered in every way 
equitable. But in all these plans for re- 
organization the mortgage holder must 
take what his share in the income of the 
road comes to, regardless of all the high- 
sounding legal phrases which grant him 
the power of foreclosure. 


> 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE silver danger is passed. The whole 
world now understands that the United 
States is able to and will maintain all ob- 
ligations on a gold basis. The one doubt 
which has undermined our credit to its 
very foundations, both at home and 
abroad, has been dissipated forever ; and 
we now stand ready to begin at once the 
work of repair and reconstruction. Thus 
far the change has been chiefly one of 
sentiment, and it would be unreasonable 
to expect any sudden and extended revival 
of trade after such a prolonged strain. 
Time will inevitably be required to gain 
new strength, and to adjust affairs to new 
conditions, -Some delay may also be oc- 
casioned by impending tariff changes; 
but we are quite disposed to believe that 
in the aggregate the effect of this element 
is exaggerated ; that the changes will not 
be radical ; thatsome interests will receive 
afresh stimulus upon the settlement of 
this question, while others have been in- 
jured much more by the uncertainty than 
fear of actual changes. The return of 
confidence which has developed during the 
week already shows its effect in easier 
credits, improved collections, and in a 
readier disposition to buy. Stocks of 
merchandise are generally at a very low 
point. Our industries are sound, and 
there is an exceptional absence of specu- 
lation or inflation, The whole country is 
down to hardpan, and now that confidence 
is reviving there is no opportunity for 
further liquidation. Liquidation is com- 
plete ; the turning point has been reached, 
and nothing except unforeseen disaster 
stands in the way of a new era of develop- 
ment. On all sides the outlook is encour- 
aging to any but rash and unreasonable 
expectations. 








A decrease of 27¢ in Clearing House 
returns last week simpiy showed that the 
new conditions had not been long enough 
in existence to affect the volume of trade. 
Nor does the large number of failures last 
week—329 against 340 the previous week 
and 220 last year—indicate the present 





condition of affairs, being also the result 
of previous conditions. The next few 
weeks ought to witness a steady decrease 
in failures, and an improvement in the vol- 
ume of trade, notwithstanding the ap- 


| proach of the dull season. The wheat mar- 


kets were higher, advancing 2c. to 69{c., 
chiefly owing to the prospects of silver 
repeal. Exports were small, and the visi- 
ble increased 1,700,000 bushels to 66,979,- 
000. Weak advices from the West caused 
a decline in corn, which was afterward 
partly counteracted by the rise in wheat, 
No. 2 mixed being quoted at 464c. Ex- 
ports of corn are larger than a year ago, 
The decline in cotton was also checked by 
the news from Washington, which re- 
sulted in a sharp rally. Foreign advices, 
however, are not encouraging, and re- 
ceipts continue heavy, being 358,000 bales 
for the week against 290,000 same time 
last year. Exports for the week were 
only 208,000 bales compared = with 
748,000 same week 1892, Reports 
from the South are generally very en- 
couraging; mainly for the reason that 
this year’s crops of cotton, rice and other 
staples are more profitable than last year, 
the low prices of that period having en- 
forced new economies in production. 
Hog products were generally quiet and 
steady. Packing operations continue on 
a smaller scale than last year, the week’s 
total being only 165,000 hogs compared 
with 190,000 in 1892. Pork is quoted at 
$19.50@ $20.25, and lard at 9jc. for prime 
city. Pig iron remains dull, and prices in 
buyers’ favor at $14.00@$14.50 for No. 1. 
Steel rails are nominal at $29 per ton. 
Copper is quoted easy at Yc., and lead 
more active at 3.55c. Naval stores were 
stronger, spirits turpentine rising to 304 
@3ic. Petroleum was gsteady at 5.15c. 
The position of wool is uncertain, as man- 
ufacturers hold off, pending tariff legisla- 
tion, free wool being, however, regarded 
a practical certainty. In the dry goods 
trade there has been no perceptible in- 
crease in the volume of trade; but a 
decidedly better feeling prevails, and col- 
lections are reported improving. The 
uneasiness regarding settlements about 
November Ist has consequently considera- 
bly abated. Staple cottons are steady at the 
lower prices, but dull. Woolens are also 
slow of sale, Print cloths were quoted at 
2ic. for 64x64s. 


Remarkable improvement in stocks ac- 
companied or rather anticipated develop- 
ments at Washington. Prices easily ad- 
vanced 5@6 points. The rise was acceler- 
ated by the entry of the Vanderbilts into 
the control of Lackawanna, which will 
immensely strengthen the prospects of 
harmony inthe Eastern Trunk lines and 
also in the anthracite coal interests. Or- 
dinarily such a move as this in the direc- 
tion of concentration would have raised 
popular outcry ; for the want is as far- 
reaching as any of the recent combina- 
tions of railroads or coal producers, which 
failed. The explanation probably is that 
the Vanderbilts have shown less disposi- 
tion to abuse the great power which they 
hold and a greater regard for public inter- 
est than any other body of capitalists ; 
and that, consequently, public distrust is 
less excited over these developments than 
about previous ones, By far the most 
important event, however, was the action 
of the Senate on silver ; it has produced, as 
was expected, a complete revolution of sen- 
timent on the Stock Exchange. Buying for 
the rise was general and ran to excess. A 
good many operators looked for reactions 
which failed to come. As usual it was 
argued that the advance was too big and 
too rapid to last. It was also pointed out 
that London failed to buy, and was rather 
a seller than a buyer of stocks. This, 
indeed, was difficult to account for, except 
by the not uncommon sluggish compre- 
hension of the British investor to take in 
the changed situation here and our un- 
surpassed powers of recuperation. The 
great accumulation of idle funds at this 
center was also a powerful instrument in 
the hands of operators for the rise. Gold 
is already beginning to come this way, 
and more is expected to follow, especially 
if London buys our securities, as is confi- 
dently expected, now that fear of their 
drifting to a silver basis is gone. This is 
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also a period when exports expand; and 
while the outlook for a heavy outward 
movement of American produce is not very 
positive, still the large falling off in imports 
occasioned by low prices and depression 
here is creating a trade balance in our 
favor, which, if it continues, can only be 
settled by gold imports. Another satis- 
factory teature is the increase in the 
Treasury reserve, which began immediate- 
ly with the stronger chance of silver re- 

eal. Icvis fully recognized now that the 

reasury must have some assistance be- 
fore long, and that it cannot meet its ob- 
ligations except by borrowing or by 
increasing the revenue; but the fact no 
longer causes any anxiety in Wall Street. 
A general reorganization of our financial 
and currency systems seems imminent, 
and this adds to the undertone of buoy- 
ancy. In railroad earnings there is a de- 
cided improvement, and 39 roads reported 
an increase of over 1% during the third 
week of Qctober. This is the first time in 
several months that an increase has been 
reported, the declines having averaged 10% 
for many weeks, and even more at 
periods. Last week the New York banks 
gained $9,000,000 net through the interior 
currency movement. As a result, the 
surplus reserve rose $6,000,000 to $48,700,- 
000 against $3,800,000 a year ago, In 
loans there was an expansion of $8,200,- 
000, Call money is, of Course, very easy, 
the average rate being 14%. Time money 
is 34¢ for 30 and 60 days and 4 to 5% for 
longer dates. Bauks are more ready pur- 
chasers of mercantile paper; but of prirae 
names there were small offerings because 
of the stagnation and uncertainties of 
business. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last wo weeks: 

Oct, 28, Oct 21. 
LOADS. ...+...+06 S807 824.890 934 080,700 
95,504, WU 95,718,009 
69,5 53840 H 

445,201,700 
14hlu. 800 


Increase. 
$5,285, 100 
846,000 
8,194,400 
11,574,000 
79,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


14,690,500 


Specie 


$05,964,509 Bi 
Leal tenders,,.. 


6,555,400 


18,50) #546,000 


814,400 
Total reserve... $157,102,900 — €148,05" $4,040,400 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 108,515,425 
Surplus reserve $43,787,475 $42,649,775 
Excess of reserve Octover 2th, lsv2.........66 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid, 
U.S. 4a, 1907, registered 
U.S. 4s, Iwi, conpou,.... 
Ext. U.S. 28 is¥1, register: 
Currency ts, 1s¥ 
Currency 6s, 186 
Currency os, 18vi. 
Currency 6s, 1808... wet 
Currency te, 18Y0.............-. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates as follows : 
Bid. 
Dc <. skokp hese hbues bee abeguahaeaawaauneeh 4.8054 -81 
SN iincdebcre os 4.83h4 
Cable transters 


BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 28th, were as follows : 
AMOPICA, ..00 000000000 Wi) 

Central .. . 


Commerce 
Fourth 


| Mechantes’ 

| Park.... 

; | Phenix.. 

2% | KRepublic......... 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


America 

American 

Brouuway. ...... 
Batchers & Drovers’. Si 
Central National 

Chase National....... 5 
SOREMAME.. 2.2.00 000>00000 37 


Manhattan 180 
Market & Fulton..... 220 
| Mechanics’. 165 
Mechanics’ & T Ww 
Mercantile, lo 
Merchants’ 

|Merchants’ 

Metropolitan 

Metropolis 

|Nassan, 
a 220 
IN. ¥. Nat'l @x....... ll 
Ninth National 105 
Nineteenth Ward.... 1 
North America Iti 
Oriental 


Commerce 

Continental. ......... 
Corn Exchange 

East Kiver 

Fifth Avenue. 

First National 

First Natl s. I Ih 
Fourth National...... 202 
Gallatin Naw'l ........ 3 
German Am..... 
Gerumola... 
Greenwich. 

Hanover.... 


Republic ea, 
Seabord National.... 
Second National..... : 
jSeventh National... 


RS 
Leather Manuf 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL 


H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd 
do. ao, 2d pid 
Thurber-Whyland 
pia 


0. 


ao. 
Trow Directory 
d 


0 a preferred 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do, do. 
?, Lorillard Co., 
do. do, 


Celluloid Co... 
New York Bisc 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

.«..[tis reported from Duluth that a 
company has been formed for the con- 
struction of a canal thirty miles in length 
from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie. 


..-.A correspondence clerk in one of our 
city banks succeeded in embezzling $53,- 
000 from the bank by a system of exceed- 
ingly clever and ingenious forgeries, 





...-The following stocks, bonds and 
other securities were sold at auction : 
1 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange 
$10,000 Rensselaer and Saratoga . Co. first 
mort. 7% bonds, due 1921, reg. 136% 
20 shares People’s Trust Co. of Brooklyn... .250% 
$31,000 American Water Works Co.’s first cons. 
mort. 5% bonds, due 1907 75 
16 shares First Nat. Bank of Utica, N. Y.... 
$5,000 Ohio Southern Rd. firet mort. 6% gole 
bonds, due 192] 98 
$10,000 Ohio Southern Rd. gen. mort. 4% gol 
bonds, due 1921 47% 


....The Messrs. North & Company, 
bankers of Unadilla, N. Y., have issued a 
souvenir of that place, setting forth the 
facilities offered to manufacturers and 
business men to establish their industries 
at Unadilla. The pamphlet has a number 
of very handsome illustrations. This 
method of bringing the attention of capi- 
talists and manufacturers to favorable 
manufacturing points is highly commend- 
able. 


.... At the ‘‘ London Docks,” in London, 
immense warehouses are devoted to the 
storage of merchandise of all sorts and 
descriptions from every quarter of the 
globe—ia many cases a separate warehouse 
for each variety of goods. The ivory 
warehouse is largely visited by strangers, 
who are greatly impressed with the im- 
mense quantity of ivory to be found in 
store, the localities from which it came, 
the different qualities and its great value, 
Quarterly sales are held; and at the last 
one, which closed on the twenty-sixth of 
Oc.ober, there were sold a total of ninety- 
two tons. Its selling price is from 30 to 
70 pounds sterling per one hundred pounds 
for tusks, and from 70 to 75 pounds ster- 
ling per hundred pounds for billiard ivory. 


....Great excitement prevailed one day 
last week over the news that 40,000 shares 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad had been transferred into 
the name of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt. 
The stock for some months past has been 
steadily moving upward, and much con- 
jecvure has been indulged in as to what 
was going on. The acquisition by Mr. 
Vanderbilt undoubtedly means that Mr. 
Vanderbilt considers the stock an exceed- 
ingly protitable investment; second, it 
may mean Vanderbilt control of the coal 
trade, and, third, an addition to the Van- 
derbilt system of railroads which is slowly 
acquiring every important line in New 
York State. In 1892 the total amount of 
anthracite coal produced was 41,893,320 
tons. Of this Lackawanna produced 22,- 
$15,460 tons. The Lehigh region output, 
controlled by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, produced last year 6,451,076 tons, 
the balance, 12,626,784 tons, coming from 
the Schuylkill region controlled by Read- 
ing. There is a good prospect, therefore, 
that the control of the coal trade will rest 
in the Vanderbilt interests. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
34%, payable November Ist. 

fhe Lincoin National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 24%, paya- 
ble November Ist. 

The German American Real Estate 
Title Guarantee Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%, payable after 
November Ist. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA’T) STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 








VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 
Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


_ Real Estate Security. 





THEIS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 


Dealers exclusively in State, County, Ci 
Bonds and Warrants, te 


_ANY PERSON WANTING TO PUR. 
CHASE GOLD MINES in Nova sealte, “ak. 
oped or partly developed. Address 

E. FULTON, Central Onslow, N.S, 











THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud the Security Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Sonbing Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys gee 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository tor 





JOuN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIs8 G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CUUPEK, 

a W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHAKLES 8S. SMITH, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
ERASTUSCOKNING,AIb’ny| WILLIAM H,. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HAKRSEN KHOADES, | WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STUKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN,. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT HARD TIME” PRICES. 


8 Per Cent, First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital $2.000,.000 
Survlus 3,000,000 
Accounts Solicited, Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 

Superior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAUL's EQUAL TO 
a NY IN THE COUNTRY, i s 

EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE 38. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARKD J. BALD- 

IN, Ass’t Cusnier, 

DIRECTORS : 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Kichard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton Jonn Jacob Astor. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, lOW 4s 
Capital Paid Up, - 150,000. 
Choice Investments in the most Conservative 
Field in the Ww eat, poses 36 
uaranteec rs 0 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in 
and Eastern Nebraska. Jie AND 7 BLE. 4 
ee nture onds, Securec 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN Y EARS’ SUCCESS- 
¥UL EXPE CK, SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 
W.A.HOTCHK ISS, GEORGE H. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


DANIEL D. LOKD, 
SAMUEL SLUAN, 
JAMES LOW 














ages 
owa 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINN, 
CAPITAL STOCK, $600,000, 
Guarantee Fund with State Auditor, $100,000. 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. 
GEOKGE A. ELDEK, Vice President. 
AKTHUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 
clalty. Correspondence Solicited, 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Fecieable Building. Denver. Colo, 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


0) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest vaAy- 

0 able semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 


loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. — 
s 
Those who visit the World's Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city tn the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don't fail to visit Daluth witha 
view of investing, as you can make it the most projsit- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secu: by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
Fayable in GOLD. 

eference: National Park Bank, New York. 











FAIRHAVEN, _ 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET souKD 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 

The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land’ 
fhe most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world: 
The Finest Natural ‘Town Site and Water Front’ 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whict 
——— a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver 

ad, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quurries ;{ 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in 

formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - | ,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al: the powers of Trust (ompaniex 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and Is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


WIN PACKARD, President. 
AN ISELIN, Jr., ViceePresident, 
tk. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 
NRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary, 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander EF. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Kogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
Kk. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles kK. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO.. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET, N, Y. 


$50,000 Ist 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
0), has no indebtedness otifer than these bonds, For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 29, 150 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
atGto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


____ DIVIDENDS. 


ue AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 raged ge New York, October Mth, 
1803 -At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend ot THREE AND ONE-HALF (3) 
PER CENT. on the capital stock was declared, paya- 
ble November Ist prox. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen No- 


vember 3d proximo. 
_ EDWARD BURNS, Cashies 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-38 EAST 42D ST., ‘ 


MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 








NEW YorkK, Oct. 25th, 1893.) 
IVIDEND.—THE BOARD Of DIRECTORS HAS 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of 24 per 
cent. M the capital stock of this vank, payable Nov. 1. 
Transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier, 





GERMAN-AMERICAN REAL ESTATE TITLE 
GUARANTEE COMPANY, 
and 3&8 NASSAU ST., ' 
New Yor«, Oct, 1th, 18%.) 
MBE BOARD OF DIKECTOYS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared the usual quarterly dividend of ONE 
(1) PER CENT., payable on and after Noy. L. 
5s. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 





a A ARES naan -— 


THE Middlesex Banking Company, of Middletown, 
Conn., has a paid-up capital of sévu,ued, and in addi- 
tion a surplus and undivided profits of something 
over $100,000. The compen y issues six per cent. de- 
benture bonds secured by dé posit of first mortgages 
with the Unton Trust Company of this city, and the 
Security Company, of Hartford, Conn. Confining 
themselves sirictly to this business, they offer in- 
vestors securities upon Which interest coupons have 
been promptly pata, and which are under the supet- 
vision of the banking departments of the States in 
in which the company doex business. 

ae 


DO YOU WANT A LAMP? . 


Ir you want a lamp that is as near perfect as 
can be made, go to the well-known store of Messrs. 
Edward Miller & Company, 10 aed 12 College Place, 
this city, and purchase one. If you buy here you will 
be sure to call again and sena your friends. If you 
cannot call ask your dealer for a genuine Miller 
Lamp. 








THE BEST PRESERVES. 

How to be always successful in preserving; how te 
make the very best jellies, jams, pickles, etc., ae 
how, at the same time, to do It economically, — 
learned from Ayer’s Preserve Book. The rec = 
are all practical and never fail. Ayer’s — 
Book mailed free to any address un receipt of a tw 
cent stamp by J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 





who will inclose them a two-cent stamp. 


WHAT TIME Is IT? 
ais ques- 


EVERY business man in New York asks this 
tion many times a day, and it is absolutely necemeiy 
that a business man's watch should keep a the 
correct time. Benedict’s time is known 
correct time, and hundreds each day stop Ti Broad- 
old-established house ot Benedict Brothers, I+ tches 

e that their ss ech 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES, ‘ 
HE all-important question to every lady at this 
Pa of the year is * Where shall I do my fall and 
winter shopping ?” The question is really a serious 
one When the many articles are taken into consider- 
ation to suppl the household and a lauy’s wardrobe. 
Tnere is no house in the city of New York where 
everything that a lady may wish can be bought to 
better advantage than at the great dry goods estab- 
lispment of O'Neill’s on Sixth Avenue. O'Neill's 
store Is one of the largest in the city, extending from 
Twentieth to Twenty-first S:reets. There are scores 
of different departments at O’Neill’s, each one of 
which is iarger than an ordinary store. The people 
who come from a distance to New York to do their 
shopping—which would Soy take several days 

can go to O'’Neill’s in the morning and instead of 
going to half a dozen different stores can economize 
coustierable time by taking their lunch at O’Neill’s 
and spend the entire day in shopping in the different 
departments. A lady can eccomplish in one day at 
uo Neiil’s What would take a much longer time by the 
old method of shopping. The gre +t sale ot fur capes, 
jackets and neck scarts Which is one of the special 
features advertised for this wee«, ts sure to attract a 
crowd of buyers for the very reason that these goods 
are offered nt less than manufacturers’ prices. For 
example, the French Coney capes which are nicely 
lined with satin, are offered at $2.98, where the regu- 
lar price Was $6.95, Satin lineo * Lansdowne” Capes 
of Australian Lynx are offered at $3.48, where the 
regular price has been $7.98. Russian Lynx circular 
Capes, circular Capes of Black Argentine Lynx, 
Ca: ada Seal and other capes all lined with the best 
quality of goods are offered at correspondingly low 
prices. Circular capes of genuine Alaska seal with 
Persian Lainb yoke and collar, which have been sell- 
ing at #200, are marked down to$12¥, Similar reduc- 
tions have been made in the most expensive seal gar- 
ments, and in fact, inallthe departments of the great 
store,so that the the prices are sure to attract asmall 
army of buyers. We have had business reations 
with the house of Messrs. H. O'Neill & Company 
fur many years, and feel sure that customers will 
be satisfied with what purchases they make. If a 
lady lives so far up in New York that she is una- 
ble to visit the store in person, she can send for their 
handsome illustrated catalogue, which contains full 
information regarding goods, and if she orders from 
this catalogue the same care will be taken with her 
order as if she attended rd store in person. 





We are informed that the “highest award on 
Pianos at the Chicago Hxhibition has been awarded 
to the Fiscner Planos, Hv 5th Ave., N. Y.” 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

Next to the World's Fair, all our foreign friends 
want to see Niagara Falls, and in the minds of many 
Niagara Falls is placed first. One of the first ques- 
tlons they ask an American either at home or abroad 
is about Niagara, but to many of us Niagara Falis is 
too near, ere it on the other side of the world, 
thousands of American globe trotters would hasten 
there, Who pass it by now because they can go there 





an time, 

he Michigan Central has maue it, perhaps, too 
easy of access, for its through truins from New York 
and Boston run directly by and in full view of the 
reat cataract, and those passing by daylight stop 
ve minutes for passengers to view the Falls. The 
wise traveler, however, will stopover there as long as 
his time will permit to view the beauties and the 
grandeur of the falls under different aspects and 
from diferent peiets of view. The longer be stops 
the more he will find to repay him for whatever ex- 
penditure of time and money he incurs.—Adr, 








Silks and Velvets, 


Although Moire Antique is the leading 
Novelty—and we have it in great variety— 
the remarkable values we are giving in Rich 
Fancy Silks and Velvets, at $1.00, $1.50, 
and $2.00 per yard, are really being taken 
in preference, 

We are showing complete assortments, not 
miscellaneous lengths. 


In Black Satin Duchesse our special sale 
at $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard will be 


continued, 
IN THE BASEMENT 

Fancy Silks for Party Dresses at 50 
cents per yard, 

Fancy Silks, dark and medium colors, 
at 65 cents and 76 cents per yard. 

Black Satin Duchesse, 85 cents and 95 


cents per yard, 
Thousands of yards of Fancy Silks at 
about Half Price, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 





(Look for this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States, 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL., 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York. 
When you write please mention this paper. 


oenol? 

C 
Consult ks Co 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Misses’ Dresses, Winter Coats, 
School and Dress Coats. 
LADIES’ HOUSE WRAPPERS, 
TEA GOWNS, 
SILK SKIRTS. 


Infants‘ and Children’s Wear of Every Style. 
FRENOH AND DOMESTIO UNDERWEAR 
For Ladies and Children. 


Imported Corsets and Waists. 


Srroadovary LK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 

and collur Button made, 
All in one piece, Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


* x 


Pride of 


Fink as Linen 





Benedict Building, 
\7l Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
ESTABLISHED 18:21. 





article. 
substitute. 





make it allthat can be desired 
wonderful lamp. We 
States. 
city, 


warrant every lamp. 


Send for 
Samples 


of any of the following goods. 
Sipe s : 
You'll then be convinced of the 
vreat value at little prices of our 
Dress Fabries: 
Plain color and Fancy Weaves, all good widths, 
OS5c., $1025 and $1.50 a yard. 


Plain Serges, extra qualities, in all shades, 
Js inch, §Ve.; Winch, Si. 
iiinch, 75e.3 50 inch, 81.25. 
® inch, $1.50. 


Fancy Hopsackings, extra widths, 75ce.3 Sde., 
$1, 91.25, $1.50, woven in many contrast 
ing colors. 


Fine Imported Novelties in choice and exclusive 


styles, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 


Broadcloths, 20 shades xt each price, and qualities 
unequalled, Sdc., ¥1, $1.25, %1,50, #2 a 
yard, 


All-Wool Suitings, Sheffield Mixtures, Rich Clan 
Plaids, Chevron Effects, and many other popu- 
lar weaves, BSe., e., d0ce¢ a yard. 


These goods are new and choice, 
and are, in many cases, about 
half price. Samples cheerfully 
sent, but order quickly. 


The Great 
Opportunities 


afforded by our store can be en- 
Jeyed by you at your home if 
you have a copy of our New 
Catalogue. Send for it if you 
haven't got it. 


Jos. Horne & Co. 





no other Muslin will be used. 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘‘ Pride of the West,” and take no 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


the West Muslin. 


and Soft as Silk. When once worn 


Try it, and pay a little 


For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goode 
dealers in the United States. 


Select Beautiful Miller Lamps for Gifts—Banquet, Piano or Vase, with Exquisite Shades, 


The ** Miller” Lamp is entirely new, unlike any other lamp made, with improvements that 

e It has no equal—a pertect . 

inasmall advertisement, but take our advice and not bay lamps before you see this new aud 
e 

Show over one thousand varieties in our sample room. On application we send cata 


tlamp. Particulars cannot be given 


are the largest manufacturers of ape in the eee 
ogue out of the 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. }¥*tpblished’ 10 & 12 College Pince, New York. 


Factories at Meriden, Conn, 
tT?" Buy only Genuine ** Miller’? Lamps from dealers. 


In Boston, at 63 Pearl st. 





The 
North -Western 
Limited 





SAINT PA 
MINNEAPO 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 


Superb Dining Cars. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
ottices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


TRAVEL. 





LIS 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


and Library Cars, and 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 
423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass, 


| only find the views of some of the life 





Jnsurance. 


REFORM IN LIFE INSURANCE; 
REBATES. 


IN response to our request to the presi- 
dents of the various life insurance com- 
panies for their views upon the question 
of Rebate in Life Insurance, three re- 
plies were printed last week. In this 
issue several companies make their posi- 
tions known. The careful reader will not 





companies upon the subject of rebating, 
but an occasional side light is thrown in 
upon other matters, making the discussion 
an exceedingly interesting one. We shall 
open our columns one more week to such 
of the companies as desire to place them- 
selves on record, and hope that a general 
response will be made. 

What the New England Mutual Life bas 
to say is said in a very few words, but 
there is no question as to its position. 
The letters of the Penn Mutual and of the 
Provident Life and Trust state fully and 
freely the attitude of those companies. 
The Northwestern Mutual has not only 
prohibited its agents from rebating, but 
obliged them to sign an agreement that 
they will strictly observe the rule, What- 
ever Colonel Greene, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, has to sayon any subject is 
always worth reading, and his letter on 
rebating is no exception to the general 
rule. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
IKE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-OFFICE SQUARE, 
Boston, October 25th, 1893. 


To the Editor of THk INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your favor of the 
24th inst., I will say that this company dis- 
countenances so-called rebates by every 
means in its power. Yours very truly, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
THE PENN MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, { 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 25th, 1893. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir:—Président Needles refers to 
me your communication of yesterday, stat- 
ing that the agency department of this 
company is responsible for all matters inci- 
dental to agency management, and that it 
is only proper that a reply to your query 
should proceed therefrom. 

The position of this company with respect 
to the rebate practice has never been doubt- 
ful. It has uniformly denounced it as in- 
iquitous and destructive, and has been in- 
tolerant of it. Its officers and agents for 
many years, publicly and privately, in sea- 
son and out of season, have protested 
against any conduct which would increase 
the burdens of policy holders or assess them 
inequitably. To this end they have assisted 
in the formation of life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations, have encouraged the growth of 
sound principles of management, have 
united with others in pledging themselves 
to eradicate the evil, and meanwhile have 
religiously observed their mutual pledges. 

This company has steadily declined to 
advance the rates of commission to agents 
to the unjustifiable and ruinous figures 
paid by some competitors, and it has thus 
refrained from offering any inducement to 
agents to rebate. It is rot believed there 
is a rebater in our service. Any such would 
have starved to death years ago. 

While it is believed that life insurance 
may ordinarily be kept sweet and clean by 
everybc dy sweeping before his own door, as 
was done in Jerusalem, it is yet a matter 
of general concern for each company to so 
far interest itself in the management of 
every other as to make sure that no prac 
tices are tolerated which injure the entire 
system. Yours respectfully, 

HENRY C, LIPPINCOTT, 
Manager of Agencies, 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE , 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, Oetober 23d, 1893. ' 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

I bave your letter of the 17th instant, call - 
ing attention to THE INDEPENDENT article 
‘* Reform in Life Insurance,” and asking 
me to state my views on the question of 
Rebate, and the position the Connecticut 
-Mutual will take on that subject. I think 
both are well known to all who have taken 
any interest in the matter; but I am en- 
tirely willing to restate them. 

Rebating is evil from every point of view. 
Every company now rebating is either pro- 
fessedly a mutual company, or, if a stock 
company,is charging mutual premium 








rates, and professing to treat their proceeds 
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upon the principles of mutuality. The 
essence of mutuality is exact equality of 
cost for the same thing to each premium 
payer, with no favors, no special rates, no 
different cost to different men for the same 
thing. Rebating destroys all that. Each 
man gets all the rebate he can; each agent 
gives off as little ashe can. Each man tries 
to make his policy cost him as little as pos- 
sible ; each agent tries to make him pay as 
much as possible, for that gives bim so much 
more of the commission out of which the 
rebate is made. The man is after all he can 
get out of the agent’s commission ; the 
agent is buying the man ascheap as he can 
to save the more of his commission. The 
result is no one pays the same sum for the 
same thing. The payment is in each case a 
matter of individual dicker. 

To buy business in this way the rebating 
companies have got to give an agent com- 
missions large enough to pay him for his 
services and furnish the rebates besides. 
The rebates, therefore, make tbe business 
cost just sv much more than its legitimate 
and necessary cost, which increase of cost 
falls on the whole membership, and eats up 
what ought to have gone in dividends to 
reduce the cost. 

So long as these companies pay such 
commissions, so long will their agents use 
some part of them to buy business by re- 
bates, in order to get the remainder of the 
commissions for themselves, The only way 
to stop the stream is to dry up the spring. 
So long as these companies pay these com- 
missions and bonuses and allowances, 80 
long do they provyide—with full knowledge 
of the result—for rebating. So lony, too, 
will they have a heavy expense account, 
and heavy lapses and small dividends. So 
long will men, instead of renewing their 
policies in the rebating companies, let 
them drop at the end of the year and take 
a new one wherever they can get another 
rebate heavy Many men, who 
think the rebating company safe for a year, 
do not care to continue indefinitely a policy 
in a concern that is selling insurance at 
bankrupt rates on the chance of making it 
up out of somebody else. When they can 
cheapen its professed cost by dicker, its 
value falls in their eyes. Cut rates in such 
matters are full of all manner of unpleas- 
ant suggestion. * 

Tne position cf the Connecticut Mutual 
in this matter is simply the practical illus- 
tration of these views. Lt doesn’t mean to 
make or to allow an unjust discrimina- 
tion; it doesn’t want to buy anew mem- 
ber by robbing the dividends of an old 
one; it doesn’t want a big busivess for 
the show of it; it doesn’t want a_busi- 
ness that is going somewhere 
search of another rebate next year; it 
doesn’t want business at more than its 
lowest necessary and legitimate cost, 
knowing that cost must be borne by its 
members, and desiring, therefore, to take 
business only ata figure which shall not 
increase the cost of the policies of its pres 
ent members; it knows that solveacy and 
permanently satisfactory results are not a 
matter of dicker between the agent and the 
insurer, and it doesn’t propose to demoral- 
ize them both and put itself in a false po- 
sition and its business ina false light by 
allowing it. ‘Therefore, the Connecticut 
Mutual! keeps its expenses down to less than 
one-half those of the rebating companies 
and doesn’t furnish the commissions and 
allowances which make rebating possible. 

We have tried faithfully, several times, 
to help the rebating companies to accom- 
plish a reform in this matter; but these 
efforts have come to naught for reasons 
which they may be left to explainif they 
choose, and which are apparently in force 
to-day. We have, therefore, of late con- 
tented ourselves with keeping our own 
house in order and left the solution of the 
problem to those whom it practically con- 
cerns. The results have justified our course 
in both respects. 

Yours very truly, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 


enough. 


else in 


President. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE Co., 

MILWAUKEE, October 20th, 1893. ) 

To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, —_- 
Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your favor 
of the 17th inst., with which you inclose an 
article to appear in this week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT, on the rebate question, and ask me “‘ to 
use the columns of THE INDEPENDENT to 
state my views on the question of rebate 
and the position the Northwestern will 


take on the subject.”’ Iam in hearty sym- 


pathy with what you say in your article 
against rebates, and coincide with you as to 
the importance of something besides talk. 
The time for mere talk has passed, and 
the time for action has fully come. It 
would be very difficult for me to state any- 
thing on the rebate question with which 








the insurance public is not already entirely 
familiar. I will, therefore, confine myself 
to the second of the two requests you make, 
in the belief that a statement of the posi- 
tion the Northwestern has taken (not will 
take) on the subject will sufficiently indi- 
cate my views. The Northwestern has 
always been opposed to the rebate practice, 
and has made its influence positively felt in 
this direction throughout its agency force, 
But I pass over preliminary steps and will 
state that on the 24th of July last the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees adopted arule onthesubject. In order 
to make this rule operative our general 
agency contract form was reprinted, with 
the following new provision : 


*And the said general agent hereby agrees 
that he will strictly observe and comply with 
the rule of said company prohibiting the rebate 
of premiums adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees of said company on 
the 24th day of July, 1893, and will require a 
strict observance of and compliance with the 
said rule on the part of every special or sub- 
agent employed by him. The said rule is in the 
following language, to wit: . . .” 

(The rule is given below.) 

Our contracts contair provisions author- 
izing the company to cancel them in case of 
a failure on the part of the agent to fully 
observe and comply with the stipulations 
and agreements therein contained. Since 
the preparation of the new contract form 
but two or three contracts have been exe- 
cuted ; and as it was desirable to make the 
rule binding upon all agents having con- 
tracts with the company, the following 
form of agreement was prepared and has 
been sent out to all of them : 


“ WHEREAS, On the 24th of July, 1893, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany adopted a rule and regulation of the com- 
pany in the following language, to wit: 

“*Itis hereby declared and established asa 
rule and regulation of this company that no 
agent of the company shall hereafter allow or 
offer to pay or alldw any rebate of premium, 
paveitc on any policy issued or proposed to be 
ssued by the company, or any rebate of agent’s 
commissions on such policy ; nor shall he offer 
or permit any distinction or discrimination in 
favor of individuals between insurants of the 
sume Clags and equal expectation of life in the 
amount or payment of re miums or rates 
charged for any policies of life insurance issued 
by this ¢ ‘omnpany, Or in the amount or payment 
of agent’s commissions on account thereof; nor 
shall any agent make any contract of insurance 
or agreement in relation thereto, other than as 
plainly expressed in the policy issued thereon ; 
and every agent shall collect trom every person 
in whose favor a policy is issued by this compa- 
ny the full amount of premium named therein,’ 
And 

“WHeErReAST am heartily in sympathy with 
and desire to strictly observe and comply with 
the said rule, and the company desires to have 
the same incorporated in and become a part of 
my contract with the said company, 

“Now Therefore, itis hereby mutually agreed 
by and between the said Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance company, and ,,............0.0006. 
that the said rule shall become and it is hereby 
made and declared to be a part of the contract 
between the said Company and the 

(ctr anes we eeeb sce ta ween OR es bcs sustcarenes 
the same as tho it had been originally incor- 
porated in said contract. 

TRIED co dccasendeohareanwssbion hereby 
agrees with the said company that he will 
strictly observe and comply with the said rule, 
and will require a strict observance of and 
compliance with the said rule on the part of 
every special and sub-ageut employed by him; 
and incase of a violation of this agreement the 
said company is hereby authorized to cancel 
and discontinue my General Agency Contract 
above mentioned, 

“THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
ANCE COMPANY, 


said 


Lire INsur- 


This form contains the rule that is incor- 
porated into and made a part of our present 
form of general agency contracts, Already 
a large number of our agents have executed 
this agreement and returned it to this oftice 
with letters, expressing their gratification 
that the Northwestern has taken its present 
stand, and we are expecting to hear favora- 
bly from the remaining agents within a 
very few days. The general agents of the 
company are required to secure the signua- 
ture of every special and subagent to a 
similar agreement. Blanks have been pre- 
pared at this oflice and are to be executed in 
triplicate so that one copy can be filed here. 
1 inclose blanks of both forms. Prior to 
the adoption of this formal rule by the 
company, and on the 17th of July last, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees took action, authorizing me as 
Superintendent of Agencies to make the 
anti-rebate rule general throughout the en- 
tire field in which the company was operat- 
ing, and immediately after that action the 
Agents’ Association, at a meeting which 
was composed of about one hundred and 
fifty agents gathered from all parts of the 
country, by a unanimous, rising vote, 
adopted the following : 


Resolved, That we, the agents of the North- 








western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
heartily and cordially indorse the action of the 
company in relation to rebates, and we hereby, 
on our honor as men, pledge our loyalty and 
fidelity to the principle that Northwestern 
policies shall bear but oue price wherever sold, 
and that price par from Maine to Texas and 
from Massachusetts to California.” 

Of course much preliminary work had 
been done by the officers of the company 
and by our agents. I think I may mention 
without giving offense to any others that J. 
I. D. Bristol, Esq., our general agent for the 
city of New York, has been conspicuously 
earnest and successful in his efforts to 
stamp out the rebate evil in his own agency 
and to strengthen the anti-rebate feeling 
throughout the agency force of this com- 
pany. Yours truly, 

WILLARD MERRILL, 2d Vice President. 
OFFICE OF THE PROVIDENT | 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 26th, 1893. \ 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT : 

The general attitude of life insurance 
companies to-day respecting the practice of 
rebating may be stated very briefly as fol- 
lows: Rebating is utterly wrong and inde- 
fensible; it is imperative it should be pre 
vented ; how can it be prevented 

Fifteen or twenty years ago rebating was 
comparatively unimportant, both as to its 
extent and its influence upon the business 
at large. ‘“‘ Rebater’’? was a term of re- 
proach, and any agent detected in dividing 
his commission lost caste in life insurance 
circles, Occasionally an explosion of wrath 
was heard from a trained and honorable 
agent who had had a case snatched away 
from him by a skulking rebater, but that 
wasall. In the extraordinary competition 
for business which arose scon after this 
time, the reproach of rebating in some way, 
hard to explain, was partially removed and 
scores of agents who were not indifferent to 
reputation, were found rebating openly 
with scarcely any attempt at concealment. 
Whether the companies were in any way 
responsible at first for this change in senti- 
ment it would perhaps be difficult to deter- 
mine, but at least it was not long before 
many of them were notoriously a party to 
the practice. 

The outbreak among the agents was so 
violent that in a comparatively short time 
signs of a reaction were evident. This re- 
action continued until the former healthy 
sentiment became in large measure re- 
stored. But the consequences of the out- 
break could not be checked and remedied in 





aday. The enormous rates of Commission 
which had become common, made it 
easy for an agent to make a tempting 


allowance to his customer and still have a 
liberal compensation for his services ; and 
selfish agents and selfish companies were 
unwilling to surrender the advantage they 
had gained. The subject, however, con- 
tinued to be agitated, and reached its cul- 
mination one year ago in the memorial ad- 
dressed by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to the companies, praying 
that such measures might be at once 
adopted as would exclude the rebater from 
the busiress. ‘This meant that an agent de- 
tected in rebating should be discharged and 
should not be employed again by any com- 
pany. 

It should not be overlooked that several 
years before this action of the National As- 
sociation, anti-rebate laws were passed in 
many of the principal States making it a 
punishable offense to allow a rebate. The 
passage of these laws was in every case the 
result of the direct or indirect efforts of the 
local Underwriters’ Associations. I must 
admit for myself that while sympathizing 
thoroughly with the object to be attained 
by these laws, I feared their scope was too 
wide, But decision following decision to 
the effect that the laws were constitutional, 
set that doubtat rest. It is tolerably clear 
that if from the begiuning every offender 
had been made to suffer the penalty by 
timely prosecution under the law, we would 
now be discussing some other vital ques- 
tion in life insurance than the evils of re- 
bating. But the laws have not been en- 
forced except in a few cases, and it is to be 
feared that they have come to be regarded 
by offenders as a dead letter. The reason 
for this is perhaps to be found in the fact 
that the local associations relied too much 
upon moral effect. And it is a cardinal 
principle with these associations in the re- 
forms which they have undertaken, to de- 
pend more upon conciliation and moral sua- 
sion than upon coercion. They seek to cre- 
ate asound public sentiment. In the city 


of Philadelphia, after the anti-rebate law in 
Pennsylvania was adopted, a meeting of the 
local Underwriters’ Association was held to 
decide upon measures to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law. The question of employing 
counsel and detectives was discussed; but 





finally the conclusion was reached that it 
would be best for all the members of the asso. 
ciation to unite in acompact to discharge an 
agent for the first offense, the agent so dis- 
charged not to be employed again by any 
other company. This is interesting as 
showing the attitude of agents upon the 
rebate question. The paper was signed by 
every member except one, and he, a man of 
the highest character enjoying the fullest 
respect of his fellow-members, said regret- 
fully that he had not authority from his 
company to sign. To conclude on this 
point, if the vile practice cannot be extir- 
pated in any other way, let the local asso- 
ciations employ counsel and prosecute 
every offender, taking care that chief 
offenders do not escape prosecution. The 
principal witness in such a trial should be 
the recipient of the rebate, and his testi- 
mony should gointo the newspapers, and 
he would thus secure the unenviable noto- 
riety of occupying a position closely anal- 
ogous to the receiver of smuggled goods. 

As an incident of the agitation of the 
subject, reference must be made to the 
theory advanced, fortified by the opinions 
of eminent counsel, that a policy upon 
which a rebate has been allowed is not a 
valid contract, and that a company can be 
restrained by legal process from paying the 
claim arising under such a policy. Whether 
that is good law or not I will not be so pre- 
sumptuous as to advance an opinion. I 
will drop the remark, however, for what it 
is worth, that, extraordinary as such a rul- 
ing would be, it is a question whether it is 
more extraordinary than the principle in- 
volved in the anti-rebate Jaws, which have 
been decided constitutional. 

To recur to the question, ‘‘ How Can Re- 
bating be Prevented?” The simplest 
method, for which the way has been pre- 
pared, is for every company tu make rebat- 
ing an offense punishable by the immediate 
cancellation of the agent’s contract, and 
the refusal to receive business from him. 
The best agents all over the country have 
asked for this. It was supposed that the 
companies were prepared to adopt this 
course, and they probably were except fora 
reason which cannot very well be discussed 
in these columns. The proprieties of pub- 
lic discussion forbid personalities. If itisa 
fact that one or more companies are respon- 
sible, turn on the light and give them the 
benefit of publicity and an opportunity to 
explain and justify their action. Thisis a 
matter which concerns the public as well as 
those in the employ of life insurance com- 
panies. It may appear that rebating is 
part and parcel of a tendency in life insur- 
ance which threatens the prosperity and 
possibly the safety of the business. It is 
in bad taste to wash the family linen in the 
public square, or to take the public into our 
confidence as to rates of commission paid 
to obtain business. But unavoidably it 
may leak out that ninety per cent. is some- 
times paid, and some investigating minds 
may puzzle out the connection between 
that and rebating. But pending the action 
of the companies, let the anti-rebate laws 
be enforced, and keep up the agitation. 

Truly, JOSEPH ASHBROOK, 
Manager of Insurance Dept. 





WARD NOTES. 


THE Life Insurance Association of this 
city was invited to hold its October meet- 
ing at the Insurance Club. Ip response 
about fifty members were present. A 
very fine supper was served. The Exec- 
utive Committee presented a report stat- 
ing that a communication had been re- 
ceived from C. M. Ward inclosing the 
correspondence with the New York Life 
—printed in last week’s INDEPENDENT— 
wherein Mr. Ward declared himself to be 
a rebater, and for which President McCall 
dismissed him from the company. The 
Executive Committee of the Association 
recommended that Mr. Ward be request- 
ed to resign his membership in that body. 
The motion was adopted. 

The report is being circulated that Mr. 
Ward’s letter was intended as a joke. It 
was a strange joke. Itstrikes theaverage 
mind as being an emanation of a man who 
evidently thought that he was doing some- 
thing “smart”; but, unfortunately for 
Mr. Ward, he was the only one who 
thought so. President McCall did not see 
anything funny or smart in the letter, 
particularly as he first saw it in the 
Weekly Statement published by the Mu- 
tual Life. 


Mr. Ward has received a letter from 
W. J. Madden, an agent of the Equitable 
Life, congratulating him upoa the *‘ man- 
ly course” pursued by him, Thus far,. 
therefore, there are two of ’em. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


It really does seem that the notion 
is very deeply rooted in the average man 
that insurance is pretty much all profit ; 
even underwriters themselves sometimes 
act as if the only thing they saw or 
thought of was the premium coming in 
andasif, when the premium had come in, 
there were occasion to set up a shout over 
so much profit safely corraled. A premi- 
um received in advance is no more an ac- 
complished profit than the three dollars 
received at this office in advance fora year 
of this journal is a profit: in either case 
the money is both an asset and a liability at 
once, for it has to be earned in successive 
steps through the year. And the insur- 
ance premium is not so nearly a profit as 
the other, for every established journal is 
sure of earning a fair share of the deposit 
as real profit in course of the twelve- 
month, but the insurance company is lia- 
ble to have the whole deposit wiped out 
and a deficit created as well—it is not sure 
of one year from experience of the previ- 
ous one. But here is the Commercial Ad- 
rertiser, old enough to be staid in good 
common sense, giving some so-called sta- 
tistics, and remarking that ‘fire insur- 
ance pays, as a perusal of these statistics 
will soon convince you.” The figures are 
premiums and losses in Illinois for twen- 
ty-four years, the former being stated as 
$168,394,908, and the latter as $72,991,218, 
But nothing is said of expenses, and if 
those are taken as one-third, the swinging 
profit comes down to $89,272,054, Still 
some protit—but the naive and queer re- 
mark is made that ‘‘ these figures do not 
include Chicago fire losses.” We _ believe 
those were a fact,.and that the same $90,- 
(00,000 paid on that account have to be 
covered in somewhere on the twenty-four 
years’ account. Deducting 50 from 39 
leaves — ? 


.. At the recent fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, one of the committee re- 
ports contained the following : 


“The first anti-rebate law was enacted in 
Massachusetts in May, 1887. Anti-rebate 
laws now exist in seventeen States, as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, Connecticut. Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Iowa, Rhode [fsland, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
o her States will soon be added to this long 
ist. 

“In 1891 the constitutionality of the 
Pennsylvania law was tested in the Su- 
yreme Court and the law was sustained. 
Jecisions have also been given under the 
laws of Ohio and Illinois proving their 
validity. Anti-rebate laws have been se- 
cured mainly through the earnest efforts of 
life underwriters’ associations and have 
proven a potent factor in the promotion and 
elevation of life insurance e, 

“That the ‘capstone’ may be added to the 
work and it be made complete, it becomes 
the duty of every life insurance company to 
enforce these laws and to dismiss from its 
ranks any agent guilty of violating them. 
Those companies which have already taken 
a decided, business-like stand against re- 
batung merit. the highest commendation, 
confidence and esteem of the insurance 
world,” 


The following was also unanimously 
adopted : 


* Resolved, That we, members of the Na- 
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tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
hereby unanimously reaffirm the position 
taken at the last annual meeting as ex- 
pressed in the memorial addressed to each of 
the life companies, asking their co-opera- 
— in our efforts to suppress the rebate 
ev 

‘* Resolved, That we put on record our ap 
preciation of the encouragemont received 
from those companies that have already 
taken a determived action against rebating ; 
and we individually and collectively pledge 
to them that we will do all in our power to 
sustain them in the position they have 
taken. 

** Resolved, That we believe it lies within 
the power and becomes the imperative duty 
of the executive officers of all the life com- 
panies to take speedy and decisive action 
that will result in the accomplishment of 
this long-sougbt and much-needed reform. 

“Resolved, That our secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to every company represented in this 
convention.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN N A. HALL, Secretary. 
-— THE: 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 
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E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt ‘St, New York City. 
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GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 





pany, are invited to address J. FNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies at Home Cimon. 


THE THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
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OF NEW YORK, 
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$8,085,362 26 
1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 
GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 
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The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
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SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment, 
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MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
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Court and Montague Streets srooklyn, N 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
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Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED p. FOSTER, La ana 
. F, TRULL, Secret 
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STATE MUTUAL 
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All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 
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Old and Young. 
_ AT NIGHT. 
BY HERBERT E. CLARKE, 


THE darkness gathers, the wind sobs loud, 
J hear the weeping rain ; 

The beaven is wild with scurrying cloud, 
And my heart with its old pain. 


By my hearthstone ’tis lone—’tis lone ; 
How is it, then, wito thee, 

My love, my bride, on the cold hillside, 
In sound of the moaning sea ? 


Around me stretches the bleak, wild moor 
Where | bave made my home ; 

The wind’s hand rattles at the door, 
The wiud’s voice whispers * Come,”’ 


The racing clouds in their mad flight 
Beckon me as they go; 

The stress and purpose of the Night, 
Its end and aim I know, 


Fast, fast go they, and all one way— 
Wied, rain and cloudy rack, 

To weep and rave on thy | we grave, 
And aye to cali thee back. 


I open wide the rattling door— 
Wind, rain ana cloud stream free; 
Across the miles of barren moor 
I fly with them to thee, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Bice ieipaneiiioe 


RACHEL MAUD'S EMANCIPATION. 
BY GRACE DEAN MCLEOD. 


** RACHEL Maup! Rachel Maud !” Uncle 
Tarsus’s voice was querulous and thin, 
its volume bad fled with his strength and 
youth. Moover it ended in a twitch, as 
if asudden twinge of pain had shorn it 
of its tullness. 

Uncle Tarsus was sitting on the side 
piazza. ‘The splint-bottom chair, which 
usually held his rheumatic leg, was un- 
tenanted ; both the strong limb and the 
rheumatic one were stretched out in front 
of bim. Uncle Tarsus never elevated hir 
leg when he had anything important to 
say ; and thix afteruoon his business was 
important. He called again, three times, 
in his thin, old voice, 

* Rachel Maud ! Rachel ! Rachel Maud !” 
The last call was tull of twinges, and 
Rachel Maud recogmized them; for she 
ca ue hurrie tly across the garden and, 
dropping her empty pail on the steps, 
stooped to lift the lame limb to its usual 
easy posture, 
> she 
asked. ‘‘l am sorry to keep you waiting, 
I was on my way 
water.” 

**Then why didn’t you call back when 
you first heard me ?” said Uncle Tarsus. 
* You are tne suillest woman [ ever knew. 
Your aunt Jane could have told me all 
she bad done the whvle forenoon and was 
going to do the next day, while she came 
across the garden. I always kuew your 
aunt Jane’s affairs, IT never know yours. 
No, leave that leg where it is. 


“Is the pain so sharp, Uncle? 


to the spring for 


ve got 
enough of the spirit of a man left in me 
to want to manag: my own 
I’m able, Rachel Maud; and 
not able I'll let you know. 


legs, when 
when I’m 
1 want my leg 
left where it is, in its recumbent attituue 
—do you understand ?” 

Rachel Maud understood, and she sat 
down herself in the splint-bottom chair ; 
it seemed to hold its arms out like a 
friend, and she leaued wearily against 
them. 

**Whatdid you want of me, Uncle?’ 
she asked. 

** Pd like to talk to you, if you can man- 
age to come to life enough to get that far- 
off look out of your face.” 

It cost her an effort of a moment or two 
to do it; for the look was settling there 
and had made itself a place in the lines of 
her lips, in the tense nostrils, in -the in- 
drawn chin, in her deep gray eyes. But 
she thrust it off, and turned with a smile 
toward the old man. 

He noted thechange, and his own queru" 
lousness vanished. 

** Rachel,” he said, ‘* Isuppose you know 
I have about five thousand in the bank ?” 

** T suppose I do,” she answered. 

** And that since 1 put itthere I haven't 
used a cent of interest—principal and ac- 
cumulation, Rachel, must be quite a snug 
sum now, snugger when I die; for a pen- 





sioner lives forever, so the Government 
says. Well, Racuel Maud, I have always 
intended to leave you that little fortune 
when my pension and I do die out; that 
is, if you suit me to the end. Do you 
know that?’ 

‘* You told me so once before,” said the 
girl; **but Ll do not often think about it. 
There are a good many other things 
to think and do,” 

Uncle Tarsus looked keenly over at her 
as she spoke. Her voice, her attitude, 
everything but her face, which wore its 
biduen smile, suggested weariness, The 
survey brough. Uuc.e Tarsus to his point. 

** What I wanted,” he said, *‘ was to tell 
you [ think it high time you and Hard- 
wick were married, That meadow lot 
needs fencing aud ditching, and we may 
as wellhave it done for uothing as pay 
out of our income. Hardwick under- 
stands ditching; besides it will wake you 
up to get married—some one to care for, 
some Oue else to go about with. Your 
aunt Jane wanted you to marry at nine- 
teen, you are twenty-three now ; and for 
one reason and another you’ve been de- 
laying it four years. Your aunt Jane 
was desperate foud of all the Hardwicks, 
L don’t swallow them whole that way, 
tuoth to tuenail, there’s many of them 
stick in my crop; but Seth seems a first- 
rate fellow, slow going and steady, and a 
yood provider; and I guess between you, 
you'll average a fair ** wiole ’ —\.ou’re 
lacking in some points yourself, Rachel 
Maud. Well, Vd like you to be married 
by next month, before the cattle are turn- 
ed in for fall feed near that meado vy, 
Any fixings you need, why Vtl foot all the 
bills ; you’ve been a pretty ood girl to me, 
R-chel, and Vit be glad to see you chirked 
up a bit. [ mean to do well by you in 
the end; house, land and money are for 
you when Vm done with them,” 

The girl made no comment, and, an- 
noyed by her silence, the old man con- 
tinued in a sharp tone: “If you’re gomg 
to be breachy about it and can give no 
good reason for refusing, you get none of 
that little fortune—not a cent. Vil do 
what [ like with my money, if I can’t 
manage my own legs. Kither you get it 
or it goes to analmshouse ; and it’s pretty 
hard, Rachel Maud, that a man’s well- 
hoarded money should go from his own 
blood and bone and be spent on a Company 
of idle,complaining old idivts. You under- 
stand what I say, gurl?” 

“Oh yes,” 
wearily. 

** Aud you care less !" retorted the old 
man, testily. ‘* But youl live to care, if 
you gO on against my wishes and take 
your own way, remember that! Now, 
Rachel Maud, you may put my kg up io 
that chair and you can go to the spring. 
But answer me when | call again, Vil 
har it. I could hear your auut Jane 
wherever she went. You are tvo still; 
you never slam a door; you muffle your 
very voice; it dies out soon as it passes 
your lips; but it’s a sweet voice, girl, Vib 
admit that, and you'd better wake up a 
bit and think over what I told you. Now 
go, and do kick against something a3 you 


answered Rachel Maud, 


go down the garden, just for company ; 
i's so mighty still here sometimes !” 

Rachel Maud sinited unbidden this time 
atthe sudden cessa ion of hostilities and 
the queer request ; and as she passed down 
the walk she bumped the bucket against 
the palings of the fence. But when she 
reached the spring she threw it to the 
ground and burst into a passion of tears. 

Uncle Tarsus could hear the thumps. 
fle did’ not hear the sobbing ; and so he 
chuckled to himself as he rolled the to- 
bacco tor his pipe. 

“ Pve fixed it ight this time. She'll do 
it if she sees ’m so set upon it. 8S -e’ll 
have a struggle, but she’s always having 
them ; it’sher nature. I saw it beginning 
in her face. There seems something in 
her that’s set against marrying, or she 
wouldn’t put it off so; still, she always 


treats Seth as if she liked him well 
enough. It’s time sne married. She’s 


getting on in years. We'll give her easier 
times. The money Seth saves in a hired 
man we'll put into inside help, and she'll 
pick up and be smart as a new drum. 
Everything will be settled in a month, 
and that meadow lot will yield a double 





crop with good drainage.” And Uncle 
Tarsus fell into a duze over his rumina- 
tions. 

Down at the spring Rachel Maud was 
still sobbing. ‘The little hollow was not a 
restful place of beauty, it was barren and 
solitary ; out it was the girl’s one spot of 
refuge, where no cail from the house couid 
reach her and no passing eye obirude. 
A little clump of forlorn larches stretched 
their gaunt arms seaward, but the high, 
engir‘dling hills shut the sea trom sight ; 
a tongue of gray sand lapping the verdured 
slope of the lowest hill was all that be 
tokened its nearness. It was like Rachei’s 
lite, no outlook, only thac one suggestion 
of the fullness and breadth beyoud her. 

Uncle Tarsus was right. She was hav- 
ing a struggle, and she had been having 
them all her life. There was the time 
when her mother died, and she had to 
choose a home between a houseful of gay 
cousins in a distant city and the quiet 
household of the old uncieandaunt. The 
uncle and aunt needed her, and so her de- 
sires in no way iuflueuced her decision. 
There was the time she worked so hard, 
secretly, to procure a license from the vil- 
lage school, that she could go out in the 
world and shape her own career, Aunt 
Jane took suddenly ill, and with the li 
cense in her trunk upstairs she had to stay 
in the -ick room instead, Then when the 
aunt died came the struggle to know her 
duty toward the erippied uncle. Just 
here the golden gates of fortune swung 
open aud a school with a good salary was 
putin her way. But who else was there 
to care for the uncle? He had been kind 
to her. So the gates swuny to. 

A year afterward they Opened again. 
A widowed cousin talked of making her 
home with them, and Rachel could be 
tree. The cousin changed her plaus, and 
once more Rachel Maud stood outside tne 
gates. 

Perhaps nothing was a better exponent 
of her life hitherto thau au incident ot her 
childnood. It was during the early 
rézime of the chemiloon, now known by 
the more euphonious and simple cognomen 
of union under-garments—a reform which 
has since bruadened out into divided 
skirts and thick-soled shoes and much 
else of comfort and good sense—and alas, 
brought also in its wake the expansive 
shirt bosom and cravat, the suspenders, 
and many such masculine equipments ot 
dress unwomanly for woman, A mater- 
nal relative, an ardent devotee of the re- 
form garment, decided to use the ends of 
her cottons in constructing a pair of the 
chemiloons for Racnel Maud, whose 
mother she was then visiting. On the 
back of each garment was printed, in 
glowing red and blue | +tters, the trade- 
mark— Finished for Kumily Use.” 

White cotton underwear, ready made, 
did not grow on bushes by any means, 
and the hard-working widow was tnank- 
ful to receive her relative’s gift. Rachel 
Maud was not; she abhorred them, bouh 
for structure and the printing They 
were the bane of her childhood ; for she 
seemed never able to outgrow their am- 
ple dimensions, and no amount of alkali 
or bleaching could efface the lurid let- 
ters. 

She had never outgrown the spirit of 
that motto; it had been the text of all her 
life since. For one reason and another 
she was always needed for somebody’s 
use, never free for her own desires. After 
the cousin failed to make her home with 
them she settled back into a half-content 
with the life around her; went to sew- 
ing circle, joined in all the village gayety 
for several months, and quite satisfied the 
lover, Seth Hardwick, who had been her 
beau from childhood and promised to her 
in marriage for the past four years. He 
was glad to think that Rachel had given 
up her ‘notions ;’ and he hoped she 
would be married to him before the win- 
ter was through. 

Rachel Maud expected to let him real- 
ize his hope. She knew her uncle needed 
her, and that the farm needed an able- 
bodied owner. The knowledge that had 
procured her her license was old-fash- 
ioned now; she could never teach a 
school. She would give it up forever, 


and she fell to forming plans for the mar- 
riage. She felt quite strong in her re- 











solve when chance, perhaps destiny, per. 
haps something else, threw her out a new, 
fresh bait, and she sprang to nibble. The 
bait was the November number, 1882, of 
the Century magazine. The special tid- 
bit for her wis a picture of a nurse in a 
White gown and cap, a strong, sweet- 
faced girl, standing before a table covered 
With vials, The picture was one ot the 
many illus rations of an article entitled 
* A New Profession for Women,” 

Here, at last, was somethi. g not beyond 
her capabilities, inentally, physically, but 
anctber higher rung in the ladder she had 
been on fur years. But, oh, what a 
broader, fuller outlook from that upper 
round! So many views, and hers so nar- 
row and bounded ! 

She tried not to think of it, not to read 
it over, but the picture was betore her 
vision constantly ; she could uot elimi- 
nate that, and it made all else dim ; even 
the love for Seth grew a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Once again she tried the sequel of the 
license, and secretly sent to the hospital 
for a prospectus, and had the papers filled 
out for application, In due time came 
back her acceptance ; and then for tiree 
months daily she looked for notice of a 
vacancy 0a the staff that she might be 
admitted. Just how she would break the 
hews to her uncle and Seth when it did 
come, she hardly knew. Sae was not 
even sure that she would feel it right to 
leave them ; buc it seemed her last resort 
for freedom, and she would not neglect 
any move ia her power. 

Three months, the whole winter, nine 
months, passed. came, and 
now it was midsummer, and there was no 
longer any hope of a release. The gales 
had closed forever, anu her way in life 
lay very plainly before her. Sech had 
himself urging the marriage, and 


No nouce 


been 


Uncle Tars.s had Commended it. Some- 
thing within her still rebelled at the 
thought; but she fancied she could 


smother that in the end, and, perhaps, 
after all, What she had deemed ambition 
had been simply discontent. She would 
fight it all owt now, and go on to her 
bridal plicidly. Unc.e Tarsus and Seth 
the two she cared most for in 
the world; she knew she was most to 
them, and she wuuld, doubtless, be happy 
in making them content. Yes, she would 
tell Hardwick to-night—he was sure to be 
over—and in another month she would be- 
xin the new lite. There actually seemed 
something comforting in the thought; it 
was safer to be doing what was required 
of her than to venture on her own desires, 


were 


she felt more at home in this acquiescence 
to duty. 

Some one called her, not Uncle Tarsus’s 
tones this time. *‘* Rachel Maud!’ She 
knew the voice, it was Seth’s, he was call- 
ing from the road, Stepping out a litie 
from the larches, she could see his team, 
and she knew he could not leave the colt 
to come to her, she must go out to him, 
So, only waiting to fill the pail she went 
down the litthe footpath to the roadway. 
He laughed good-naturedly at her as she 
approacned, and he drove the wagon Close 
to the fence, 

‘** Valentines’ out early this year, Ray,” 
he said; ** here’s a bouncer for you, got it 
on my way up from the mill; and your 
uncle said you were out here, so I didn’t 
leave it at the house. I'll be over to- 
night.” His voice was drawling, his cap 
was pulled down low over his thin, frec- 
kied face. Rachel leaned over the fence 
for the letter. ** Some circular, I suppose,” 
she said. 

“Seems to be from a hospital,” said 
Hardwick, as he gathered up the reims. 
* Want to get your views on bDurs- 
ing, maybe, seeing as you've had quite 
aturnat it. So long; see you later on ;” 
and he was off. 

Rachel -Maud looked at the long ea 
velop, looked down the road at the de- 
parting wagcen, leaned her head for 4 
moment on the rough fence pole, and then, 
thrushing the letter close in her pocket, 
started hurriedly back over the pathway. 
over the stile, across the garden, into the 
house by aback entrance, straight up 
stairs to her own little room ; and without 
even a glance at the coatents of the letter, 
opened her trunk and threw it inside 
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locked the trunk, and dropped the key to 
the bottom of the water pitcher. 

“There!” said Rachel Maud, ‘I will 
not be so weak as to change my resolve in 
jess than an hour after making it! For 
to-night Iam going to forget the letter, 
no matter whether it contains release or 
final defeat.” And Rachel Maud went 
downstairs again. 

Many duties awaited her in the kitchen 
—tlackberries to hull, bread to mix, 
Unele Tarsus’s ointment to melt for the 
evening massage, and tea to get. She 
accomplished them all: noone could say 
Rachel Maud dawdled ; it was her chief 
appeal to Uncle Tarsus’s favoritism that 
she worked so swiftly, 

When the early supper was cleared away 
she joined the little group on the piazza, 
Squire Gold ng was there, and Captain 
Bascom, a Grand Army comrade of U ‘cle 
Tarsuss and Hardwick. She and Hard- 
wick seldom had the evening calls to them- 
selves. Rachel cared little for love-mak- 
ing, and Seth was somewhat bashful, and 
the Sunday walk to and from church gen- 
erally sufficed for confidential talks. 

With a nod she recognized the presence 
of the callers and seated herself on a low 
chair just inside the porch. The conver- 
sation was of ‘* beeves,” not a topic of 
much interest to Rachel. She wondered 
if the duck knew by what process it shea 
the water from its back—in some such 
way she had trained her mind to cast off 
the burden of talk around her and think 
her own thoughts, and usually she heard 
with litthke heed. But to-night she fol- 
lowed their speech and put ina few words 
now and then, She was acting out the 
afternoon’s resolution, living up to high 
water mark the life before her for twenty- 
four hours; after that, whether she con- 
tinued or left it forever behind her, the 
letter alone could determine, 

* Rachel Maud seems pretty chirp,” 
said the Squire, jocularly, with a glance 
at the young man. ‘‘ Mostly she’s sedate 
as a basket of chips ; maybe the wedding 
day is coming nigh, eh, Hardwick ?” 

The young man’s brown face flushed 
rosy He and Uncle Tarsus had been 
having a talk together before the others 
arrived, and both men were glad now to 
see the girl so seemingly cheerful in view 
of the approaching nuptials. 

* She's always chirpenough around her 
work,” said Uncle Tarsus, commendatori- 
lv. “Ivs in company I fault her; no 
chatty gossip, no gayety ; but, on the 
other hand, there’s no snapping and jar- 
ring, and this household goes like a good 
oiled machine ; it's the woman makes of 
mars the home, Captain Bascom.” 

Ay,” assented the old soldier, ‘ that it 
is! lve seen women so flip with their 
tongues, snapping and scolding, that you 
couldn't tell whether you was afoot or 
a-horseback.” 

No one spoke for a moment, Rachel 
filled the rift with thoughts of what her 
life would be to continue it here with 
Hardwick, Uncle Tarsus was thinking of 
Aunt Jane, and Hardwick was thinking 
of Rachel Maud. 

The cicada’s strident calls broke the. si- 
lence, and a chill breeze sprang up from 
seaward, 

“That insect tells me it’s time to go in- 
side,” said Uncle Tarsus ; *‘ damp weather 
and rain ahead. Good night, Squire, 
good-night, Captain Bascom ; glad to see 
you any time you feel like dropping in, 
Seth, you'll exeuse company to the gate 
this evening, Rachel Maud has duties here 
lo perform, Rachel Maud, I'd like my leg 
lifted down,” 

The visitors, thus summarily dismissed, 
departed, and Rachel Maud began her 
nightly round of duties. 

Next day, after dinner, she read the 
contents of the big envelop. A vacancy 
had oceurred in the staff of nurses, and 
foo was made now for her. They would 
expect her to be at the hospital in one 
month from date. She was requested to 
Send a telegram on receipt of the letter, 
Stating whether she could or could not 
fulfill the required conditions, as a long 
list of applicants were waiting to be re- 
ceived, 


She read it twice, three times ; then she | 


shut her eyes and said it over aloud, never 
Missing a word, Then she put on her hat 





and went downstairs. Uncle Tarsus was 
dozing on the sunny piazza. The cicada’s 
prophecy of rain had not yet come true, 
the air was hotter and drier than the day 
before. 

Rachel slipped silently past the old man, 
hurried through the garden and reached 
the spring. There she spread the letter 
open before her, and rested her chin on 
her hands, 

“In one hour,” said Rachel Maud, **1 
settle it forever. My ‘forevers’ are like 
old parson Dana’s farewell sermons ; but 
this time it is a forever ; for the date of my 
entrance to the hospital is the very 
date Uncle Tarsus has fixed for my mar 
riage—it must be this, or that !” 

Many times before had she been taken up 
on this mountain and shown the delights 
that awaited her outside the life she now 
led. Was this another temptation, or was 
ii God’s own leading for it to come just at 
this juncture, when she had determined to 
continue her life in the other way? She 
had prayed so over it, had prayed and 
always been answered before by some im- 
pelling force that was defeat of her de- 
sires. Now the bread had come at her call 
and lay within her grasp. Very reverent- 
ly, very deeply she thought, as she sat 
there in the hot calm of the August day— 
adead calm, The multitudinous voices 
of nature seemed hushed and still as the 
stagnant air about them, Even the pop- 
lars, in grim row up the garden walk, 
often surred by a breath imperceptible 
elsewhere, gave no sound of rustling; and 
the motionless arms of the windinill that 
sawed the wood and drew the water and 
ministered in many other ways to the 
little household, mocked her. Would 
nothing move to help impress her! She 
cuuld hear no sound but the beating of ber 
own heart, could see nothing but the let- 
ter and the picture of the sweet, strong- 
faced nurse, 

At the end of an hour she started up, 
folded the letter, and took the path that 
led to the main road. The fence was an 
easy jump, and in twenty minutes she 
reached the Jittle station where the post 
office, shop and telegraph kept house to 
gether, The operator gave her pencil and 
paper, and she wrote quickly, as if afraid 
to trust an insiant’s decision. Her mes- 
sage read thus : 

“Twill be ready to come at the date re- 
quired, RacneEL Maup Topp,” 

Uncle Tarsus was astir when she open- 
ed the front gate. 

“Tis past the time fer you,” he called, 
testily. ‘The doughnuts should have 
been made an hour ago; but never mind, 
it has been a hot day, and we'll feel more 
like making them now it’s cool,” 

This was a weekly occurrence, the 
Thursday doughnut frying. Uncle Tar- 
sus never ate a breakfast without his fried 
cakes, and he liked to oversee their mak- 
ing. rom casual onlooking he had 
arisen to criticism, advice, positive orders ; 
and, finally, he had taken vhe frying alto- 
gether in his own hands. Rachel often 
rebelled inwardly over the surveillance; to- 
day she was both inwardly and outward- 
ly indifferent to it, and, arranging Uncle 
Tarsus’s chair by the stove, set him to 
melting the lard. 

The twists puffed up joyously, and 
Uncle Tarsus’s spirits rose in unison, 
When the platter was heaped high with 
the brown spirals, Uncle Tarsus retired 
again to the piazza, and Rachel Maud fol- 
lowed him. 

It was characteristic of her that she be- 
gan at the pracucal end first. ‘* Uncle 
Tarsus,” she said, ** I have decided to go 
away and study for a nurse, instead of 
marrying Seth. There is a vacancy in 
the hospital, and L have to be there to fill 
it in one month from to-day. I get six 
dollars a month for the first year, and my 
board ; ten dollars the ‘second year, and 
my diploma, if 1 study and work well. 1 
hope you will not take it too hard ; | gave 
it a great deal of thought before I de- 
cided,” 

The old man gazed at her in astonish- 
ment, seemingly unable to utter a word. 

The girl’s calm broke in a shower of 
tears. ‘*Can’t you see,” she cried, ‘‘ how I 
have chafed under the life here! You 


, have been kind to me,and I have all I want 


toeat and wear; but oh, thatis not enough 





Ever since I have been a little girl [ have 
wanted to do more than that. Something 
always hindered me, I wasalways needed, 
and there was no chance to start out. My 
school-teaching failed —everything failed, 
till this; and I thought this had, too. 
When you told me yesterday that you 
wanted me to marry, I meant to obey you; 
and just when I had made myself recon- 
ciled to it the word came that I could 
have this place in the hospital. No one 
really needs me here, Uncie Tarsus; you 
could get somebody else to keep house, 
and Seth is not so very much wrapped up 
in me, he can find another wife; so why 
should I stay here with him stirving foi 
the life outside, the old unrest always ip 
my heart, and feeling I had sold my birth- 
right for a mess of pottage! IT am not 
clever, Uncle Tarsus ; there is very little | 
could do, but 1 can do this; it is the one 
open door; and I dare not close it this 
time wven I know once closed it could 
never open to me again ; for in a month | 
should be married, Why don’t you sa) 
something, Uncle Tarsus !” 

* The old man pounded his cane upon the 
floor: ** How can | say anything, girl,” he 
cried, ‘‘when you're using up all the 
words in the Unabridged and all the 
images of Sacred Writ in your own 
charge?) Put my leg down, Rachel Maud 
and then Vil speak. There's one image you 
haven’tused that's the prodigul son ; and 
you needn't think you can go away anu 
starve on your husks and come back to 
me again to be ringed and clothed and 
fatted. Vil do no runnieg to meet you 
girl; but, mind you, you'll tire of the 
husks, tho you think them full ears o1 
corn now ; mess of pottage, indeed! Do 
you realize that you give up once for al: 
that five thousand dollars? Not a cent ot 
it you'll have if you go out on this skir- 
mish! There's the fifty dollars your 
mother left, youre welcome to that ; but 
how long will it last?) Put down my leg, 
I tell you, girl!” 

They talked till teatime, Rachel plead- 
ing, urging, explaming, Uncle Tarsus 
stubborn, hot-headed, unreasonable, and 
in the end came no nearer agreement than 
at the outset, 

Uncle Tarsus did not speak to her for 
three days. Then he came to a partial 
reconciliation, and together in a_half- 
agreeable way they made plans for the 
new arrangement, 

With Hardwick her task had been much 
easier. She could not have believed it 
would cost her so little effort of heart ; and 
she shuddered to think of the apathy that 
must have covered her acquiesence to the 
marriage with him, He was to get money 
and property with her, and he had never 
thought of another girl for his wife; so 
he naturally felt the most reluctance at 
breaking it off; but his stolid, simple 
nature made no outward display of the 
disappointment, much to Rachel’s relief, 
Ife had always been somewhat impatient 
of her ** notions” and ‘* ideas” and abashed 
at her quict self-reliance ; and he made 
litule effort to set aside this new fancy. 
Perhaps he thought, like Uncle Tarsus, 
that she would some day gladly beg for 
the gifts she so easily renounced now, 

When the day of departure came Rachel 
found it hard to make the final leave- 
takings. Her trunk had been packed the 
night before, and sent to the little station. 
The long forenoon wore slowly and dis- 
mally away. 

The new housekeeper, an elderly wid- 
owed cousin of Aunt Jane, had been a 
week in the house, and seemed capable 
and anxious to take upon herself all the 
duties. But it was a Thursday, and Rachel 
chose to fry for the last time the crisp 
twists Uncle Tarsus liked so much, She 
had made them every Thursday since 
their outbreak ; but he had never joined 
her, and, determined to be stolid to the 
end, he left her alone even on this last 
day. 

An extra cup of cream found its way 
into the mixture ; and many furtive tears 
spattered her cheeks.as she thought of 
how long it would be before she fried 
them again for the old uncle—if ever. 
He was in his usual place on the veran- 
da when she joined him for the final 
hour. He looked lonely ; he was her 


only near relative, and he had been very 


kind to her; she wondered if she were 
doing right, after all, to leave him. But 
the’strong spirit born of her decision up- 
held her, and she could not help exult at 
thought of the ‘clearing ” ahead. 

Uncle Tarsus paid little heed to her, 
grunted contemptuously when she thank- 
ed him for his kindvess. and made no at- 
tempt at conversation till she bent over 
his chair for the good-by kiss. He did 
1ot refuse her proffered caress; but he 
chilled it by his accompanying words : 

*Rememoer,” he s id, *tyou don’t go 
with my blessing, nor yet with my curse ; 
{ did not conseut, nor do | refuse. On 

our own head, tho, are the cons: quences, 
(if you are sick and need a shelter come 
back ; butif you keep well best stay away 
und get along fa-t as you can in that new 
fe. Husks you'll fiid in plenty, and few 
full ears or fatued calves. Nov put my 
leg up, Rachel Maud, and good-by ; 
you've no more than time to catch your 
‘sain ;” and Uncle Tarsus relapsed into his 
taciturnity of the past weeks. 

The girl went slowly and silently down 
the steps and out the little gate. No one 
to accompany her, no one to say ** God 
speed,” was she right in going? She 
vardly dared ask herself the question or 
irame her thoughts as she walked along 

he grassy roadway. 

The tifty dollars was safe in her wallet, 
A half-day’s ride in the train, a night and 
1 day on board the boat, and she would be 
at her destination, 


Early in May next, Rachel Maud, com- 
ing in from the recreation hour. found a 
telegram awaiting her, It was from the 
elderly cousin, and agnounced the fact 
hat Uncle Tarsus was ill and failing, and 
Rachel had better com> home for a spell if 
sae could be spared. 

The girl was not accus'ome. naturally 
to wasting time; moreover, her training 
was for exigencies, [no less than an hour 
she had ob:ained permission to take her 
three weeks’ vacation at the present in- 
stead of waiting till the end of the year, 
had packed ber portmanteau, and was rid- 
ing to the depot. Next day at noon the 
train landed her at the little station, and 
she was once more on the old road, 
bound for the white cottage that had been 
so long her prison. 

The neizhbors, had she met them, 
would scarcely have known the girl, so 
had the nine munaths metamorphosed her, 
Her whole nature, physical, mental, dor- 
mant in the old life, had blossomed full in 
the new atmosphere, The thin face, listless 
gait, slow, quiet speech, bad alt fledin the 
strange soul expansion. You felt it 
rather than saw it. Rachel Maud felt it. 
There had not been a day through all the 
nine moaths when she had not wanted to 
shout Free, free / as she walked the pave- 
ments in the crisp morning hours of recre- 
ation, as she paced the long corridors, as 
she bent over the sick and suffering ; yes, 
even when she washed the sore, soiled 
feet. It fiiled her, intoxicated her, this 
new life; overflowed ion her face, ia her 
eyes, in her step. Tnere is but one other 
freedom like it ** whom the Son makes 
free is free indeed”; and Rachel Maud 
had that also. 

The old scenes again, but oh, not the old 
unrest! Before her the pasture—May in 
the pasture lands. callow and _ roseate ; 
pearl of wild pear, piuk and russet of 
alder, the sweet new green of grass, the 
blazing rhododendrons on their scraggy 
twigs, the spring, the forlorn larches, the 
rustling poplars up the garden walk.” 

Uncle Tarsus was not on the piazza, 
nor was the porch open to the baluny air; 
but she knew wellthe way inside, and the 
cousin met her atthe kiicn@n door and 
tuld her briefly of the gradual failing and 
the recent sickoess. Uacle Tarsus did not 
know she had been summoned, but the 
cousin thought he had been longing for 
her. 

He heard the voices as they talked, and 
called out sharply, so Rachel went gq ietly 
into the bedroom. He was lving on the 
couch by the window. ‘* Well!” he ejacu- 
Jated, as she opened the door, ‘* Found 
the ears only husks, did you? Itold you 
so! Flourished amazingly well on them, 
too,” he added, as he looked her over. 





‘*Must be more nutrimeat in them up 
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East than we have here! Well, least said 
the better. I'll not go back on my word, 
I told you youcould come home when you 
needed to, so take off your bonnet and 
stay !” 

Rachel's quiet eyes, trained now, saw 
at once the failing health in the wrinkled 
face, and she knew whose need was great- 
est. But she knew himalso, and made no 
explanations about the telegram. He could 
still think she came back uncalled. 

‘*T’ve got a bad dyspeptic spell along 
with my rheumatism this week,” he said ; 
‘that’s why I’m off duty, on this lounge.” 

‘‘I think he ate too many fried cakes,” 
said the cousin, ‘‘I made them for Sewing 
Circle, and they were richer than com- 
mon and soaked the fat; but he would 
eat them”— 

‘Tush and nonsense!” interrupted 
Uncle Tarsus, with asperity. ‘It’s not 
the doughnuts that hurt me, its the hole 
in the doughnut! She makes them round 
with the middie all cut out and doesn’t 
fry the holes either—there’s no bulk to 
them. I haven’t had a twist since you 
left, Rachel Maud, nor enough of them, 
any shape. You know I never like them 
till they’re old, and when they’re old there 
never are any, nowadays.” 

Rachel perceived who had been master 
since she left, and she felt sorry to think 
he had been cowed, tho she had herself 
been so under his tyranny. 

**Well, Uncle,” she said, ‘‘we_ will 
make some your own way to-morrow ; 
and it is Thursday, too, the very day! 
You shall fry them, and it will be like old 
times again.” 

But when to-morrow came Uncle Tar- 
sus could not move from his bed, and by 
night a high fever had set in. 

Rachel sent for the doctor, a Grand 
Army survivor. ‘‘I am afraid he can’t 
stay here long,” said the old doctor, 
brave to truth before this clear-eyed, ca- 
pable nurse, ‘No, it’s not sudden. It 
started with his bullet wound, and that 
and the rheumatism have been wearing 
him out, marrow and bone, ever since, 
till now when the tug comes there’s no 
reserve of force to battle with it. Sudden 
deaths ! they do to talk about ; but there 
are none, if you've used up brain and 
body beforehand,” said the old doctor, 
who belonged to a school of his own ideas 
and dosed with common sense oftener 
than with physic. 

He was right about Uncle Tarsus. The 
fever ran high, beat the thin old blood 
from heart to brain, from brain t» heart, 
fiercely, hotly, and, having run its course, 
left him stranded on his worn-out consti- 
tution, no resources of strength to draw 
from. And Rachel, as well as the doctor, 
knew he could not live through another 
night. 

He came to his reason that last day and 
recognized them all, Rachel first, as she 
stood before his bed in her white gown 
and dimity apron and cap. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured; ‘“‘ you do 
favor the picture ; you look like it amaz- 
ingly. Inever thought you could, with 
that scrawny frame and colorless face ; 
but you do—you do!” 

She kaew what he meant, the engrav- 
ing in the Century ; and after he died she 
found it in his Bible, cut from the maga- 
zine. Later in the day he called her tohim 
when they were alone. 

““T’ve left you that little fortune, 
Rachel Maud,” he said. ‘I never 
changed the will, tho I intended to; but 
that picture kept me from it, some way. 
It’s al! yours, except a hundred to Cousin 
Hannah and a hundred to the pension 
clerk that has been sending me my checks 
these many years—no almshouse! And, 
girl, I’m glad-you broke your tether and 
went off ; youshow it wasright. I might 
have known I couldn’t stop you once you 
were sure set onit. It’s in your blood, 
girl, and it's blood that runs us. The 
property is all yours, too—house, fields 
and mill. You cando what you like with 
it. Ive not hampered it with conditions. 
I reckon you've served your time with 
‘conditions.’ It is yours, absolute.” 

By night the querulous voice was stilled 
forever. Rachel mourned sincerely. 
His sickness had drawn her to him very 
tenderly, and he was the last living rela- 
tive she knew and loved. 





There was much to settle about the 
business. Unreservedly the whole prop- 
erty was hers. Sentiment suggested that 
she now give up the nursing and keep the 
house and the money together, to prolong 
Uncle Tarsus’s name and memory. There 
was much to influence her this way in the 
first days of bereavement. But, on the 
other hand, there was the new life over 
which she had trod so little of the way, 
and it was broader and brighter ahead 
now than it had been at the outset. 

An offer was made her for the whole 
property—house, farm, mill—all to one 
purchaser, 

‘There has always been an old aunt or 
an old uncle in the family,” she said to 
Cousin Hannah, ‘‘ who kept house alone 
and grew crotchety and troublesome, and 
hampered some younger relative to care 
for them ; so Vil break the chain and end 
it. There is something in me will settle 
me here, too, if I stay much longer. 
Those old larches and poplars, and the 
lilacs down by the gate, are family and 
friends ; I feel it beginning, the spell that 
will keep me. I'll sell it outright, to-day, 
and burn my ships behind me so there’ll be 
no drifting back to Disinal Bay again.” 

She did so. The purchaser, oddly 
enough, proved to be Seth Hardwick. He 
had been left a litthke money and could 
pay cash for the farm. He was to be 
married to one of Rachel Maud’s Sabbath- 
school girls in June; they seemed very 
happy together. She was a young, gay- 
hearted little maid, simple, no aspirations, 
prettier than Rachel, too; and Seth was in 
nowise abashed to speak of her. Rachel 
was glad of that; the fear that she had 
made him as well as Uncle Tarsus unhap- 
py by her sudden flight had always been 
a millstone about her neck. Now she was 
entirely shrived. She signed the deed 
with a lightened heart, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few personal treasures of her 
own and Uncle Tarsus’s, she left the 
whole contents of the cottage as a present 
for the coming bride. 

Rachel Maud is still at the hospital ; 
she will be through the training in less 
than six months now. She had money 
enough to keep her in idleness and compar- 
ative luxury ; but this was the ground floor 
of her purpose, and she wanted to build 
sure from the foundation up. So, escaping 
the alluring offers of benefit societies, 
she deposited her little fortune in the 
State Savings Bank, where it would draw 
slow but steady increase, and took up pa- 
tiently the two years yet remaining of her 
hospital course, 

The future is in herown grasp, the out- 
look broadens at every turn. A medical 
university course, trainiog in foreign hos- 
pitals, a large life of usefulness are possible 
for her if she keeps to her purpose. We 
shall likely hear of her in the years to 
come, 

But whether the world hears or not, we 
can be sure she will never be other than 
growing, in some Capacity, and that only 
1s life, the true life! We can never out- 
grow our souls. Rachel Maud freed hers 


too hardly to shackle it again ; her thrall- 
dom is over forever. 


+ 


ONLY HUMAN. 


BY JENNIE COLTON, 


HER bounty makes the sad rejoice, 
She rules at home with gentle sway ; 

Yet somewhat plaintive is the voice 
Of our beloved Sister Gray. 


She greets, like one long used to sorrow, 
The perfume and the blush of May ; 
**So blue a sky means rain to-morrow,” 
Says, mournfully, kind Sister Gray. 


Our neighbor’s rosy boys delight 
All eyes that watch their merry play; 
**Oft bloom so rich conceals a blight,” 
Sighs dear, pathetic Sister Gray. 


Of grace a light, of strength a tower, 
Was our lamented Elder Fay ; 

**A saintly soul, but lacking power 
At funerals,” thought Sister Gray. 


May mercy grant that off the key 
She do not find some cherub’s lay, 
And that her angel robes may be 
A perfect fit for Sister Gray. 


Why always view the seamy side ” 
Why chasing ever motes astray ? 
*Tis well we’re faultless, we who chide 
Your single failing, Sister Gray. 
COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 





ANNA HARDING'S FRIVOLITY. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


THE girls’ sewing circle was over, and the 
girls were walking home, or rather skip- 
ping home, with that alacrity and good 
spirits which a bright, cold afternoon in 
November never fails to instill into girls 
of sixteen. All the girls were light- 
hearted and light-footed ; but any one 
who had seen Anna Harding that after- 
noon would have thought that she had 
gone crazy. She had a fit of the aillies, 
sure enough. She danced in and out 
among the girls, now rallying this one, 
now that ; now imitating some ridiculous 
character of the neighborhood ; now grow- 
ing suddenly eober and giving the com- 
pany a mock-serious piece of advice ; now 
bursting into such a peal of merriment 
that she set the other girls laughing as 
madly as herself. No wonder a respecta- 
ble old gentleman looked hard at them to 
see if they could possibly have come from 
the lunatic asylum which they happened 
to have passed a few minutes ago. 

Cordelia Lewis was walking alittle way 
behind the other girls, thinking over a 
knotty point of philosophy. 

‘* Oh, that ridiculous Anna Harding !” 
she thought toherself. ‘‘ When will she 
learn to care for anything but frivolity 
and her own gratification !’’ 

When Anna reached her home, she bade 
farewell to the girls and ran up the steps ; 
but before going in, she turned to take a 
last look at out-doors before saying good- 
by to it. The sun had just gone down, 
leaving a quiet, steady glow of perfect 
peace in the west, and one little star had 
managed to make itself visible, tho the 
sky was still blue ; and the gold of the star 
and the blue of the sky were so irresistible 
that Anna could not help kissing her hand 
to the little sentinel so early at his post. 
Then she blushed and glanced about tosee 
if any one was looking. ‘‘ Oh, dear,” she 
said to herself, ‘I do love you so, you 
dear little star! Why don’t I study my 
astronomy? I don’t even know whether 
you are Mars or Jupiter !” This access of 
grief was only temporary, however, for 
the next minute she had danced into the 
house, and finding her mother in the front 
hall, almost suffocated her with the 
warmth of her greeting. 

Her mother seemed a little put out about 
something. 

‘“*My dear,” she said, ‘‘our good, old 
Mrs. Brown is sick again; but don’t you 
gotosee her to-night. I wouldn’t have 
you give up your party for anything.” 

‘* Why, the poor, dear thing! Of course 
lll go to see her. ITll tell you what, 
Mother; I'll get Marie to help me dress 
right after supper, and then I'll go round 
to the Browns’ and stay till about ten and 
then go to the party.” 

‘* But you’re only asked to stay at the 
party till eleven.” 

“Oh, never mind! They'll probably 
stay later. I shall if I can!” And she 
ran upstairs to find Marie, singing : 

“Oh, we won't go home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear !” 

The Browns lived in a poorer quarter of 
the town than the Hardings ; but the four 
children of the family certainly managed 
to have a pretty good time. Mr. Brown 
had died some years ago; but his wife 
tad contrived to get along somehow. 
Her husband had left her a very little ; 
she worked hard herself, and she had a 
number of good friends who came to her 
rescue whenever she was in trouble. So 
the children never knew what real hunger 
meant, altho they knew what patches 
meant, and what wearing other people's 
clothes meant, and what very simple food 
meant. But they were very happy chil- 
dren, except when their mother was sick, 
and very good children, with occasionally 
a little spice of mischief just so as to show 
how good they were generally. The 
hardest thing for them to do was to keep 
from making a noise when their mother 
was in need of quiet. On the particular 
evening when Polly from her station at 
the window announced that Anna Hard- 
ing, or, as the children called her, the 
Princess, was getting out of a carriage at 
the door, Jenny and Andy and Tom were 
fairly obliged to put their hands on their 
mouths and dance about the room so as 





not to cry out. When she appeared at 
the door, the muscles of 'Tom’s jaw could 
stand the strain no longer. He broke the 
silence ; and certainly no one but a little 
dumb child could be expected to be stil] 
when some one else had begun. 

‘- Oh, the Princess !” they cried. ‘Come, 
Andy! Hurry up, Polly, here’s the 
Princess, all dressed up io robes of state! 
Oh, Princess, Princess, please tell us a 
story !” 

Anna was obliged to keep them ata 
distance. ‘‘Quiet, Polly: now, Jenny, 
not quite so affectionate, please; you 
know robes of state mustn’t get rumpled! 
There, that’s a good, quiet set of Lords 
and Ladies! Now your Lordships and 
your Ladyships, just wait a moment till ] 
speak to your mother, the Duchess, and 
then I shall tell you thestory of the Green 
Cow!’ 

‘* You haven’t given up a party to come 
and. see me, I hope,” said Mrs. Brown, as 
the Princess, in her robes o7 state, came 
into the room and stood by the bedside. 

‘** Nota bit of it! ’'m only going to keep 
fashionable hours. They’ll think I’ve just 
been to London and have forgotten that 
hours here are a little different. It’s 
English, you know,” giving a pirouet 
on her toe,which was not, perhaps, exactiy 
characteristic of the English aristocracy. 

When the story of the Green Cow had 
been told to the Lords and Ladies, the 
Princess announced in House of Peers as- 
sembled, that she thought all her loyal 
subjects had better go to bed ; and a voice 
issuing from the Duchess’s palace settled 
the matter; so away they went, having first 
sadly crumpled the sovereign’s robes by 
their vigorous manifestations of loyalty 
and devotion. 

Then Anna sat down and read poetry 
to Mrs. Brown. She was nothing of an 
elocutionist, but she had the rare gift of 
forgetting all about herself, and thinking 
only of what she was reading. After she 
had read a while, she put down the book 
and began to sing. Her voice was not a 
powerful one, but it was true and sweet 
and sympathetic ; and Mrs. Brown would 
rather have heard her than Patti or Mlle. 
Eames. It was a beautiful sight, if only 
any one had been ‘there to see it; the 
plain, pale face of the invalid lying in her 
bed, and the happy girl in her party 
dress of white and blue, with the glow of 
youth and health on her cheek, as she sat 
at the bedside, holding the sick woman’s 
hand in hers, and sang now ‘ Barbara 
Allen” and **A North Country Maid,” 
and now ‘ Lead, Kindly Light” and 
“Abide with Me.” Mrs. Brown some- 
times said she didn’t want to speak disre- 
spectfully of the angels, but, having had 
Miss Anna sing to her so often, she was 
afraid when she went to Heaven she 
should be a little disappointed in the sing- 
ing theré. 

In spite of the party, Anna Harding and 
a good many of her friends were off for 
school bright and early the next morning. 
Cordelia Lewis caught up with them just 
before they reached the schoolhouse. As 
she came nearer and nearer she could 
hear their conversation, as they discussed 
the party of the night before. 

** What were you doing?” asked Susie 
Blake, ‘* that you came so late.” 

“Oh, I was singing and reading,” said 
Anna. 

‘“*Prinking more likely,” thought Cor- 
delia. 

‘* How late we stayed,” Anna went on. 
“That dancing was delicious! I wouldn't 
have missed it for a million dollar bill!” 
And she stepped in front of-+her comrades 
and began to waltz furiously, not to be 
stopped till she caught sight of a man in 
the distance. 

“ Oh, that foolish little selfish creature,” 
thought Cordelia, ‘* How soon will she 
learn to care for anything but frivolity 
and her own gratification !” 

ROXBURY, Mass. 

ae eee eae 

THE Frenchman asked the America 
sparmaker what he was making. “A 
yard,” was the reply. ‘“ How much have you 
got done?’ was the next question. “A 
yard.” ‘Where did the spar come from *” 
“The yard.” And the Frenchman was very 
much surprised at the lucidity of the an. 
swers and amazed at the simplicity of our 
language.—New York Press. 
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PEBBLES. 


Wuat a lot of labor would be saved if 
the sweeping glances we read about would 
only take the dirt from carpets.—Buffalo 
Courier. 


.. Esther: “ Did be kiss yon?” Tena: 
‘He hadn’t the nerve to do that.”” Esther: 
“It would require considerable.”—New 
York Herald. 

..The differences as to the pronuncia- 
tion of Valkyrie are now settled. She is 
pronoupced a goed boat, but a trifle slow.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


..She: ‘I see the Elizabeth ruff is to 
return. Whatin the world shall we do ?” 
He (embarrassed); ‘‘ Er—why can’t we put 
the police on him ?”—Judge. 


.. Little Boy: *‘ The preacher said there 
is no marryin’ in Heaven.” Little Girl: 
“Of course not. There wouldn’t be enough 
men to go ’round.’’—Good News. 


..Wife: ‘An phwy do yez be tdkin’ 
thim pills when yez are well again ?” Hus- 
band: ** Faith, would ye be afther havin’ 
me let adollar’s worth of pills go to waste?” 
—Rarchange. 


... thank you, sir, for your kind per- 
mission to call on your daughter.” ‘‘ Re- 
member that I turn out the gas at ten 
o'clock.” ‘‘All right, sir; P’1l not come be- 
fore that time.’ —Life. 


....Women first appeared in the ballet 
about 1700. So it will beseen that the great 
ages attributed to some of the ladies of the 
ballet of the present day are gross exagger- 
ations.—Boston Transcript. 


..Boston Woman: **Oh,I do so love 
the fields ou our New England farms!’ 
New York Girl: ** Why ?”? Boston Woman: 
“Because they are so cultivated, you 
know.” —Christian at Work. 


..Dunce.—A t:acher spent a long time 
in making one of his boys understand a 
very simple matter; and then, to relieve 
his mind, said: ‘If it wasn’t for me, you 
would be the biggest dunce in town.’”’— E.r- 
change. 


....“f Have you any lobsters to-day ”” 
asked Mrs. Honeymoon. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ 
said the fishman, ‘there is a fresh lot.” 
“Oh, dear me, I don’t want them ; they are 
green, Haven’t you any riper ones than 
these ?’?—Truth. 


..There was immense applause at the 
first performance of a new play. Suddenly 
a one-armed gentleman turned to the per- 
son sitting next to him and said: ‘* Cabel- 
lero, be good enough to clap this hand, as I 
want badly to applaud myself.’’—De Sobre- 
mesa, 


.. Briggs: ** Do you always call on Miss 
Twilling in the same suit ?”’ Griggs: ‘ Yes; 
I want to show her father I am economical.” 
Briggz: ‘‘T guess you have succeeded. He 
told me the other day you were the meanest 
man he ever saw.’’—Clothier and = Fur- 
nisher. 


.-A little-Roxbury uirl says she’s not 
going to be au old maid: for, says she: 
“When a nice little grown-up boy comes 
to ask me to yet married, I’ll be so happy | 
won’t wait torun downstairs to meet him; 
Pil just slidedown the banisters.’’— Boston 
Courier. 


--Principal (congratulating his book- 
keeper on his twenty-five years’ jubilee) 
“At the same time I ask you to accept a 
small present, viz., 500 marks in gold less 
the usual discount of 1), + cent. for casi: 
payments, amounting to? wo marks,’’—Lius- 
tige Blitter. 


-«istonished Mamma : ** Frankie, how 
could you tell your aunt Annie that you 
didn’t know who made you?” Frankie: 
“Well, I] don’t know.” Astonished Mam- 
ma: But, dear child, how often have you 
heard that God made you!” Frankie: “Ob; 
at Tdon’t believe everything I hear,”’ 

They were talking of the vanity of 
Women, and one of the few women present 
undertook a defense. ‘Of course,” she 
Said, “I admit that’ women are vain and 
men are not. Why,” she added, with a 


glance around, “ the necktie of the hand- 
spment man in the room is even now up 
: e back of his collar.” And then she 
miled ; for ev ery mau present had put his 


hand up behind his neck !—Rural New 
“orker, 








For Headache and Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

A prominent physician of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Says of it: “I have severe headaches, and it re- 
lieves them. I am fond of the pleasures of 
the table, and, as a consequence of my mdul- 
Bence there, Lhave to pay the penalty. It di- 


vides penalty with me. Indeed it is an indis- 
Pensable article to me.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty-eight letters. 

My 26, 15, 11, 35, 8,11, isa king in one of 
the plays. 

My 33, 6, 18, 2 
play. 

My 31, 21, 25, 4, 11, 13, 12, 11, 29 and my 16, 
20, 33, 9, 34, 15,1, are characters in ‘‘ Two 
Geatlemen of Verona.”’ 

My 5, 15, 35, 10, is a fairy. 

My 11, 36, 22, 30, 20, 37, 3, is the scene of 
one of the Comedies. 

My 35, 7, 30, 37, 24, 19, 
a duke. 

My 17, 20, 33, 12, 2, i5, 
Priam’s sons. 

My 34, 28, 15, 6, 32, is a character in ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”’ 

My whole is a quotation from Macbeth. , 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE, 


, 2, 28, 33, isthe name of a 


27, was wrestler to 


14, was one of 


eee KR & 
ee RK 


**x# &# He HH 


1, An ancient king; 2, his wife; 3, a 
prophet; 4, an ancient lawgiver; 5, a red 
man; 6, an authoress—‘‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice.”’ 

All names. 

WINEGLASS. 


* 
* * * 

& &£ & & 
* 


* & # & F 
c—) 
+ Se 4 8 
= 


* O 4 
* * O * * 

The center word —repeated seven times. 

Across the top: Seven letters—to leave, 
the first three letters, because; the last 
three old spelling for ache. 

Next: Whole word, presented ; 
word most distant, last, a color. 

Next: The whole word to furnish; the 
first a prefix, the last a small fish found in 
Europe. 

Next: The whole word a man who sells 
goods ; the first market, the last humanity. 

The three letters under the above the 
close. 

The next two letters with the right-hand 
diagonal, enemies. 

The left-hand, froth. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 26TH. 
CENTRAL DIAGONALS AND CROSS-WORDs, 


the first 
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FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 


1, Kdward Young ; 2, Thomas Campbell; 
%, Alexander Pope; 4, Nathaniel Lee; 5, 
Benjamin Franklin; 6, Byron ; 7, Alexander 
Pope; &, Cervantes; 9, Isaac Watts: 10, 
Thomas Paine; tl, Lawrence Sterne; 12, 


The Best 
Thing in 
YL) Milk Pails 

z! is Pearline 
You get 
them clean- 
er, and with 
less work 
and fuss, 
than with 

anything 
else you can 
use, It saves 
so much thatit’s 
cheaper than the commonest 
stuff can be. Proof—the larg- 
est dairies and dealers use 
Pearline. Some women are 
afraid of Pearline—they think 
that where cleaning is made so 
easy, there must be some harm 
tothe thing washed. Pearline 
can’t hurt milk pails, anyway. 
And it can’t hurt the finest 
lace or the softest hands, any 


more than it hurts milk pails. 
3809 JAMES PYLE, New York 











Shakespeare ; 
Shakespeare ; 


18, Alexander Pope; 14, 
15, Alexander Pope. 


PUZZLE DIAGRAM. 


























NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Badminton. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE, 





VEGETABLE 


mM DESTROYER 


DER OF HEALING! — 
ron. PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL EINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

See our name on every wregper ¢ and a label, 














, oe a 
AHA A Cup of || 
GOLNGTHEREALONE Boullion | soa 
oO . EK A “= T D . E can be made in three minutes, thus: 
A take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
DAY EBB AGE in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 
LYINGABOUTLOOSE L 
BUN lebig Company's © 
T 
SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. E tract of Beef | 
oO C X ’ 
woo Then add an egg—and 
OL D some sherry if liked— 
. ODE . season carefully, 
: far 
CHICAGO. 


Inéllin’s Food 


RECEIVES THE 


Hw 


Cuward 


FOR INFANTS’ FOODS. 


Trudal + piploma 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 
The Holmes & Edwards ‘Stiver Co., a Conn. 


AN ENGLISH INVENTION, 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphoras. an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and cen- 
ter of the human beain Itself, and kindles afresh the 
fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown 
of the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous 
conditions of robust health of body and mind, and 
enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, — 
and muscles The digestion is invigorated, ap 
tite increases, the bowels become regu ar, 
sleepcalmand refreshing, the line red, eyes 
brighter, skin cleaner and healthy. They 
insure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 
decay, showing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Area specific also for nervousand mental prostration, 
nervous dyspepsia If not found atthe Grocer’s, send 
10 cents to HE DAKE BAKERY CO., 
Chicago, Il. (Sole manufacturers in the United 
States), for samples free by mail: also testimonials 
and price-list. 


‘OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, | New York. 


the W it fT) 
R il eightless Gem’ Beds § 









Piano and Typewriters’Chatirs , 
Office Desks. 


& 5 TA.H.Andrews&Co. 2tatraahae 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and L iver diseases. 5< Sold by all druggists — 











OVININ 


The system is at the lowest 





ebb when neuralgia sets in. 
Bovinine expels neuralgia 


from the ‘asa 4s 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR ! 
Use LOFTIE’Ss SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of te atimonials, 
SYRACUSE, .» May*20, ’85. 
Henry Loftie—P 4% 4 ‘me Dada my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. From personal experience I 
find it is all youclaim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often use ad Je that —. 
THERON BRADFORD. a 
For sale b Ios sad ing Druggists. (Catajogue 
HENRY LO YE IEA S IN. Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Sent by e t .4 ow harges paid, $1. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


Very refreshing in the 


Sick Room. 

a Fever patients can take 
Water with 
perfect safety. 


ers hil For circulars address 
y , SARATOGA 
any akan 
2 OGANY| \ VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

THE THATCHER FURMAGE CG. 

3 Peck Slip, New York. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


are used in the 
preparation of 


uC” Ww. BAKER & €0.’S 


i 


which ¢¢ absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

) Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
Jt is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grévers eve rywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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SELF-ACTING 
HADE ROLLERS, 


4 of imitations. 
NOT on 
AUTOGRAPH mb ABEL 
or — HE GENUINE 


<TSHARTSHORN) 


DIETZ 
KEROSENE OIL STOVES 





FOR 
HEATING and COOKING. 
DO 
DO NOT smoke nor smell. 
DO 


give a large amount of heat. 


give the be t of satisfaction. 


Send for book (free) telling all about them. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


MEE -) a1 © eae ©) Oe Zoe AO) 
& GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


hal Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Ayncwtural Editor will be glad to receiwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make valuable 
to thore specially 
interested.) 


this department more 


of our subscribers who fee 


A CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
COLONY. 
II 

BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 

Ira hundred 
wheat district 
cultivate one 
three 


farmers in any Western 
ustead of endeavoring to 
hundred, hundred or 
each, should combine 
their land and capital, the cost of produc- 
tion could be a wonderful de- 
gree. Keonomy would result from the com- 
bination of 


two 
hundred acres 
lessened to 
labor, in the purchase and use 
of working stock and machinery, in the 
handling and sale of stock, and in having 
each industry upon the combined farm 
sufliciently large to warrant making it a 
matter of special study and care, In the 
mere wholesale buying and selling there 
would be a gain wuich would contribute not 
a little to the generat profit 

In the creamery we have 
seen au example of what farmers may ac- 
complish when werking together. It has 
resulted in immensely improving the quali- 
ty of butter the market, in a better 
price forit, and in a larger profit for the 
dairyman than the 


co-operative 


upon 


old methods gave him. 
In the same way farmers might become the 
manufacturers of flour, packers of pork, 
canners of corn, evaporators of fruit, their 
own seedsmenu and nurserymen; and ail 
these things cou'd well be the outgrowth 
of and adjunct to the great co-operative 
farm. 

Much has been doue 
to cheapeu the production of crops by the 
intr duction of labor—saving 
We have not yet reacned limit in tins 
line; but already we are past the point 
where the simali farmer can take advantaye 
of all these aids, because the initial outlay 


during recent years 


Inachinery, 
the 








* than heretofore. 


would be too great. And when it comes to 
steam or electric plows, seeders, harvesters, 
etc., which are already looming up in the 
near future, the small farmer will simply 
be ruled out of the competition in growing 
all crops to which these things can be ap- 
plied. 

The one trend of all our present indus- 
trial progress is toward the cheapening of 
production. This is being done by combi- 
nation, by centralization, by cu-operation. 
The recent census developed the fact—sur- 
prising to many—that in many leading 
lines of manufacture we nave fewer estab- 
lishments than formerly, altho the quanti- 
ty and value ef the products have 
increased, 


vastly 
It was because the smaller fac- 
tories found themselves unable to produce 
s0 cheaply and were crowded out or swal- 
lowed up by the larger. 

Meauwhile the farms have been growing 
smaller and smalter, and there has been a 
general impression that the small farmer 
Las beep at no disadvantage: 
in fact, 
from 


that he has, 
been able to secure better results 


his land and labor than the large 
farmer. This has sometimes been true, but 


only because he has been compelled, in or 
der to secure a liviny, to give clo-er culti- 
vation and to grow crops which would 
produce a Jarger money yield per acre 
Such methods are not beyond the province 
of the large farmer likewise, only be has 
not yet been forced into them. 

There is no greater fallacy than to say 
that a man can grow ten acres of wheat or 
corn as Cheaply as he could grow a thou 
sand. It 18 the same case as the village 
wagon maker ip competition with the great 
factory with its magnificent 
and buudreds of hands. The time is com 
ing when the cultivation of the yvreat 
staples will be relegated to those who can 
produce them most cheaply. This need not 
be wholly to c«pitalists, such as the owners 
of the Grandin and other great farms, but 
may well beal-o to companies of men of mod. 
erate means, who will merge the many small 
farms into the few large ones. But the co 
operative farm need not be devoted to the 
staples alone. There is as good an opportu- 
ni'y to day for the success of a co-operative 
fruit-growing colony as at. the the 
Anaheim project was launched. 

The business of agricufture, if it is to re 
main at all remunerative, must be reduced 
to more exact conditions, especially as these 
relate to the cost of production, As I have 
shown, the small farmer is not so situated 
that he can compel these conditions. The 
capitalist can ; and by such united effort as 
I have suggested, tarmers may become their 
own capitalists, with the added benefit that 
they willaiso be in 
labor. 


equipment 


time 


control of their own 
This labor will also largely supply 
the lack of great capital, the labor being a 
more importaut factor here in relation to 
capital than it can possibly be in any other 
enterprise, 

One trouble in the starting of an agricul 
tural co-operative colony would be that the 
first mention of it would attract a swarm 
of impracticables—theorists, bookworms, 
idlers, semi-invalids and people absolutely 
without means, each one of whom would 
think the scheme especially ordained to re- 
lieve him of his own exertions for a liveli 
hood. The mere words, colony, communi- 
ty, co-operation, draw such men as nectar 
draws bees, These must be guarded against 
as agalust & pestilence. 

Every man in such a colony should be 
able-bodied, ready to do his share of the 
work ; and he should be possessed of su fli 
clent means to make bim au equal share- 
holder with the rest. All need not be farm 
ers; but each should have sutlicient brawn 
to become a farmer, and intelligence and 
docility enough to work at first under the 
direction of others, 

While each must possess some capiteal, 
this could be much less than the amount 
necessary to establish each upou an individ 
ual farm. An arbitrary amount cannot be 
named,as the sum total which would be 
needed would depend upon the location and 
value of land aud the branch or bra: ches 
of agriculture engaged in. A colony of one 
hundred men, able to contribute five hun 
dred dollars each to the general fund, could 
accomplish much upon the low-priced lands 
of the West. With a thousand dollars 
each there would be no reasonable doubt 
of success, so far as ample capital would 
contribute to that end, ‘The man who has 
only this amount and is working by him 
selfs coutinually bamper.d aud restricted, 
and only by the most plodding industry and 
stringent economy can he hope to increase 
it and improve his coudition. 

We have seen of late much restlessness 
among our agricultural population. ‘There 
are sigus that they have been giving more 
thougat to their occupation and conditiou 
They have been seeking 





a means by which to make a better adjust- 
ment between their own and other indus- 
tries. One trouble is that each man has 
been working by himself, while other occu- 
pations have been combining and pulling 
together. 

This restlessness has shown itself mainly 
in attempts to control politics, to make 
drastic legislative reforms, to ‘‘ bull” prices 
of staples by such means as the famous 
“hold your wheat” circular. Industrial 
reforms are better than political, and more 
of lasting value can be accomplished by 
seeking new and better methods which are 
directly in the line of the farmers’ work. 
Such concentration of energy as Lhave sug- 
vested is better than the wasting of energy 
by running after false political gods and 
untenable financial theories, There is room 
for a thousand such colonies as Anaheim 
was in its earlier days; for a thousand 
co-operative industries such as Anaheim 
now proposes, in which agriculture and 
manufactures shall mingle harmoniously ; 
aud for other thousand upon thousand of 
grain farms and orchards which shall afford 
an outlet for the many who find themselves 
handicapped in their individual strugyle 
with Mother Earth. 

We have heard much of the new agricul- 
ture—the agriculture which is all compre- 
hended in the two words—intensive culti- 
vation. But the true new agriculture will 
be that which follows the line of current 
progress and joins the potential energy of 
one man to that of his neighbor. It isonly 
by this that he can ever hope to compete 
with the capitalist who produces wheat ata 
cost of thirty-three cents per bushel, or 
with the ranchman who produces beef 
that it may be sold at two and a half cents 
aad yet leave a margin of profit. 

FRANKLIN, ¢'. 
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AMERICAN SEED FARMS. 


BY GEORGE EE. WALSIL 





AMERICAN seeds for garden and field cul 
ture are superior to those of any other 
country, partly as the result of special cul 
tivation and selection, but more largely as 
the result of peculiar soil and climate adap- 
tation, Seed growing has developed with 
marvelous rapidity in this country within 


recent years, and the industry now ranks 
among the leading ones of the land. We 


not only supply the enormous demand for 
seeds in the United States, but extensive 
exports of seeds are annually made. At the 
present rate of progress itis only aquestion 
of time when Americanu-grown secds will be 
the reliance of the farmers and gardeners 
of the whole world, 

The real extent of seed-growing in this 
country is not appreciated by many of those 
who are not brought into close contact with 
the business, and even the cultivators of 
the soil fail to realize what an enormous 
business is being conducted to keep them 
supplied with sveds of a superior quality. 
Formerly farmers raised their own seeds, 
and it was a rare thing to purchase from 
professional seedsmen ; but of late years the 
very reverse has been the case. More farm- 
ers and gardeners purchase their seeds di 
rect from the professional growers than 
those who raise them. The reason of this 
is plain. The professional seedsinaa can 
raise and sell the seeds cheaper because 
everything is d neon a large scale, and he 
can guarantee the finest quality. Every 
new variety of plant that comes out must 
be raised by the scedsmen. and they are 
constantly evolving new varieties out of 
those already existing. It mignt be truth- 
fully said that the seedsmen do more to- 
ward improving agriculture and in discoy- 
ering new and better plants than the farm- 
ers. ‘They employ only the latest and best 
methods of culture, and are ever on the 
alert for ap improvement that will enhance 
the value of their products. So many seeds- 
men are in the business now that competi- 
tion renders it absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess that superior seeds should be placed 
upon the market. 

The most favorable locations are selected 
by the seedsmen to grow their seeds ; and 
where certain plants have become famous 
because of the peculiarity of the soil or cli 
mate, there their farms are generally lo- 
cated. For instance, the valley of the Platte 
River, in Nebraska,is especially favorable to 
the growing of vi..eseeds, such as cucumber, 
melon, and similar plants. Some of the 
seedsmen contract annually for hundreds of 
acres of land in that section simpry to obtain 
the finest cucumber,watermelon aud musk- 
melon seeds, Exeelient seed peas can be 
grown in Jefferson County, N. Y., and an- 
nually between three and four buudred car- 
loads of sced peas and beans are shipped 
from that county. Connecticut 
for her fine ovion seeds, 


is famous 
and hundreds of 


acres are devoted entirely to the raising of 








onion seeds for the markets. Michigan 
ranks next in order for fine onion seeds, anq 
large farms are being planted with them 
tor the seed houses. California’s climate 
and soil are peculiarly fitted for the growth 
of lettuce seed, and she stands now pre-em- 
inent in this respect, driving all other 
States out of the market. Long Island has 
long been well known as a great cabbage 
center,and the cabbages grown there are the 
finest in the world. The seedsmen have 
made this place the base of their operations 
for growing cabbage seeds, altho Puget 
Sound cabbage seeds are rapidly gaining on 
those from Long Island. 

These are but a few of the many locali- 
ties which are peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of certain garden and field seeds, 
and which have been largely occupied by 
professional seedsmen. The seed houses do 
not, as a rule, buy the farms, but either 
lease them tor aterm of years, or contract 
with farmers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood to grow so many acres of certain kinds 
of seeds. Many farmers living in seed- 
growing districts have abandoned all regu- 
lar farming of crops for the market and 
have given up their services entirely to the 
professional seedsmen. There is, conse- 
quently, so much competition in this line 
that the former good profits have been large- 
ly reduced. In many cases the farmer does 
not make any more now in growing seeds 
than he would in growing corn or wheat, 
but he is surer of a market and ready 
money. ‘The seedsmen contract to take the 
products provided they cume up to the test, 
which is a high one. A seed-growing farm- 
r must, therefore, be an expert, progressive 
and wide-awake man; for the seedsmen know 
What they want, and employ experts to look 
after the testing of seeds. 

Nearly all of the large seedsmen have 
private test erounds where new kinds are 
constantly being tried, and old oues are 
being nproved. The stocks offered by all 
of the rival seedsmen are also tested in these 
trial grounds, a dif there is an improve- 
ment over their own 
looked into at once. 


seeds, the matter is 
It there is an improve- 
ment made in seeds by a rival house, the 
other seedsmen are prompt to take advan- 
tage of it, and have the seeds grown on 
their farms the next season.  Every- 
thing for the seedsmen depends upon the 
quality of the seeds, their vitality and 
purity being of special importance. The 
strong competition makes every seedsman 
do his utmost to raise the standard of his 
seeds, and, as a result, we have a great im- 
provement in American grown seeds, Euro- 
pean stock, if sold at all in competition 
with American seeds, must be 
considerably lower rate, 

The demand for better seeds and plants 
makes the methods of cultivation on these 
seed farms a study that would be of benefit 
to every farmer and gardener. Formerly 
seed growers simply planted their seeds, 
and as they came up the poorer specimens 
were weeded out, and only the finest ones 
were allowed to mature. But to-day the 
pedigree of every plant on a seed farm is 
kuown way back, and the whole breeding is 
carried on as scientifically as the breeding 
of registered cattle or horses. There are 
famous stocks to begin with, and the deal- 
ers guarantee that all the seeds they place 
on the market are descendants of not more 
than the fifth or sixth generation from 
them. After that the seeds are considered 
run out. Excellent plants for stocks are 
constantly searched for. If one is discover- 
ed in the fields or trial beds it is transferred 
to agreenhouse, where it is treated as ten- 
derly asa new-born baby. It is surrounded 
by everything that will tend to make it 
grow and improve. It is then increased by 
euttings, which are planted another year 
where they will not. be affected by other 
plants. Several pounds of seed will be ob- 
tained from these plants, and the following 
year they are sown and cultivated, and a 
large quantity of the seeds are placed upon 
the market. To get the seeds from a good 
plant, consequently, takes several seasons, 
and then they run only for several years 
before they are replaced by others. The 
different strains are bred with great care, 
and the great number of names given to 
them by the seedsmen seems a little con 
fusing to the ordinary purchasers. 

The United States Government has long 
been a professional seed grower, and en- 
ters strongly into competition with the 
seed houses. The difference between U ncle 
Sam’s methods and those of the seed houses 
is only in the distribution. While the lat- 
ter sells the seeds at highest market price 
the former distributes them freely among 
the farmers through their Congressmen, 
the State stations, or directly from the 
Washington seed bureau. It is not the 
place here to speak of the wisdom of appro- 


sold at a 


’ priating several millions of dollars annually 
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to sending seeds thronghout the country to 
farmers. It is certain, however, that the 
Government uses great precaution to get 
only the best of seeds, and asa rule se ds 
out seeds that are equal in quality to any 
of those sold by the professional seedsmen. 
Many of the seed houses, in fact. supplv the 
Government with the seeds. The special 
agents of the Department of Agriculture 
ersonally visit different sections of 
the country and inspect the products 
of the soil. Contracts are then given 
to farmers or prof: ssional se-dsmen to 
grow a certaib number of tons of seeds, but 
always with the understanding that they 
will be promptly rejected if they do not 
come up to the test. The so-called Geneva 
tester is used for this werk, When the 
seeds are putin the tester the date is re- 
corded, and evervthing about the growth of 
the plants is noted. Most seeds hought 
must average 93 percent. of germination, 
altho some of the more difficult ones te 
grow are allowed togo down as low as 7 
to 8 per cent.; but anything below this is 
rejected, In this way the Government gets 
goud se ds; and tarm re scattered all over 
thecountry where seed growers are trying to 
supply the Department with seeds, 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


BY N. JARCHOW, LL.D. 





BRUSSELS sprouts have notin this country 
yet received the attention they ought to 
command ; for thes are unquestionably one 
of the finest kinds of vegetables. One can 
hardly imagine how such a delicate taste, a 
flavor which reminds him strongly of the 
mildest almonds, could enter a plant which 
is but a hybrid of very common parents. 
Brussels sproftts were a long time ago 
originated at the Belgian capital, Brussels, 
by hybridizing the Savoy kale with the pol- 
len of the borecole, or kale. There they 
have been cultivated on a large scale, and 
reliable seeds can only be had from that 
place. Seeds grown in other places, espe- 
cially in America, have proved m re or less 
a faiure, altho Long Island farmers now 
claim to raise good seeds 

In Europe this vegetable has been called 
“Rose Kale,” for the reason that sm-+l 
heads shaped like rosebuds spring up ip the 
axilsof the leaves. thename of ** sprouts” 
is doubtless due to the fact that the 
little buds make their first appearance in 
the shipe of sprouts; in fact, the sprouts 
are early buds destined to blossom and to 
bear seeds) Up to a year or two ago there 
could be found in the catalogs of seed 
dealers only two varieties of the Brussels 
sprouts, viz., the ola French and the new 
improved kind. 'T’ e latter ts without any 
reas ou called * improved,” as it is asmatler 
kind which bears not so many buds as the 
old variety Lately a new dwarf variety 
has been advertised under the pame * Dal 
keith,’ which seems to bea real improve 
mentof the old, tall growing sor ; itis much 
more dwarf and compact: producing sprouts 
of larger size aud ¢f adelicious flavor. 

The cultivation of this excellent vege 
table is very simple. There have only to be 
rigidly ovserved two rules, viz: First. 
hever to rer.ove one leaf before the buds 
are entirely developed ; and, second, to give 
the piants sufficient room for growing ud 
The best place for raising this vegetable is 
on well located upland, giving to the plants 

roper space for their full development. 
For our latitude the seeds have to be sown 
in the first part of April im a cold frame 
From the frame the plants should be tra s- 
planted in well prepared ground at the end 
of May or the begin ing of Jane. The cata 
logs of our seed dealers, giving directions for 
the culuvauion of Brusseis sprouts, state 
theaates for seeding and transplauting a 
month later than heretofore observed, This 
is decidedly wrony, at least for our North 
ern States ; for if the plants are set out so 
late in the season they will not form buds, 
bur will be entirely crippled by the approacn 
of the winter coid. The regular way of 
raising this vegetable, as IL have seen 
Wien at Isrussels, 1s to surround the 
cabbige plantauons with the sprouts, 
Zivinyg them a distance of from two to three 
feet apart. It the sprouts are cultivated in 
their own beds, the distance to be given 
them should be about two feet each way. 
At the end of August or the first: days of 





ihe continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top’? or 
‘pearl glass.” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
mstead of misty ; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
Wrong; and uniform, one the same 
another. 
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Gro. A. MACBETH Co 


OU Don’t know what 
{ leather can be without 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 250, 
and your money back if you 
Want It. 


Patent 


lambskin - with - wool - on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Sentember the heads of the plants are to be 
cut off, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of the little buds. These heads are 
not closed like those of the cabbage, but are 
eaten, nevertheless, and preferred even to 
those of the yellowish Savoy kale. 

This plant is pretty hardy, having taken 
somewhat after one of the pare ts, the 
common curled greens or borecole. For 
this reason in countries where the cold 
weather of the winter is not too long and 
severe, the plants are left in the field un- 
protected, and the sprouts picked off when 
wanted. But where hard winters prevail 
the plants are bent tothe ground and cov- 
ered with coarse hay, straw, or drv, long ma- 
nure. Some cultivators at Brussels keep 
their vegetable gardens, or at least some 
parts of them,protected against the severest 
winter cold. Into these the sprouts are 
transplanted with the ball (lumps of soil ad 
hering to the roots) at ‘he approach of the 
cold sexson. Other cultivators transplant 
the spreuts thus taken out of the ground 
into hghted ard well aired cellars, 

If more widely known, Brussels sprouts 
would be with us as popular as they are 
valuable, especially when properly p+ pared 
for the table. For this purpose the outer 
leaves are stripped off from the little heads, 
which thereuoon are cooked whole in a lit- 
tle salted water The water 1s then strained 
off In the meantime some butter is melted 
1» an iron pot,and, adding some flour and 
cra ker dust to the butter you will obtain a 
sauce which should be in. reased by pouring 
in some goog bouilion, After this tquid 
has boiled up once, the strained sprouts ure 
1utinto the same, some mace or nutmeg 
und white pepper to tue taste added, and, 
when boiled, the dish is ready for the 
table This veg-table melts in the mouth 
like the tenderest cauliflower and is com- 
monly used with roast ducks, veal cut- 
lets, fine bolougnas, etc. 
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Butiato Lithia Water 


AND 


Hot Shots 


IN 





Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 
Disease and Calculi. 


Surgeon (retired 
Dr Algernon S. Garnett, 7°"Nusy, tees. 
went Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says :—* My experi- 
ence in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is 
limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism ard 
that hybrid disease, ‘Rheumatic Gout’ (so-called), 
which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Ar- 
thritis of Garrod, 

“T have had excellent results from this Water in 
these affections, both in my own person and in 
the treatment of prtients for whom I have 
prescribed it. Of course the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent properties, 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well os a remedy in 
Nephritic Colic and forming Calcull, when due to a 
redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Professor of Anatomy 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, and Mate = Medica re 
the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, 
former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says: 

“1 feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in 
Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the 
Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, I 
know of no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 

“Its effects are marked In causing a disappearance 
of Albumen from the urine. In a single case of 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed de- 
cieed beneficial results from its use. and 
from its action in this case I should have great con- 
fldence in it as a remedy in certain stages of this 
disease.” i 





The late Wm. F.Carrington, en’ iv 


Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, says: 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has 
signally demonstrated its remedial power in Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel, 
and other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid 
Diathesis. 


“It not only eliminates from the blood the 
deleterious agent before it crystallizes, but dis- 
solves it in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that 
renders its passage along its ureters and urethra 
comparatively easy. Send twenty cases No. 2.” 

Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Springs, Arkansas, says: 
“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
Spring No. 2. I have made use of this Water for 
Gout in my own person and prescribed it for patients 
similarly suffering with the most decided beneficial 
results. I take great pleasure in advising Gouty 
patients to these Springs.” 





Water for sale by all drug- 
gists. Pamphlets sent to any 
address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 





FOR CATARRH 


boils, 
pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 
take that sure 
specific, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

s 
Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 


Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it 
D. 8S. WIL TBERGER, Proprietor, 





233 North 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by retk’s Invisible Luoular har Custions, Whispers 
heard. Successtul when all remedies fail, Sold 

only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book ot prootak R 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 

Has been a onever-failing family remedy \@) 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, infla.ned and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5 00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, £7.00 
Six Mopths, $150] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


on 
a 


Single Copies over 6 months old cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMIT ANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1 60, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepa d. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Virginia. 











130 Fulton St., New York. 


| 


| 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week endiny Thursday, Oct. 26th, 1893.] 

TEA.—Stocks of tea are moving with greater 
firmness, and an activity satisfactory to dealers 
is rapidly setting in. Prices are firm at late quo- 
tations, with Amoy at 1l@l6c.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; 
Formasa, 16@40c.; old Japans, 10:@20c., and new, 
17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market continues to im- 
prove and show firmer signs. The foreign mar- 
kets are generally firm, and while there is little 
local buying all traders are firm in their views. 
Java is 21@27¢c.; Mocha, 21@ ; Maracaibo, 18 
@22c.; Laguayra, 19 422c., and Brazil, 17@20c. 


2», 


wre 


SUGAR.—The refiners have caught up with 
the demand for all grades of sugar, and trade, 
formerly so brisk, is now easing up a little. 
Pric:s are quiet and firm, but there is compara- 
tively little sugar bought in large lots. Cut loaf 
and crushed are selling at 55¢@513-1l6e.; pow- 
dered, 57-16«55¢c.; granulated, 53-1643¢c. ; 
Mold * A,” 53975 9-16c., and cubes, 57-1h.a55g¢e, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market for 
dressed mutton is slow at 5@7'¢c. per i, and for 
dressed lambs fair at G@9c, Dressed calves are 
steady at 6!g@10'¢c. for country dressed veals, 
and 8@l2c. for city dressed. Dressed beef is 
slow but steady at 7@9c. for native sides, and 5 
@ic. for Texas and Colorado. 
844 u¥e. per Tb. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
closes weak and unsettled. The arrival of live 
hogs has been very large and many liquidations 
have occurred. Extra mess pork is $20; fumily, 
$20@20.50, and short clear, $1@20.50. The market 
is quiet for beef, with fumily at $12@14; mess, 
$9, and extra India mess, $191 23. 
are quiet at $15. 


Dressed hogs are 


Beef hams 
Lard is weaker, with Western” 
refined at 10.40c. per th. Cut meats are easy, 
with pickled bellies at Ll@11¢e.; 
10sgc. and shoulders, 744 w7'4e. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market has 
been quiet and irregular until within the past 
few days. A new activity seemed to take hold 
of buyers: and quite a trade is recorded im win- 
ter patents and spring clears. Other grades meet 
only with f#ir demand. City mill, West India 
grades, are $3.65 per bbl.; city mills patents, 


hams, 10@ 


$4.25.04.50; winter patents, $3.50@3.75; clears, 
2.8003.10; spring patents, $3 80@4.10, and 


straights, $3.200@3.75. Buckwheat flour is firm 
on light receipts at $2.50@2.40 per. bag. Rye 
flour is steady at $2.90@3.10 per bbl. The market 
for cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.85 
and yellow Western, $2.60:42.75 per bbl. 
GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has not been very encouraging. Early in the 
week prices were very depressed, but on Wednes- 
day they revived upon good news from Wash- 
ington, Then ealers bought so heavily in an- 
ticipation of the repeal of silver that the market 
was glutted. There was littl: foreign busing. 
and the supply Was greater thas the demand. 
lhe market is nevertheless not so demoralized 
as last week at this time. November wheat is 
W%e and December, 714c.: cash No. 2 red 
We., and No.1 Northeru spring, 724%c. Corn 
has largely increased in supply, owing tothe 
free interior Movements, and prices are not very 
firm. The foreign demand is picking up a little 
but it is still weak. November corn is 4634c., 
and No. 2 cash corn, 46'4@474gc. Oats remained 
almost unchanged in prices. The demand is 
far, but arrivals are very large. No.2 cais are 
d@s5 4c.; No. 2 white, sé@36!oc., and track 
mixed, 34@35'ec. Barley is dull, with No. 2 Mil- 
waukee at s6otse., aud ungraded Western, 57@ 
We. Rye iss eady at Wa@ode. Hay is quiet and 
unchanged. Prime bay is si@We. per 100 th; 
No.3 to No. 1, @SUc., and Clover mixed, Ft 
60c, Straw is firm, with long rye at 45.65e. : 
short rye and oat straw, 4u@i5e per 100 Ib, . 
BUTTER AND CHEE -E.—The market for 
butter uas been very heavy aud sagying. Deul- 
ers have found difliculty in ftindiug outlets tor 
the accumulated stuck, aud the warm weather 
has been againse them in keeping it fresh. A 
litthe more hepeful sign prevaiis at tne close. 


state creamery 18 2ix@27+e¢.; Western extras 
Z8C.; UEsts, anuz6C., ANU secOuds, ZhaZtde. State 


dairy is quiet, Withextras at 26 c27¢.; lirsts 2350 
2oc., and seconds, 2azic. Western packings 
are avout steady, with dairy at tiw2te.; imita- 
tion Creamery, u4c., and tactory, l7w2zue. 
Cheese hoius firm, altuo trade ix ony moderate. 
A tatuer treer exp rt demand has prevaiied 
but uomestic trade hus decilued a trifle. Large 
size Juli Creams are Me@litge.; simati sizes, Wud 
lke.; Chenango and Nneivuvoriug Couniles part 
skims, Chulue, TyyaYseu.; Common to prime, 4@ 
Tac., avd Tull skiuis, @dsgc. 


PUULTRY AND EGGs.--Live poultry recov- 
ered 1ts tone alter last week’s report, aud the 
Inarket hus been vetler ever ~ince. «Ost gous! 
SLUOCK CiOses Mo mn, Culckeus are 1W@l0,gc. per 
Ib; Lowls, Li@llyye.; O1d roosters, tuyisec.; Lur- 
keyn, Ww lic.; ducks, KsoC,. per pair, anu Keese 
Bi cow low per pair. Vresseua pouitry uid not re, 
cover sO readily @ live, aud Lhe market has 
dragged. beter demaud and prices rule now, 
Puladciphla Chicken are WW wloc. per lb; West- 
ETD, VWY7QC., LUWId, 0u4IC.; LUKE YS, SWléryC.; VId 
COCKS, dyute.; Basler sprig Uucks, lo site. 
aud Western. owlUe.; Kusieru young geese, laa: 
loc. HYKS are “Uli, MeAVY ANU pour iu quauty. 
State auu PelusyiValiia hew-iaia are Zaw%3e. 
per d0Z.; Westeru, Z2luy2cc.; 1ce-huuse and Limed 
IS.WMnUC., Aud seCuLUs, gdw4.00 per Case. . 


FRESH FKUITS.—Goou table and good win- 
ler-Kee ping appics are In Gemanu at 4.4K. 25 
fur Peds Qewws.d0 LUl Dis, and Zia. Lor 
£receu auu iae Maru ones. leas ure urlu, with 
baftiells At ol.tWwoim per DOX, and OLuErs DHAD 
per OW, Quinces are quiet ab pl@s per ubi.; 
peaches. plwlW per Cariicr, Cra..ucrries, 3.50 
we per U1, Aud Up-LiVer Coucurt grapes at Lbug@ 
. per W., Weoleru New YOrk Veimwares, Lae lic. 
per simail basket, Nlapuran, 110.3; CONCUrUs 
OWS yz. WUU WILE Brapes, Iyywec. per W. in vuik. 


PULATUES AND ViGitAKLES.—Potatoes 
are lu Gtinaud #ua trun. Long isiaud in bulk 
BPC QAO.) PEF Vie, JEiDeYs, L.vwws, “DU Stare, 
Di.minwl.os pot LOU WwW. Sweet porutues ure slewuy 
BL vlesrmentuv por LUI, Ullulis ale Uuil Dul un- 
CiBugeu. waolELl WHILE Ale ye. yd.o0 Ler UDI: 
Jeloey GlMU daw Lig adiuuu yuliuw, Dimi hys.OU 5 ted, 
Dlwive per VU. Cue ale gl.uUWwt per 100: 
LULL ps, uC.wol PER Dul.; cyudou, piwl 7a; cauli- 
fluwers, BUU.wOl.uU 5} Wis adi Celery, lel.2! 





per GvZ, Yuucuvs, wid Slave and Western, Li@ 
4c. per 0Z, roo... ae 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening ————. — Latest 
States Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


Highest 
United 


N. Y. 


OnA peat "5 TRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


pT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON. 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


ISITORS to the Columbian 
Exhibition at Chicago, 
passing through the city, as well 
as persons contemplating changes 
in furnishing either their city or 
country homes, are especially in- 
vited to inspect the collection of 
SYPHER & CO., 51m Ave. and 
28rH Sr., New York Crry. Con- 
stant additions are now being 
made of fresh importations of 
very fine and rare pieces of Artis- 
tic Furniture, of the best French, 
Italian; Flemish and English 
periods, as well as rare old Tap- 
estries and Brocades, Old Eng- 


lish Solid Silver Old 
Sheftield Plate. 


246 Fifth Ave, 
ow Fork City. 


and 


5 Casino, 
Mewport, R. I. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


A Practical, ‘Every-day 


anager Book 


FREE Containing over 2,500 

e tested recipes, 320 pp. 

Bound in cloth. Don’t fait to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


the ereatest hove lty of the age. For full particulars 
address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Com PaNny 
Cer. C ‘hurch and Vesey Sts, N.Y. C1 Hty, | N.Y. 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 


conceals Ble 
tiful & seh 


56 “Maiden ens New York 


Low Esi ‘imates ‘S. 


ference Tg’ S VS, AGENCY. Boston 







































































31 East Seventeenth Street, 


BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Surpassing everything for beauty, durability and cleanliness. 
Largest Assortment. 


Superior Quality. Low Price. 


Fine Bedding of every Description. 
Call and examine. 
of 2cent stamp. Mention this paper. 


WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD 00., 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt 


UNION SQUARE, NORTH, 
New York. 





Any taste or purse may be suited. 


Gasp Lhe Creat 


in 
Santi. : 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden! ane, New York, 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Prices of the folntowang Articles: 

TWO te: Watehes, © arr lages, 
Basel jes, rts, HayCutters, 

Wire Fenee, 


Cider me 
Feed Mills, 
a Sinks, 

> Carts, 


Sewing Machines, Lawn Rei. oa Saws, 
Letter Presses, Corn Shellers, Boilers, ‘Tools, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, matirens, © Platform by th eee 

Send for free Ca ~— and see how to save Money, 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 151 Bo. Joffe son Bt., Onicage, ual 


House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Class, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andliron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors “ 


The Rost. S. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal st., New York 
200 Feet Fast of Broadw ay. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
| Buy sa $65.00 tyne oge Oxford — 





ir ry, 
E. 
"OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. x 66 Chicago, I, 


De Graaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
(Running through to 48 W, 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, tor Libraries, Parlors and Bedrgoms. 


NEW YORK. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings otf Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Examine our assortments and prices, 


t Churcht LICHT .4 


sBost Lich nore fer Churches 4 
gent dese t designs end si size of oom room. moat ch atl jar 


oa ‘estimate. A nner geaccte: 
561 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3st of December, 1892, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to dist December, 1892 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,690,250 8% 
1,472,142 48 
5,162,393 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3ist December 1892. 3,759,193 05 


seeees 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges $758,617 09 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash tm Bank....00.cscccccesecs 5 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


1,029,545 26 
1, 36,622 46 

276,262 9 
12,485, 685 7 7 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sevy- 
enth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


aaa ro 8 


‘HAS. H. MARSHAL L, 
rf ‘HAS. D. LEVERICH, 


% D. JONES, 
bw H. MOORE, 


hg 
JoskeH H.C HAPMAN, 1. 

A Ww AWRENCE TURNU RE, 
Wa LDRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON W. HARD, 


oo BLISs, 
N_L. RIKER, 
AND, 


AH 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, 


HENRY E. HAWL EY, 
J.D. JONES, auianae 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVER. 2d Vice President. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD ET ow nN”, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
8i John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
poaes at Paris, France, in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 





and’ Centennial Exhibition, 
‘ 





———— 
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Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


DEVLIN & CO. 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


LEWIS UNION SUITS © 
Are Comfortable 
At the Shoulders—}u° 0 


struction of the Lewis Te nein Yoke, 
which holds the garment upon the 
shoulders, without rigid strain, 


At the Breast—fy here the 

and 
elasticity of stit@h gives the requi- 
site room for the form, and permits 
the greatest freedom 


At the Waist—"he graceful 
apip 
Lewis Union Suit groventias sa 


comfortable wrinkles and folds. 


— The Lewis 
At the Hips—, the Lewis 
providing ample aplice where 
needed, and the device at the back 
preventing the fatment from open. 
ng when stooping, 











The Boston Textile W “orld in an edi- 
torial comment says 

“The most perfec t display of 
Union Garments was made by the 
lewis Knitting Co., of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. For excellence of fit it 
was unequalled by anything that we 
saw at the Exposition, or in fact had 
ever seen. Every portion of every 
garment on their forms set with per- 
fect smoothness, with neither 
stretch nor wrinkle ; and although a 
number of excellent exhibits were 
made in this line, we were surprised 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars 
mentioned,” 


LEWIS KNITTING co., 
Janesville, W 
Enclose stamp for oh cial Cata- 
logue | wk all 


Createst Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 











Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place tne same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


at a reduction of 25 to 50 per cent. Goods are of high- 
est quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 
fail to embrace this rare opportunity to secure 5 ie 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 25d. 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are = up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 

Circular. Ok patterns made, 


HENRY 8, NORTHROP, 50 Rose Street, New York. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new buildtag, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-coom, tg wii the old w' 
known “ Taylor’s Restauran’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FOL Y LAND EXCURSIONS, 700. 04. 

Leave New York January It, February. i, rat 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 1, 1H. 
Official Tic ket’ Agents for C hief T runk Lines. = 


Direct Fast Express Roule 


| THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ew York to Genoa in less than Eleven Day* 
NORTH GERMAN LL OYD s. 8. CU. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITAL Y. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At 
lantic,the Channel C ressing; long B- R. rides. 


steamers FULDA, W ERRA aN 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. II), will sail from ows 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as fo! niet 
FULDA, Nov.4; WERRA, Nov. 18; KAISER (K "0. 
Wilh. IT), Nov. 25 FULDA, Dec. §th; WEKRA, Dec. 
Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, — 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, wane 
and most comfortable. Switzerland can be rea 
in six hours from Genoa, 


The_ fine. fast 


For full information in regard to these trips apply 0 





VELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y 
ae 





THuINDEPENDENT Pre#3s, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, 


Kit FULTCN STREET. 





